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Shocking  conditions,  causing  death  in 
Chicago’s  slums,  spurred  the  Daily  News  to 
assign  a  small  undercover  army  of  reporters 
and  photographers  to  investigate. 

After  two  months  of  painstaking  probing, 
the  News,  on  June  10,  1953,  broke  the  story 
— fully  documented — naming  the 
slum-makers  .  .  .  exposing  their 
deliberate  methods  and  the  blight 
they  lay  over  the  city. 

An  aroused  community 
clamored  for  action  —  and  got  it.  Indeed, 
repercussions  are  still  rolling  through  the  city 
government  and  state  capital. 

But  the  Daily  News  didn’t  stop  there.  As  a 
determined  follow-through,  the  News  launched 


an  experiment  to  clean  up  a  condemned  block 
on  Chicago’s  South  Side — a  program  for  positive 
action  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

This  pilot  study  is  still  going  on.  The  Daily 
News,  with  tenants,  property  owners  and  city 
officials,  is  demonstrating  how  blighted  areas 
can  be  reclaimed. 

Among  many  awards  already 
acclaiming  this  crusade  have  been 
those  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  jour¬ 
nalism's  trade  publication,  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism’s  professional 
fraternit). 

Both  have  cited  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
for  its  outstanding  public  service  and  its  policy 
of  "investigating  everything.’’ 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 


A  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 

Why  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 


The  world-famous  performance  of  Scott 
Newspaper  Equipment  originates  at  the 
design  boards,  and  continues  through  every 
stage  of  manufacture.  The  resulting,  over-all 
superiority  of  Scott  units  comes  from  constant, 
painstaking  attention  to  every  detail  involved 
in  these  four,  broad  considerations  of  design 
and  manufacture: 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required, 
for  continuous,  unfailing  service. 


Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its 
many  features  of  advance  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  See  the  fully  counterbalanced  cylinders, 
machined  from  heat-treated  forgings;  the 
large-diameter  bearings,  served  by  a  specially 
designed  lubrication  system  for  extra-high 
speed  Scott  Press  operation;  the  over-all  sym¬ 
metry  of  design  and  dynamic  balancing  of 
rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its  smooth, 
effortless  operation  at  highest  speeds — and 
you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
"S(X)TT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  news¬ 
paper  equipment. 


Wyj/e  today  for  the  booklet  desirihhig  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE --- Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Maryland 

Veterans’ 

Affairs 


Soon  after  the  shooting  in  World 
War  II  was  halted.  The  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  started  giving  special 
attention  to  veterans  and  their  af¬ 
fairs  by  carrying  daily  news  stories 
and  articles  of  interest  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  returning 
from  military  duty  to  civilian  life. 


Now,  with  Maryland’s  popula¬ 
tion  more  than  2,500,000 — of 
which  about  315,000  are  veterans 
— The  Sunpapers  added  to  that 
general  news  policy  with  a  Sunday 
feature  called  “Veterans  Affairs.” 


“Veterans  Affairs”  not  only  pre¬ 
sents  a  weekly  roundup  of  news 
about  legislation  affecting  veterans, 
but  also  contains  information  of 
interest  to  the  survivors  and  de¬ 
pendents  of  ex-servicemen. 


National  recognition  was  given 
the  column  when  National  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  Wayne  E.  Rich¬ 
ards  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  presented  an  award  during 
the  national  V.F.W.  convention  in 
1953  citing  the  service  which  had 
been  given  veterans  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 


Other  awards  and  citations  have 
been  received  from  the  American 
Legion,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
29th  Division  Association,  which 
has  as  members  thousands  of  Mary¬ 
land  men  who  fought  in  the  two 
world  wars,  and  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration. 
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The  Newark 


<STARV-LEDGER 
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New  Jersey’s  largest 
Morning  Newspaper 


GROWING  IN  CIRCULATION 


Daily 

Circulation 
Gain  1940-'53 

95% 


1954 

194,822 


ik 


GROWING  IN  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE 


1940 

3,979,738 

lines 


Daily  Display 
Advertising 
Lineage 
Gain  1940-'53 

48.3% 


ik 


The  ONLY  major  standard* 
size  newspaper  in  the  N.  Y. 
metropolitan  area  which  prints  Colof 


The  NEWARK 

STAR-LEDGER 

Daily  circulation _ 194,822 

Sunday  circulation 303,203 

Represented  nationally 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


^lAJhat  Our  IkeaJlerS  .Si 


Printing  the  Real  News 

I  To  THE  Editor:  In  your  May  8 
I  issue  (page  2)  you  printed  a  letter 
I  from  Babe  Malito,  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  regarding  the  Village  of 
Northport  purchasing  a  recording 
machine  so  that  the  local  press 
might  report  the  news  more  cor- 
1  rectly.  Since  the  Observer  was  in- 
I  volved  in  this,  we  believe  some 
I  explanation  should  be  forthcoming. 

I  In  Northport  Village  we  have 
!  two  local  parties,  the  Good  Gov¬ 
ernment  Party  and  the  Citizens 
Party.  In  the  election  in  March 
the  Citizens  Party,  backed  by  the 
Observer,  elected  two  trustees  by 
a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  campaign  was  bitter,  and  for 
its  work  the  Observer,  which  prints 
from  24  to  32  pages  weekly,  and 
has  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
4,000,  was  named  the  official 
paper  of  the  Village. 

During  the  campaign  the  North- 
'  port  Water  Works  Company,  which 
'  was  trying  to  get  a  change  in  zon¬ 
ing  on  their  property,  sent  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Observer  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  their  stand.  Before  the  letter 
had  been  printed  or  had  even  been 
read  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mayor  Philip  Chapin  Jones,  of  the 
Good  Government  Party,  sent  the 
Observer  a  reply  to  be  published 
before  the  Water  Company  letter 
had  appeared  in  print.  This  we  re¬ 
fused  to  do.  From  that  time  on 
members  of  the  Good  Government 
Party  have  been  after  our  “scalp,” 
first  blaming  the  paper  for  their 
defeat  at  the  polls  and  claiming 
I  that  we  omit  articles  from  the 
paper  from  time  to  time.  Being 
the  official  paper,  the  Good  Gov- 
!  ernment  Party  believes  that  we 
should  print  what  they  tell  us. 

Mr.  Malito  seems  to  think  that 
j  the  Observer  should  print  all  the 
‘  “trash”  that  comes  into  the  mail¬ 
box.  During  the  last  Township 
campaign  this  paper  kept  “hands 
off”  and  refused  to  publish  material 
sent  out  by  the  United  Citizens 
Party  simply  because  these  articles 
contained  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  against  prominent  officials 
of  the  Township.  The  United  Cit¬ 
izens  Party  was  defeated  at  the 
polls  and  the  Republican  Party  was 
j  victorious.  The  Observer  support¬ 
ed  the  Republican  candidates. 

Publishing  a  newspaper  is  a 
pretty  tough  job  at  best,  but  we 
publish  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
real  news  of  the  County  and  Town¬ 
ship,  and  the  increased  circulation 
informs  us  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing. 

Edmund  Stratton 
Owner  and  Editor, 

Northport  (N.  Y.)  Observer. 


Microfilmed  Files 
Desired  by  Libraries 

To  THE  Editor:  In  our  currw: 
changes  in  communications  tht 
value  of  the  printed  word,  and  tht 
newspaper  in  particular,  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  local  history  is  often  for 
gotten  or  not  emphasized  suffi¬ 
ciently.  I  hope  that  many  editor- 
and  publishers  will  read  the  edi¬ 
torial  “Microfilm”  which  appeared 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  May  J. 

A  newspaper  can  perform  an  out¬ 
standing  civic  service  by  micro 
filming  its  back  files  and  providin? 
the  local  public  library  with  acopj 
of  the  microfilm. 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  my  pre 
vious  job  as  City  Librarian  of  Ra 
cine  to  accept  a  complete  micro¬ 
film  backfile  of  the  Racine  JourmI 
Times  as  well  as  a  gratis  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  current  microfilm  edi¬ 
tions  of  that  newspaper. 

The  local  newspaper  is  the  out¬ 
standing,  and  in  many  cases,  the 
only  record  of  IcKal  history.  Mam  i 
public  libraries  are  faced  with  a  I 
serious  space  problem  in  preserv-  [ 
ing  a  growing  collection  of  bound  I 
newspapers  and  in  many  instance  ' 
the  files  are  in  very  poor  conditkrc  j 
due  to  age  and  wear.  The  most  | 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem 
is  a  microfilming  program  of  back- 
files  and  a  continuing  microfilm 
edition  of  current  issues. 

The  Library  of  Congress  H 
maintaining  a  current  and  com¬ 
plete  file  of  all  newspapers  on  mi- 
(Contintied  on  page  37) 


Headlines: 

Woman  Gives  Birth  to  Babi 
After  Accident. — Los  Angelo 
(Calif.)  Times. 

•  I 

Woman  Lases  Surgery  Suit.—  | 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  Ne*s 

m 

Actress  Slaps  Girl  With  Italian 
Mate.  —  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 

■ 

Jos  Blank  Dies;  to  Leave  On 
Visit  to  Germany  Today. — Belle¬ 
ville  (111.)  Daily  Advocate. 

m 

Spanish  -  speaking  Planes  Stop 
Here. — Brownsville  (Texas)  Her¬ 
ald. 


Sewing  Beets  At  Intervals  Ad¬ 
visable. — Boston  (Mass.)  Sunder; 
Herald. 
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This  is  nice  to  know... 
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U.  8.  FILMS  hailed! 
BYHAMMARSKJOLDi 

-  i 

U.  N.  Official  Says  They  Help: 
to  Spread  Tolerance  to  the  : 
Peoples  of  the  World 


By  THOMAS  M.  PRYOR 

Sp«cltl  to  Tht  New  York  TUnn. 

HOLLYWOOD,  Calif.,  May  14 
— American  motion  pictures  were 
praised  for  helping  to  spread  tol¬ 
erance  and  understanding  among 
peoples  of  the  world  by  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a 
brief  talk  at  a  private  dinner 
'  held  in  his  honor  last  night  by 
the  Association  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Producers. 

‘The  American  motion  picture 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  through  a  large  part  of  the 
world  when  somebody  has  an  in¬ 
clination  to  bang  his  neighbor 
on  the  head,  he  stops  and  thinks 
twice  before  doing  it,”  Mr.  Ham¬ 
marskjold  said. 

The  Secretary  General  added  | 
that  from  many  American  films: 
he  had  seen  "I  have  learned  that' 
generally  the  movies  oppose  in- 1 
tolerance.  Without  them  the  peo-; 
pies  of  the  world  would  know: 
much  less  about  each  other,”  he 
said,  ‘‘and  we  would  be  much 
farther  from  our  goal  of  living 
!  together  peaceably.” 


Any  questions? 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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finds  solid  buying  power 


There  is  one  best  way  to  drive  home  a  sales  message  to 
the  readers  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 
That  is,  to  tell  them  your  story  in  the  columns  of  their 
favorite  daily  newspaper. 

Retailers  tell  us  they  know  through  experience  that 
MONITOR  readers  make  a  regular  practice  of  asking  for 
MONITOR-advertised  merchandise  by  brand  name.  Also, 
these  men  and  women  enjoy  better  than  average  "spend¬ 
able  income”  —  spendable  for  worthwhile  products  and 
services.  This  is  a  highly  responsive,  solid  market  with  a 
buying  power  well  worth  cultivating,  as  a  total  of  29,599 
advertisers  (2,554  national  and  27,045  retail)  proved  in  1953. 

Your  business  will  profit  from  the  stimulus  of  a  program 
of  advertising  in  the  MONITOR.  Without  obligation  on 
your  part,  we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed  proposal  of 
MONITOR  advertising  custom-made  to  the  requirements 
of  your  product  or  service.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS;  "We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  weave  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  advertising  in  The  Christian 
Science  Sionitor.  We  use  a  wide  assortment  of  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  and  the  Monitor  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
medium  and  has  produced  more  orders  at  a  lower  cost  per  order 
than  any  other  publication.  ” 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK;  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO;  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES;  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  D.  Conham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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Dotted  Shorts 

Kathleen  MOREHOUSE,  North  Carolina  novelist,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  New  Yori^  Times  society  headline  announcing 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Jealous  to  Mr.  Cross.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  f 
Carolina,  Louis  Graves  has  retired  as  editor  of  the  famous  Chapel 
Hill  IVeel^ly,  called  by  historian  Gerald  W.  Johnson  “the  best 
weekly  in  America.”  After  31  years’  service.  Editor  Graves’  vale¬ 
dictory:  “This  leave-taking  is  a  proper  occasion  on  which  to  offer 
some  reflections,  or  some  advice  to  the  young,  about  newspaper 
work.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  occasion.  What’s  the 
matter  is  that  I  can’t  think  of  anything  of  value  to  say  on  the 
subject.”  .  .  .  And  Hue  Phillips,  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent, 
dean  of  Palmetto  State  newspapermen,  has  brought  out  a  book 
of  humor,  “Palmetto  Notebook.”  .  .  .  Josephine  Churchell,  114 
East  39th  Street,  New  York,  is  author-publisher  of  a  book  of  two- 
line  verses,  “Portrait  In  Thoughts.”  Dorothy  Frookc,  publisher 
of  the  Murray  Hill  News,  community  weekly,  had  Miss  Churcbel 
at  the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  book  review  parties.  .  .  .  Finally 
got  around  to  reading  Graham  Storey’s  “Reuters’  Century — 1851- 
1951,”  published  three  years  ago  at  the  centennial  of  the  news 
service.  It  quotes  a  German  daily,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  in  World 
War  I:  “Mightier  and  more  dangerous  than  fleet  or  army  is 
Reuter.”  Shows  the  press  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 


—WASHINGTON  DATELINE:  When  Ex-President  Harry  &  : 
Truman  was  in  the  capital  city  recently  he  told  newspaper  friends  how 
he  obtained  a  $35-a-week  salary  boost  for  Ernest  B.  (Tony)  Vaccaro,  : 
AP  staffer  and  National  Press  Club  president.  “Tony  was  assigned  to  j 
cover  the  Vice  President’s  office  and  as  I  left  my  apartment  for  th<  I 
White  House  to  be  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States,  1  saw  ^ 
him  leaning  forlornly  against  a  telephone  pole  in  front  of  my  apart¬ 
ment  building,”  recalled  Mr.  Truman.  “He  thought  he  had  lost  his  | 
job.  I  told  him  to  get  in  my  car  and  took  him  along  to  1600  Pena-  ; 
sylvania  Avenue — and  he  was  assigned  to  continue  covering  my  office  < 
— plus  the  increase  in  pay.”  .  .  .  Senate  Majority  Leader  William  F. 
Knowland  recently  entertained  the  Capitol  Hill  press  corps  at  a  bufitl  ; 

I  supper  in  a  manner  unique  in  Washington  social-political  history;  > 
Politics,  on-or-off-the-record,  was  barred  as  a  conversation  piece.  j 

\ 

— No  printing  press  or  tyjie  were  used  in  producing  15  issues  of 
the  Manti  (Utah)  Herald  in  1867.  The  editor  took  pen  in  hand 
and  painstakingly  lettered  headlines  and  news  items.  A  rare  copy 
is  now  in  Yale  University’s  Western  .\mericana  Collection.  .  .  . 
“Outdoor  Life  in  the  Land  of  Rlackhawk,”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
column  by  George  S.  Bachay,  a  former  conservation  warden,  in  ] 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette.  Each  column  is  illustrated  with  an  1 
original  drawing  of  birds  or  fish  by  Mr.  Bachay.  The  sketches  are 
true  to  life  and  have  attracted  many  new  readers.  .  .  .  Click  Re-  ! 
lander,  city  editor,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic,  has  signed  ‘ 
a  contract  for  publication  by  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  j 
of  “Drummers  and  Dreamers,”  an  Indian  source  book  about  a  . 
vanishing  tribe  which  lives  at  Priest  Rapids  on  the  Columbia  River,  j 
east  of  Yakima.  Some  of  the  illustrations  will  be  of  sculptures  by 
Mr.  Rclander  of  American  Indians. 

1 

— Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher,  Texarkana  (Ark.-Texas)  Gazette,  : 
writes:  “Perhaps  we  can  arrange  a  little  rennion  of  those  of  us  who  j 
made  the  19S3  press  trip  to  Colombia  for  the  ANPA  meeting  next  \ 
year  and  have  a  luncheon  or  breakfast  together.  God  knows,  not  i 
cocktail  party.  There  are  already  enough  of  those.”  .  .  .  George  W. 
Whipple,  Jr.,  Publicity  Depatrment,  American  Petroleum  Industries 
Committee,  writes:  “We  never  miss  your  great  column  here!  If* 
terrific.”  Some  readers  end  that  “smashing”  adjective  with  the  letten  . 
“b-l-e.”  .  .  .  John  Carroll,  AP,  and  James  Edmund  Duffy,  New  Yoifc 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  witnessed  screen  comedienne  Marjorie  Main's 
will  aboard  the  liner  Queen  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor.  New  York  Times,  is  working  on  a  book  on  juvenile  delinquency 
>  which  will  be  published  by  the  World  Publishing  Company  next  Spring- 
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No.  Ten  of  a  Series 


Chiropractic’s  Contribution 

to  a  National  Health  Problem 

WAR,  with  all  its  terror  and  hard¬ 
ship,  produces  incapacitating 
mental  and  nervous  strain.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Mental  Health  Act  owes  its 
existence  to  this  fact.  The  act  is  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
more  effective  methods  of  prevention, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  dis¬ 
orders.  It  provides  for  research  and 
the  co-ordination  of  this  research  to 
an  application  of  the  results  obtained. 

There  is  a  critical  and  growing 
need  for  a  more  extensive  and  effica¬ 
cious  mental  health  service.  The 
grave  problem  of  mental  illness  calls 
for  greater  co-operation  among  all 
branches  of  the  healing  arts  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  welfare. 
The  National  Chiropractic  Association,  through  its  National  Council  on  Psycho¬ 
therapy,  has  co-ordinated  its  efforts  in  this  field  and  has  made  excellent  progress.  It  is 
logical  to  ask  how  doctors  of  chiropractic  correct  mental  and  nervous  disorders.  The 
answer  is  that  chiropractic  approaches  these  problems  on  the  independent  assumption — 
now  an  established  fact — that  much  emotional  illness  often  stems  from  nerve  irritations 
created  by  distortions  of  the  spinal  column,  which  can  be  more  effectively  corrected 
through  the  physical,  mechanical  and  neurological  approach. 

The  contributions  of  chiropractic  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Case  history  surveys,  conducted  by  independent  organizations,  have  shown  that 
chiropractic  treatment  has  achieved  eminently  successful  results  in  the  correction  of  these 
mental  and  nervous  disorders.* 


Once  normal  nerve  function  is  re-established  by  effective  chiro¬ 
practic  treatment,  the  responses  of  these  patients  are  such  that  they 
usually  return  to  normal  living  and  activity. 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  early  treatment  under  chiropractic 
care  reduces  the  need  for  institutional  confinement  and  the  resultant 
lightening  of  the  load  on  these  already  over-taxed  institutions. 

•“350  Nervous  and  Mental  Cases  Under  Chiropractic  Care.” 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 


NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY.  IOWA 
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New  survey  shows 

the  whole  picture 
about  New  York  newspapers 
that  advertising  people 

In  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia— where  some  90%  of 
advertising  billing  originates— 4,618  advertising  executives  were  asked 
by  telephone 

In  New  York:  “What  newspaper  did  you  read  this  morning?’’ 

In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia:  “Do  you  read  a  New  York  daily  news¬ 
paper?”  If  yes,  “Which  one?” 

Over  46%  of  those  interviewed  read  The  New  York  Times,  compared  with 
29.3%  who  read  the  second  newspaper. 

And  among  those  who  read  a  New  York  newspaper,  more  read  The  New 
York  Times  than  read  all  other  New  York  newspapers  combined. 

These  results  reinforce  what  seasoned  media  advertisers  know  from  first¬ 
hand  experience:  advertising  addressed  to  advertising  leaders  gets  its 
most  effective  circulation  when  it  appears  in  The  New  York  Times. 

That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  publishes  more  media  advertising  than 
any  other  U.  S.  newspaper. 

For  more  information  about  this  survey,  write  to  The  New  York  Times 
Research  Department,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


,  Ncto  f orkSItiiM 


For  35  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
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Bryson  Anti-Liquor  Ad  Bill 
Held  To  Be  Discriminatory 


Rep.  Dingell  Sponsors  Measure 
To  Ban  All  Tobacco  Ad  Copy 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  iteTiands  to  be  heard.  The  com- 


In  hearings  which  began  Wed¬ 
nesday  (May  19)  on  a  bill  to  bar 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising  from 
interstate  transmission  by  printed, 
or  spoken  (radio  and  TV)  word, 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  accum- 
mulated  a  repetitious  record  of 
many  thousands  of  pages  of  oral 
testimony  and  written  briefs — all 
of  which  may  be  of  no  avail. 

In  addition  to  the  forbidding 
miss  of  material  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  expected  to  read  an  eval¬ 
uate.  there  is  the  warning  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  amend 
the  bill  to  include  a  similar  ban  on 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

Rep.  John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan 
Democrat  is  the  sponsor  of  the 
measure  which  would  add  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Bryson  Bill 
(H  R.  1227)  a  ban  on  ad  copy  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and 
pipe  tobacco  and  all  other  tobacco 
products. 

Senate  Hearing  June  21 

Congressman  Dingell  had  sought 
to  have  his  amendment  considered 
at  the  same  time  the  Bryson  meas¬ 
ure  was  taken  up.  He  assured  he 
will  offer  the  revision  if  the  Bry¬ 
son  Bill  goes  to  the  House  floor — 
a  trip  it  has  not  accomplished  in 
about  20  years  of  effort. 

A  similar  amendment  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  when  Senator  William 
Langer’s  proposal,  identical  with 
the  Bryson  draft,  comes  on  for 
hearings  before  a  Senate  commerce 
subcommittee  June  21. 

The  three-day  hearings  before 
the  House  committee  got  under 
way  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  moral 
revivalist  meeting.  Sponsors  are 
congressmen  long  active  in  direct 
and  indirect  means  frankly  mapped 
lo  reinstate  national  prohibition 
against  manufacture,  handling,  or 
wie  of  liquor.  “Dry”  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  tub- 


mittee  expressed  desire,  but  faint 
hope,  that  a  few  spokesmen  might 
be  selected,  all  points  covered  in 
that  manner,  and  through  written 
briefs. 

The  Distilled  Spirits  Institute 
led  industry  oppasition.  Newspa¬ 
per  publisher  groups  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  trades  were  present  to  re¬ 
peat  arguments  which  in  the  past 
have  carried  sufficient  force  to 
bottle  the  bill  up  in  committee. 
These  contentions  ran  mainly  to 
the  point  that  sale  and  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  violate  no 
law  and  violates  no  rules  of  proper 
conduct;  the  industries  have  a  rigid¬ 
ly  enforced  code  of  ethics  which 
bars  advertising  of  liquor  on  radio 
or  TV,  prohibits  use  of  pictures 
carrying  a  .special  appeal  to 
younger  persons,  and  rules  out  pic¬ 
tures  linked  with  special  promotion 
for  holidays  which  have  religious 
significance. 

AAAA's  Attack 

The  Bryson  Bill,  to  prohibit  all 
interstate  advertising  for  all  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  would  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  a  lawful  industry  and 
against  advertising  as  a  legitimate 
and  nece.ssary  form  of  selling, 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  told  the  House 
Committee. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  advertising 
is  performing  according  to  high 
standards,”  Mr.  Gamble  said,  “and 
that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
singled  out.  among  all  the  forms 
of  selling,  for  unfair  and  discrimi¬ 
natory  restriction.” 

■Mso  appearing  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  Gilbert  H.  Weil,  general 
counsel  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  who  stated  that 
the  Association’s  opposition  to  the 
Bill  “is  based  upon  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  that  honest  and  proper 
advertising  of  a  lawful  commod¬ 
ity  should  not  and  cannot  be  sub¬ 


thumping  for  the  Bryson  -  Langer  jected  to  censorial  blackout, 
proposition  and  they  turned  out  in  The  position  taken  by  the  news- 
full  numbers.  Even  local  com-  paper  and  advertising  trades  is  that 
niunities  had  sent  delegates  with  the  bill  Is  an  entering  wedge  to  ex¬ 


ercise  wide  control  over  public 
morals  by  permitting  pressure 
groups  to  decide  what  is  and  what 
is  not  proper.  Also,  it  was  pointed 
out.  the  measure  presents  grave 
con.stitutional  questions. 

Most  of  the  committee  members 
had  heard  both  sides  of  the  story 
many  times  in  the  past.  There  was 
obvious  impatience  on  their  part  to 
get  the  hearings  out  of  the  way 
and  get  back  to  their  busy  legisla¬ 
tive  calendars.  But  they  realized 
there  is  a  political  angle  of  ma¬ 
jor  proportions  involved,  and  also 
that  a  new  element  has  been  intro¬ 
duced;  the  late  Rep.  Joseph  Bry¬ 
son.  father  of  the  bill,  died  last 
year,  and  the  prohibition  journals 
have  been  playing  hard  the  idea 
of  getting  the  bill  through  at  least 
one  house  of  Congress  a.s  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Mr.  Bryson — “it  was 
dear  to  his  heart.” 

This  has  been  done  with  respect 
to  other  types  of  bills  in  the  past. 
And.  old-timers  at  the  Capitol  say. 
the  tacit  understanding  that  the 
other  house  will  stop  the  measure 
once  the  memorial  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  has  no  binding  force. 

*Drys’  Look  to  Ike 

Surveys  of  Congress  show  that 
approximately  75%  of  the  sena 
tors  and  representatives  live  in 
small  communities.  It  is  in  the 
rural  areas  that  prohibition  has  its 
strength.  In  an  election  year,  a 
rural  population  intensely  interes¬ 
ted  in  a  bill  has  good  prospects  of 
success,  especially  when  the  urban 
population  views  it  passively,  or  ig¬ 
nores  it. 

The  “drys”  are  convinced  that 
President  Eisenhower  will  sign  their 
bill  if  Congress  accepts  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  advertising  encourages 
the  young  people  to  take  up  the 
alcohol  drinking  habit,  and  old¬ 
sters  to  drink  more.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  one  prediction  on  which 
t'ley  have  substantial  agreement 
with  the  beverage  industry,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  newspapers  and 
other  opponents. 

Typical  of  the  argument  direc¬ 
ted  against  the  legislative  move  was 
the  question  by  Beniamin  Joseph 
of  National  Retail  Liquor  Package 
Stores  .Association:  “Do  you  hon¬ 
estly  think  you  will  satisfy  by  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Bryson  Bill  any  desire 
concerning  alcoholic  beverages?” 

The  answer,  he  supplied,  is  that 


Bante  Leads  Race 
For  ITU  Presidency 

George  N.  Bante,  president  of 
Chicago  Local  No.  16.  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Independent  Party 
ticket,  was  keeping  ahead  of 
Woodruff  Randolph  for  the  ITU 
presidency,  on  the  basis  of  unoffi¬ 
cial  and  incomplete  returns  cov¬ 
ering  68  locals  including  most 
of  the  larger  cities,  as  E&P  went 
to  press  Thursday  night.  May  20. 
The  unofficial  vote  for  68  locals 
gave  Bante  18,988;  Randolph, 
16,451. 

Bante  lagged  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  but  led  in  Los  .Angeles, 
Washington.  D.C..  Denver,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  San 
Francisco.  Houston,  Memphis  and 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

the  “drys”  are  not  concerned  with 
advertising  per  se  because  they  still 
would  have  the  so-called  problem 
of  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  And 
he  predicted  that  passage  of  the 
Bryson  Bill  would  bring  to  Con¬ 
gress  new  bills  to  ban  interstate 
shipment  of  grain  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  alcoholic  beverages, 
of  glassware,  cartons  and  other  ma¬ 
terials. 

Rep.  Emmanuel  Celler  (New 
York  Democrat)  declared  that  gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  on  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  would  e.stablish  a  prece¬ 
dent  which  could  lead  to  a  “general 
federal  censorship”  of  the  press  and 
radio. 

ANPA  on  Record 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  confined  its  attack  on 
the  anti-advertising  bill  to  the  filing 
of  a  statement  by  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager,  which  re¬ 
peated  what  the  industry  has  said 
many  times  before,  to  wit: 

“.Any  commodity  or  service 
which  may  be  legally  offered  to 
the  public  should  not  be  prohibited 
from  advertising. 

“.Any  legislation  which  restricts 
advertising  of  a  legitimate  com¬ 
modity  or  service  to  the  public 
also  restricts  competition  and 
ten. Is  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  pro¬ 
ducer.” 

The  American  Newspaper  (luild- 
CIO  declared  it  feels  that  the  Bry¬ 
son  measure  is  discriminatory  and 
unconstitutional. 

“.Advertising  matter  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  free  press — and  as  much 
a  part  of  it — as  news  matter  and 
editorial  opinion.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  makes  no  distinction  in  the 
protection  it  gives  the  free  press,” 
said  the  .ANG  statement. 
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Higher  Court  Overrules 
Judge’s  Press  Ban,  3-2 


was  ‘fatally  infected’  with  an  ab- 

sence  of  ‘that  fundamental  fairness  C^CinnGtt,  1  Tipp 
essential  to  the  very  concept  of  j  rn  /^luh 

justice,”’  the  court  said.  “Nor  is  OU-YeaT  CiUD 


there  presented  a  situation  m 
which  the  district  attorney  has  re- 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
In  a  surprise  presentation,  Frank 


Exclusion  of  press  and  public 
while  the  prosecution’s  case  was 
being  presented  caused  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  of  Supreme  Court, 
New  York,  on  May  18  to  reverse 
the  conviction  of  Minot  F.  Jelke 
for  compulsory  prostitution. 

The  higher  court,  in  a  three-to- 
two  decision,  ordered  a  new  trial 
on  the  grounds  that  the  defendant 
had  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  a 
public  trial  by  the  action  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions  Judge  Francis  L.  Va- 
iente. 

Hogan  to  Appeal 

District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan 
of  New  York  County  said  he  im¬ 
mediately  will  ask  permission  to 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Albany,  the  state’s  highest  court, 
to  reverse  the  Appellate  Division 
and  reinstate  the  vice  conviction. 
A  prosecutor  must  obtain  special 
permission  to  appeal  such  a  ruling 
in  favor  of  a  defendant.  He  refused 
to  say  whether  he  will  retry  the 
vice  case  if  the  reversal  is  not 
upset  by  the  highest  court. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany 
still  has  before  it  the  direct  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Judge  Valente  in¬ 
fringed  upon  freedom  of  the  press 
and  also  whether  the  press  may 
legally  take  up  the  cudgels  for  a 
defendant  when  he  is  deprived  of 
public  trial.  This  case  was  initiated 
by  the  United  Press,  International 
News  Service  and  several  New 
York  City  newspapers. 

Can  Press  Intervene? 

In  a  3-2  decision  in  March,  1953, 
the  Appellate  Division  rejected 
the  theory  that  the  press  has  legal 
standing  to  intervene  in  behalf  of 
a  public  trial  and  the  majority 
denied  any  question  of  press  free¬ 
dom  was  involved. 

Two  justices  then  in  the  major¬ 
ity — Dore  and  Callahan — were  the 
minority  in  the  decision  ordering 
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a  new  trial.  They  held  the  judge 
had  statutory  power  to  exclude 
members  of  the  public  not  directly 
interested  in  a  case  that  was  likely 
to  involve  obscene  and  salacious 
testimony. 

In  the  earlier  majority  opinion 
Justices  Dore  and  Callahan  took 
the  view  that  a  serious  question 
might  arise  concerning  “public 
trial"  if  it  was  not  public  also  in 
so  far  as  the  newspapers  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  two  minority  justices  in  the 
1953  ruling — Peck  and  Bergan — 
were  not  participants  in  the  latest 
aopeal.  They  had  held  that  news¬ 
papers  have  a  legal  right  to  protest 
denial  of  a  public  trial. 

The  Appellate  Division’s  27-page 
majority  opinion  was  written  by 
Justice  Earle  C.  Bastow.  Justices 
Charles  D.  Breitel  and  Bernard 
Botein  concurring.  Justice  Joseph 
M.  Callahan  wrote  the  15-page 
minority  opinion  with  Justice 
Edward  S.  Dore  concurring. 

Exceeded  Authority 

The  majority  opinion  ruled  that 
Judge  Valente  overstepped  his 
authority  when  he  barred  press 
and  public.  The  Appellate  Court’s 
majority  declared: 

“The  decision  of  the  trial  court 
to  close  the  trial  was  to  a  large 
extent  based  on  its  stated  opinion 
‘that  such  extensive  press  coverage 
to  a  case  of  this  kind  is  catering  to 
vulgar  sensationalism,  if  not  actual 
depravity.’ 

“We  conceive  it  to  be  no  part  of 
the  work  of  the  judiciary  upon  the 
facts  here  presented  to  decide  what 
a  newspaper  prints  or  to  what  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  it  caters  to  sell 
its  papers. 

“A  judge  may  have  his  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  good  taste  of 
what  may  appear  in  public  prints, 
but  when  serving  as  a  judicial  of¬ 
ficer  he  has  no  right  in  a  situation 
such  as  this  to  restrain  or  dictate 
what  portion  of  court  proceedings 
shall  be  made  available  for  reading 
by  the  public. 

“If  abuses  exist,  they  are  the 
proper  subject  for  correction  by  the 
people  through  constitutional 
amendment  or  by  statutory  enact¬ 
ment  by  their  duly  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Legislature.” 

The  court  noted  that  it  had 
“refrained  from  discussing  our  de¬ 
cision  in  United  Press  vs.  Valente 
for  the  reason  that  an  appeal  there¬ 
from  is  pending  in  our  court  of 
last  resort.” 

It  said  further,  however,  that 
“generally  speaking,  what  takes 
place  in  a  courtroom  is  public 
property.” 

“We  are  not  faced  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  newspaper  accounts 
published  during  or  prior  to  the 
trial  aroused  such  prejudice  in  the 
community  that  appellant’s  trial 


leased  any  so-called  ‘confessions’  Gannett,  president  of  the  Gannett 
or  made,  say,  pre-trial  statements  Co.  Inc.,  received  a  50-year  mem- 
as  to  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  bership  pin  in  the  Gannett  25-Year 
as  indeed  he  should  not.  Such  Club,  which  was  holding  its  ninth 
statement,  in  the  intere-sts  of  pre-  annual  banquet  May  17. 
venting  unfairness  and  prejudice  to  Frank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the 
a  defendant  yet  to  be  tried,  should  company  s  board,  who  had  just  le- 
not  be  made  public  without  ad-  ceived  a  50-year  pin  from  Mr. 
equate  justification.  Gannett,  unexpectedly  handed  Mr. 

♦Not  Be  Tolerated’  Gannett  a  similar  pin.  Mr  Tripp 

,  *  .u  .  .  said  Mr.  Gannett  deserved  the  pm 

It  becomes  apparent  that  to  only  4^ 

place  m  the  hands  of  any  court  ^jn^g  Mr.  Gannett  bought  the  first 
the  power  in  a  criminal  trial  to  Gannett  Newspapers,  the 

close  the  door  of  a  courtroom  dur-  T^ipp 

mg  the  presentation  of  the  case  of  ^  reporter  on  the  newspaper 

one  party  and  open  it  when  the  Mr.  Gannett  purchased  it. 

other  party  undertakes  to  present  ■ 

his  case  creates  a  situation  that  ground  that  the  case  had  been 
should  not  be  tolerated.  over-publicized  and  that  the  cur- 


should  not  be  tolerated.  over-publicized  and  that  the  cur- 

“Any  person  acquainted  wiTTi  tain  was  being  drawn  in  the  inter- 
the  prosecution  of  crime  knows  ests  of  good  morals.” 
that  many  a  witness  who  may  In  reference  to  closing  part  of 
testify  glibly  and  falsely  in  the  sec-  the  Jelke  trial  during  the  prosecu- 
recy  of  a  grand  jury  room  will  in-  tion’s  case,  the  Appellate  Court 
variably  refuse  or  be  reluctant  to  said,  “we  have  a  clear  picture  that 
give  the  same  untrue  testimony  so  far  as  the  court  was  concerned 


upon  the  trial  in  open  court. 
“When  such  testimony  is  pub- 


the  need  for  privacy  vanished  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  people’s 


licly  given,  the  witness  well  knows  .  j  *  ,  .  u  • 

there  may  be  persons  who  can  and  , 

will  come  forward  to  testify  as  to  °  “  $3,000,000  manufacturing  for- 


the  true  facts.  Moreover,  in  a  case 
such  as  this,  a  half-open  and  half¬ 


tune,  was  sentenced  to  three  to  six 
years  in  state  prison  and  has  been 


closed  trial  placed  an  additional  aP; 

burden  upon  the  defendant.  The  He  served  an  eigh  -monft 

rulint:  of  the  court  in  effect  was  workhouse  term  last  year  for  ille- 
that  if  one  testified  for  the  people  gal  possession  of  two  revolvers 

The  Appellate  Court  s  minonty 


the  witness  would  be  shielded  from 


publicity  but  if  one  testified  for  ‘I?®  reversal  as  a 

the  defense  it  would  be  in  the  piti-  » 

less  Blare  of  oress  and  niiblic  We  proper  conduct  of 

less  glare  or  press  ana  puDiic.  we  .  •  i  I*  -j  rever<ial  left  the 
are  unwilling  to  place  the  stamp  of  tne  reversal  ett  tne 

approval  u,^n  any  such  unortho-  ^^erless  to  prevent  thei^ 

dox  and  in  this  cL  unwarranted  the  fur« 

procedure.  It  is  unneces.sary  to  f  ^PP'^  9^  ^'‘7  .  "f'T*  ^  ** 

broadcast  indiscriminately.  Court 
speculate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  .  jj  j  u  li  .  u. 

..,0-  T.,  iT„:*  sessions,  it  added  should  not  be 

defendant  was  prejudiced.  In  Unit-  •  r  u-  v 

..-A  polluted  we  Isprings  from  who 
ed  Press  vs.  Valente  it  was  said  T  .  -  ,  S  -  .  u 

‘.u..  ...»  _ _ obscene  material  offensive  to  pub- 

that  the  decisions  were  practically  _  -.1.  .  „ 

.0  fkot  „  _ Jl,  ..J  he  decency  will  flow  without  re- 

unanimous  that  a  judgment  of  con-  p  ” 

viction  is  reversed  on  appeal  by  a  ^  ^ 

defendant  without  any  affirmative  . _ 

showing  of  prejudice,  if  he  has  not  Fcrtt©rSOn  CnCtimiCin 
had  nor  waived  a  public  trial.  In  Of  Toledo  Blade  Co. 
that  event,  prejudice  is  presumed.’  ”  Toledo 

“We  recognize  the  inherent  right  Richard  C.  Patterson,  former 


of  a  judge  to  control  the  conduct  general  manager  of  the  Toledo 
locally  of  a  trial  over  which  he  is  Times,  and  vicepresident  of  the  To¬ 
presiding,”  the  court  said.  “Thus,  ledo  Blade  Co.,  was  elected  chair- 
he  has  power  to  prevent  disorder  man  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
in  the  court  and  may  exclude  par-  the  Toledo  Blade  Co.  at  the  an- 
ticular  individuals  if  good  order  mial  meeting  May  18. 
requires  it.  or  clear  the  courtroom  Mr.  Patterson  succeeds  the  late 
of  spectators  for  a  limited  time  to  Florance  E.  Cottrell  as  chairman, 
preserve  order  or  exclude  children.  Mr.  Patterson  became  general 
Similarly,  he  may  limit  the  number  manager  and  president  of  the  Times 
of  spectators  to  promote  .sanitary  in  1917,  and  retained  the  title  of 
conditions  by  keeping  the  air  pure  general  manager  after  that  paper 
and  fresh  in  what  would  otherwise  was  purchased  by  the  late  Paul 


be  a  crowded  courtroom.  Block.  Sr.,  in  1930. 

“These  and  similar  local  rulings.  Also  elected  to  the  board  were 
how'cver,  do  not  fall  within  the  Mrs.  Dina  W.  Block,  Mrs.  Mar- 
orbit  of  the  action  here  taken  in  jorie  Block,  Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Wil- 
excluding  both  spectators  and  press  Block.  Amos  Harnish,  LeRoy 

— the  entire  public — from  a  major  Newmyer,  Daniel  Nicoll  and  Grove 
portion  of  the  trial  upon  the  Patterson. 
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Ferger  Tells  Librarians 
Readers  Like  Courage 


Cincinnati 

"Fair-minded  folk  may  prefer  a 
newspaper  always  to  agree  with 
them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will 
insist  upon  it,  and  they  very  likely 
will  respect  the  newspaper  that 
dares  to  disagree  with  them." — 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  president  and 
publisher,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Addressing  the  30th  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association 
here  this  week,  Mr.  Ferger  also 
said; 

“We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  Star  Chamber  of  London, 
when  a  chronicleer  might  have  his 
ears  cut  off  for  printing  something 
displeasing  to  the  powers-that-be. 
Rough  and  rigorous  censorship  of 
the  press  still  exists  in  some  parts 
of  the  world — in  fact  in  many  parts 
of  the  world — but  whereever  the 
people  are  free,  the  press  likewise 
is  free.  And  that  is  no  coincidence. 

“1  do  not  believe  any  newspaper 
can  continue  to  operate,  for  any 
length  of  time,  under  the  concept 
which  confuses  personal  preference 
and  public  policy.  A  successful 
newspaper  has  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

“People,  I  think,  respect  courage 
in  a  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Ferger  recalled  what  Paul 
Bellamy,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  told 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  25  years  ago: 

“Blessed  be  the  critics  of  the 
newspapers.  If  it  were  not  for 
them  and  all  their  works,  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  far  greater 
danger  than  the  most  uncompro¬ 
mising  of  them  think  of  us,  grow¬ 
ing  fat  in  the  head,  paralyzed  in 


the  will,  and  soon  ceasing  to  en¬ 
cumber  the  earth.” 

“I  agree  that  the  final  arbiter  of 
a  newspaper’s  destiny  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reader,”  Mr.  Ferger  said. 

The  Enquirer  publisher  stressed 
the  growing  importance  of  the  in¬ 
ter-dependence  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  its  “library  or  reference 
room.” 

The  modern  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Ferger  observed,  can¬ 
not  report  what  is  new  today,  with¬ 
out  knowing — and  having  record 
of — what  happened  yesterday,  and 
last  month,  and  last  year.  Better 
trained  writers  make  sure  of  back¬ 
ground  facts  through  reference  to 
the  library. 

Mrs.  Lw  C.  Jessup  of  the  Nash- 
ville  Banner,  was  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  division. 

Miss  Agnes  Henebrey,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  the 
archivist,  read  minutes  of  the  first 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  July  1, 
1924,  when  only  eight  librarians 
were  present. 

Reporters’  Secrecy  Pact 

Joseph  Garretson,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  columnist,  declared  re¬ 
porters  characterized  by  the  movies 
as  heartless  creatures  are  often  as 
sentimental  as  newspaper  readers. 
For  instance,  he  recalled,  the  Anna 
Marie  Hahn  case,  18  years  ago. 
She  poisoned  several  aged  Cincin¬ 
nati  men  and  was  the  first  woman 
electrocuted  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Gar¬ 
retson  covered  the  trial  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  company 
with  a  score  of  reporters  from  out- 
of-town  papers,  including  Bob 
Casey  of  the  Chicago  News,  and 
Jim  Kilgallen  of  International 
News  Service.  Anna  Marie  had  a 


365-Day  Files 
For  City  Desks 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Librarians  run  a  365-envelope 
clipping  file  on  each  city  desk  in 
the  Lindsay-Schaub  group  of  news¬ 
papers.  These  envelopes  contain 
clippings  from  today’s  paper  on 
every  future  action  or  possible  fu¬ 
ture  development  suggested  by  the 
stories. 

“In  this  way,”  says  Editor  Ed¬ 
ward  Lindsay,  “we  never  go  away 
and  leave  a  flagpole  sitter  in  mid¬ 
air.” 


son  1 2  years  old.  The  reporters  got 
together  and  decided  that  even  that 
child  might  have  a  future  and  they 
didn’t  want  it  spoiled.  So  they 
agreed  never  to  mention  his  name 
or  to  keep  track  of  his  progress. 

“And  to  this  day  they  have  kept 
their  pledge,”  the  speaker  ex¬ 
plained.  Joe  Garretson  bought  the 
woman’s  confession  for  the  En¬ 
quirer,  it  was  syndicated  to  20 
newspapers  and  the  proceeds  en¬ 
abled  young  Hahn,  whose  name 
was  changed,  to  go  to  private 
school.  Later,  Garretson  heard, 
the  son  entered  the  Navy  and 
served  in  World  War  11.  “1  haven’t 
the  slightest  idea  where  he  lives 
or  what  he’s  doing  right  now,”  the 
columnist  remarked.  “We  reporters 
know  the  Cincinnati  lawyer  who 
defended  Mrs.  Hahn  and  arranged 
for  the  boy’s  education.  But,  he’ll 
tell  you,  we  never  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Milton  Prensky,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
discussing  “New  Sources  and  Re¬ 
sources  of  News,”  informed  the 
meeting  that  hundreds  of  govern¬ 
mental  reports  and  documents, 
available  without  cost,  should 
prove  valuable  to  any  newspaper 
library. 


recognition  plaques  are  presented  by  Ralph  Shoemaker,  left,  of  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  to  char- 
»r  members  of  newspaper  library  group:  Matthew  Redding,  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun;  Mau- 
nce  Symonds,  New  York  Daily  News;  and  Harry  Pence,  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Roger  Ferger,  Enquirer 

publisher,  is  looking  on. 
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Times-Star's 
Editors  Vacate 
'Ivory  Tower' 

Cincinnati 

Getting  into  the  swing  of  his 
new  job  as  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Times-Star,  David  S.  Ingalls 
ordered  the  associate  editors  to 
move  out  of  the  “ivory  tower”  on 
the  14th  floor  so  that  the  space 
may  be  rented  to  other  concerns. 

Now  the  editors — Joseph  Sag- 
master,  executive  editor;  George 
Stimson,  and  Groverman  Blake — 
write  editorials  in  fifth  floor  of¬ 
fices  within  easy  reach  of  Mr.  In¬ 
galls,  who  occupies  the  office  of 
George  Fries,  recently  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Ingalls  denied  rumors  the 
Times-Star  might  figure  in  a  sale 
or  merger. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  moved  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati  if  1 
thought  the  paper  would  be 
changed.”  said  the  lawyer-pub¬ 
lisher.  “We  have  no  present  inten¬ 
tions  of  making  a  sale,  merger  or 
purchase  of  newspaper  properties.” 

The  Times-Star  has  a  fine  young 
editorial  staff,  he  pointed  out,  in 
charge  of  Robert  W.  Copelan, 
managing  editor,  and  Jerry  Hurter, 
news  and  city  editor.  A  few  old¬ 
sters  have  been  retired  but  no  other 
retirements  are  planned;  he  intends 
working  with  the  present  person¬ 
nel  in  an  attempt  to  realize  its 
full  potentialities. 

“The  Times-Star  will  maintain 
its  established  policies  and  princi¬ 
ples,”  he  continued.  “The  newspa¬ 
per  ha.s  a  great  place  in  the  future 
of  Cincinnati  and  I  want  to  be  as 
helpful  as  I  can  in  making  it  grow 
and  do  its  job  in  the  interest  of 
this  city  and  the  surrounding  areas 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.” 

The  Times-Star  has  a  radio  and 
television  outlet,  WKRC,  headed 
by  Hulbert  Taft,  Jr.  However,  Mr. 
Ingalls  added,  “in  spite  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  radio  and  television, 
newspapers  are  still  the  basic 
means  of  obtaining  news  and  opin¬ 
ions.  They  have  a  responsibility 
to  report  impartially  and  accurate¬ 
ly  the  news  of  the  area,  the  nation 
and  the  world.  They  have  an  added 
responsibilty  of  providing  editorial 
comment  and  of  giving  their  read¬ 
ers  the  best  thinking  they  can  on 
public  questions.” 

The  United  States’  only  Naval 
ace  in  World  War  I  admits  he  has 
plenty  to  learn  about  newspaper 
business,  although  he  has  been  a 
Times-Star  director  and  executive 
committee  member  for  some  years. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Ingalls, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Semple,  Cincinnati,  are  majority 
stockholders.  They  are  daughters 
of  the  late  Charles  P.  Taft,  I,  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Hulbert  Taft,  Sr.  as 
publisher.  Several  months  ago, 
Mr.  Ingalls  bought  a  home  near 
Mr.  Taft  on  Cincinnati’s  exclusive 
Indian  Hill. 
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Pegler’s  Libel  Trial 
Held  in  Press  Vacuum 


Scant  newspaper  coverage  was 
being  given  to  the  Quentin  Rey- 
noIds-Westbrook  Pegler  libel  suit 
trial  which  continued  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  Federal  Court.  New 
York  City.  (E  &  P.  May  15,  page 
12.)  Of  the  seven  metropolitan 
dailies,  only  the  New  York  Post 
carried  regular  reports  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  Mr.  Reynolds  pressed  his 
claim  for  $500,000  damages  against 
Mr.  Pegler  and  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

During  cross-examination  by 
Hearst  Counsel  Charles  Henry, 
the  plaintiff  related  how  the  late 
Damon  Runyon  had  “agentcd”  for 
him  in  obtaining  a  job  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  the  1930s. 

“And  Joe  Connolly  fthen  head 
of  INS)  paid  you  $50  a  week 
more  than  you  had  ever  received,” 
commented  Mr.  Henry.  The  wit¬ 
ness  agreed,  .saying  he  had  cher¬ 
ished  his  connection  with  the 
Hearst  organization. 

Hilarious,  Then  Horrified 

The  basis  for  the  libel  suit,  be¬ 
gun  five  years  ago,  was  a  column 
written  by  Mr.  Pegler  in  which  he 
described  Mr.  Reynolds  as  an 
“absentee  war  correspondent” 
with  a  “yellow  streak”  and  a  “pro¬ 
tuberant  belly  filled  with  something 
else  than  guts.” 

Mr.  Henry  brought  up  the  names 
of  Hearst  executives — Barry  Paris, 
Seymour  Berkson.  W.  R.  Hearst, 
Jr..  Richard  F,.  Berlin — and  said 
to  the  plaintiff.  “Now,  if  there  was 
any  malice  in  the  published  ar¬ 
ticle.  it  was  due  entirely  to  Mr. 
Pegler  and  not  to  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration.  was  it  not?” 

“All  I  know,”  replied  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  “was  that  Mr.  Pegler  made 
the  bullets  and  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  shot  them.” 

He  admitted  that  his  first  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Pegler  article  was 
“great  hilarity.”  but  he  wa.s  “hor¬ 
rified”  later  when  he  observed  that 
top  executives  of  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization.  “who  knew  better,”  had 
signed  the  answer  papers  charging 
him  with  being  “a  grotesque, 
moral  degenerate.” 

Mr.  Henry  pricked  at  the  plain¬ 
tiff's  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
hazards  in  assignments  as  a  war 
correspondent  for  Collier's  and 
questioned  him  as  to  “the  easy 
life”  of  a  war  reporter.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  told  of  being  subject  to 
GI  discipline  while  at  the  front. 
The  Hearst  lawyer  asked,  “How 
many  GIs  do  you  know  who  were 
able  to  spend  34  weeks  at  home?” 

‘Uncle'  Message  a  Ruse 

A  me.ssage  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  sent  to  the  White  House,  ad¬ 
dressing  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  “Uncle”  and  referring 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  “Aunt  Ele¬ 
anor,”  came  up  in  connection  with 


the  plaintiff" s  close  association  with 
the  wartime  Administration.  He 
explained  that  the  message  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  ruse  to  help  him  to 
obtain  credentials  with  the  French 
Army;  that  he  was  not  a  relative 
of  the  late  Presidents.  The  ruse 
was  something  he  had  learned 
while  working  for  INS,  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  remarked.  It  was  effective, 
he  added. 

Visits  War  Areas 

Mr.  Reynolds  described  how  he 
often  entertained  requests  from 
Washington  officials,  particularly 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal.  to  visit  some  war  area  and 
write  articles  which  would  help  to 
present  the  full  picture  for  public 
understanding. 

Mr.  Henry  asked  if  this  didn’t 
amount  to  a  case  of  doing  propa¬ 
ganda  work  for  the  government. 
Me.  Reynolds  denied  it,  empha¬ 
sizing  that  many  corre.spondents 
received  such  requests  and  it  was 
the  way  that  he  and  others,  too  old 
for  combat  duty,  used  their  type¬ 
writers  to  help  fight  the  war. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Henry  pressed 
the  witness  to  explain  why  Secre¬ 
tary  Forrcstal  had  requested  a 
“facetious  story”  on  the  return  of 
the  damaged  carrier  Franklin  to 
Brooklyn.  It  developed  that  Mr. 
Henry  had  misunderstood  the  testi¬ 
mony;  Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  had 
talked  about  a  “feature  story.” 

The  plaintiff  was  hazy  and  vague 
in  recounting  his  income  from  ra¬ 
dio,  television  and  lecture  jobs  in 
the  1940.S,  but  his  attorney,  l.ouis 
Nizer,  advised  Judge  Edward 
Weinfeld  and  the  jury  that  tax 
records  would  be  introduced  on 
this  subject.  It  was  indicated  that 
the  trial  would  last  another  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Pegler  has  been  sitting  with 
the  defense  counsel  each  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  reces.s  he  visited  a  nearby 
courtroom  to  talk  with  Joe  Ryan, 
the  waterfront  labor  leader  who 
was  on  trial — the  jury  disagreed — 
in  a  union  rackets  case. 

The  Reynolds-Pegler  case  has 
been  attracting  a  capacity  court¬ 
room  audience. 

Danger  in  Beauvais 

Under  cross-examination,  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  unable  to  recall  how 
many  days  he  .spent  at  the  front  in 
World  War  II.  He  defined  the 
front  as  “any  place  where  there  is 
firing — where  you  could  be  killed.” 

“You  could  get  killed  on  42nd 
Street,”  said  Mr.  Henry. 

“It  was  easier  to  be  killed  in 
Beauvais,”  replied  Mr.  Reynolds 
with  a  reference  to  a  French  town 
where  he  once  was  under  air  at¬ 
tack.  He  denied  a  defense  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  wrote  “a  lot  of  idle 
gossip”  from  France  during  the 
war. 


“I  don’t  think  a  more  truthful 
group  ever  lived  than  the  war  cor¬ 
respondents,”  added  Mr.  Reynolds. 
He  admitted  he  told  “an  absolutely 
false”  story  while  returning  from 
Dunkerque.  He  said  he  told  mili¬ 
tary  guards  at  an  English  seaport 
that  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Bordeaux  had  asked  him  to  hurry 
back  to  London. 

Mr.  Reynolds  explained  he  and 
other  reporters  were  anxious  to  get 
to  London  and  wanted  to  bypass 
hundreds  of  refugees  jammed  up 
at  Falmouth. 

He  told  of  a  later  encounter  with 
Prime  Minister  DeValera  of  Ire¬ 
land,  whom  he  interviewed.  He 
told  DeValera  about  German  tanks 
and  parachutists. 

“You  had  never  seen  a  German 
parachutist?”  asked  Mr.  Henry. 

“No,  I've  never  seen  one,”  Mr. 
Reynolds  replied.  “I’ve  never  seen 
a  whale,  but  I  know  something 
about  them.” 

Fiction  in  Dieppe  Report 

Mr.  Henry  questioned  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  closely  on  what  he  said  was 
Mr.  Reynold’s  “grossly  incorrect 
report  of  the  raid”  on  Dieppe, 
France,  in  1940.  Mr.  Henry  in¬ 
timated  that  Mr.  Reynolds  under¬ 
played  the  extent  of  casualties,  and 
improperly  assessed  the  value  of 
the  raid  in  articles  for  Collier’s  and 
in  a  subsequent  book. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  only  fic¬ 
tion  in  the  account  was  a  name 
given  to  a  scientist  who  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  raid  and  whose  identity 
was  “top  secret.” 

“The  whole  account  of  the  raid 
was  fictional,  wasn’t  it?”  Mr.  Henry 
asked. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Reynolds 
leaned  forward  in  the  witness  box, 
and  shouted: 

“Don’t  call  me  a  liar.  Mr. 
Henry!” 

Judge  Weinfeld  a.lmonished  Mr 
Reynolds  to  give  a  “Yes”  or  “No” 
answer. 

Mr.  Reynolds  turned  toward  the 
judge  and  said: 

“Sir,  when  I  am  fighting  for  my 
life  certainly  I  have  the  right  to 
be  indignant.” 

Communism  Angle 

Asked  by  Mr.  Henry  whether  he 
had  ever  known  any  Communists, 
Mr.  Reynolds  replied  that  he  had 
met  some  Communists,  but  did  not 
know  them,  adding,  “There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  after  the 
Dieppe  raid  in  1942  he  had  fa¬ 
vored,  along  with  the  two  British 
communists  and  other  prominent 
Britons,  including  Lords  Beaver- 
brook  and  Montague,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  .second  front  in  order  to 
ease  pressure  on  the  Russians. 

He  added  that  when  he  first  fa¬ 
vored  the  establishment  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  Allied  front,  “1  did  not  know 
all  of  the  facts.  I  did  not  realize 
then  it  was  not  a  political  problem, 
an  emotional  problem,  rather  than 
purely  a  military  problem  and  that 
it  was  far  too  early  to  set  up  a 
second  front.” 
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Wilkes-Barre 
Guild  Strikers 
Receive  Helo 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pi 
Officers  of  the  local  newspaper 
guild  reported  this  week  that  con¬ 
tributions  in  excess  of  $8,000  had 
been  received  from  supporten 
throughout  the  nation  to  help  de¬ 
fray  the  costs  of  a  prolonged  strike 
against  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  newspapers. 

Dailies  Shutdown 
Clergymen  were  active  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  mainly  on  the  issue  of  an 
arbitration  clause  sought  by  the 
publisher,  which  caused  a  shutdown 
of  the  city’s  only  dailies  last  April 
8.  State  mediators  also  continued 
their  work  but  there  were  no  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  management  and  union 
representatives. 

A  May  14  session  broke  up 
when  the  publishers  charged  that 
the  guild’s  introduction  of  “clarifi¬ 
cations”  of  the  contract  proposals 
constituted  a  whole  new  proposi¬ 
tion.  Joseph  F.  Col! is.  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  struck  Record,  said  that  most 
of  the  guild  paper  merely  spelled 
out  current  practices  and  .set  down 
items  agreed  upon. 

Guildsmen  Reject 
The  management  has  offered 
several  versions  of  arbitration  pro-  j' 
cedure  but  the  guildsmen  have  re-  j 
jected  them.  L 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Guild  news-  I 
paper,  being  published  during  the  I 
strike,  has  been  incorporated  as  ( 
a  Pennsylvania  business  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  articles  of  incorporation 
were  issued  to  Valley  News  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Inc.,  authoriz¬ 
ing  capitalization  at  $5,000  through 
the  is.suance  of  50  shares  of  cor¬ 
poration  stock  at  $100  a  share. 

Incorporators  were  listed  as  . 
Michael  Kolesar,  Betty  Malloy, 
and  Walter  Rickert. 

■ 

Hartford  Courant 
To  Receive  Award 

Hartford.  Conn. 
The  Hartford  Courant  has  been 
selected  to  receive  an  award  from 
the  National  Association  for  Men¬ 
tal  Health  “for  its  activities  over 
the  years  in  supporting  progressive 
mental  health  legislation  and  for 
helping,  through  its  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  mental  health  and  men¬ 
tal  illness.” 

The  award,  to  be  given  May  27 
to  Col.  John  R.  Reitemeycr,  Cour¬ 
ant  publisher,  Ls  a  two-foot  scale- 
model  of  the  300-pound  Mental 
Health  Bell  cast  in  1953  from 
metal  restraints  once  used  in  insti¬ 
tutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  first  such  award,  made  last 
year,  went  to  the  Baltimore  Sim- 
papers. 
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From  Gayle  Waldrop,  director.  University  of  Colorado  college  of 
journalism,  B.  Fee  Pace  accepts  the  Crosman  Memorial  trophy  for 
excellence  in  editorial  writing  and  the  Parkhurst  trophy  for  commu¬ 
nity  service,  which  were  won  this  year  by  the  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press.  Fdwin  P.  Hoyt  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Free  Press. 


Edwin  P.  Hoyt's 
Paper  Captures 
2  Colo.  Awards 

Boulder.  Colo. 

Dual  top  honors  for  community 
service  by  a  daily  newspaper  and 
excellence  in  editorial  writing 
were  awarded  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press,  of  which 
Edwin  P.  Hoyt  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  during  the  23rd  Annual 
Newspaper  Week  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  college  of  jour¬ 
nalism  May  14-15. 

The  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst  com¬ 
munity  service  trophy  for  weekly 
newspapers  was  given  to  the  Las 
Animas  Bent  County  Democrat, 
Earl  Asbury  editor  and  publisher, 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Two  reporters  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  staff  received 
awards.  Morton  L.  Margolin  won 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  “Big  Hat” 
for  his  series  of  articles  exposing 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  a  Reclam¬ 
ation  Bureau  project  in  Wyoming. 
Robert  L.  Perkin,  special  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  and  book  editor, 
was  cited  as  an  outstanding  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Colorado  college  of 
journalism. 

A.  A.  Paddock,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Boulder  Daily  Camera, 
was  cited  for  “promoting  civic  pro¬ 
gress  by  consistent  presentation  of 
facts  in  news  columns,  through 
pithy  editorial  paragraphs  and  by 
personal  contacts  with  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  community  leaders.” 

B.  Lee  P.acc.  editorial  writer  for 
the  Colorado  Springs  Free  Press 
and  the  Colorado  Springs  News, 
urged  newspapermen  and  “both 
Joes  (Stalin  and  McCarthy)”  to 
remember  the  Ninth  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  “Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness.” 

He  reminded  the  journalists  that 
there  is  “innocence  quite  as  much 
as  guilt  by  association.”  He  said 
that  we  must  “invent  a  cure”  for 
communism,  being  careful  that  it 
“is  not  as  despicable  as  the  disease 
itself.” 

‘Comic  Strip  Culture' 

Mrs.  Helen  Cudworth.  editor  of 
Morgan  County  Herald,  said  news- 
(wper  thinking  “is  apt  to  be  nega¬ 
tive.  We  want  to  tell  the  world 
what  we  are  against.”  Foreign  peo¬ 
ples  “want  to  know  what  we  are 
for.”  she  said. 

Melvin  Mencher.  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  decried  the  trend  toward 
oversimplification  of  the  news  in 
the  attempt  to  sell  papers. 

“We  are  leaving  the  reader  mis¬ 
informed  and  creating  a  state  of 
mind  where  the  reader  sees  every¬ 
thing  in  terms  of  ‘black  and 
white.’  ”  he  said. 

Mews  now  gives  the  “impression 
that  the  world  is  simple,  orderly 
and  complete.”  a  kind  of  “comic- 
strip  culture.”  he  said.  “We  have 
made  a  fetish  out  of  conveying  the 
news.” 

Edward  Lindsay,  editor,  Lind¬ 


say-Schaub  Newspapers,  in  the 
Crosman  Memorial  Lecture,  said 
he  sees  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
emphasis  in  second  and  third  gen¬ 
erations  of  publishers.  “They  are 
coming  to  be  editors  first  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  second,”  he  said.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  era  of  consolidations — 
which  now  is  reaching  its  final 
phase  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
— many  successful  publishers  were 
business  men  first  and  editors  sec¬ 
ond. 

“In  one  sense  this  change  could 
be  thought  of  as  a  return  to  the 
era  of  the  creative  editors — the 
Bennetts,  the  Pulitzers,  and  the 
Hearsts.  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  modern  newspaper.  These 
early  giants  built  their  empires 
upon  reporting  and  crusading. 

“During  the  era  of  the  business¬ 
man-publisher  that  followed  the 
first  World  War,  emphasis  was 
upon  survival.  Much  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  zeal  of  the  pioneer  editors 
remained,  but  promotional  plans 
for  increasing  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  the  view  to  making 
it  economically  impossible  for  the 
opposition  to  continue,  were  the 
primary  concern  of  the  directing 
head  of  the  publishing  enterprise. 
With  consolidations,  these  pub¬ 
lishers  came  to  worship  objectiv¬ 
ity.  ...  In  their  own  staffs,  and 
by  their  influence  on  wire  service 
staffs,  they  developed  a  generation 
of  reporters  who  became  expert  at 
the  handling  of  official  news. 

‘This  emphasis  on  official  news 
developed  in  every  public  and 
quasi-public  activity  the  official 
news  source.  These  were  experts 
at  making  the  news  available  to 
reporters  in  the  form  that  would 
be  most  satisfactory  to  the  news 
source.  The  official  news  source, 
by  custom,  began  to  develop  cer¬ 
tain  rights  and  privileges  which,  in 
the  main,  were  observed  by  the 
reporters  expert  at  handling  of¬ 
ficial  news.” 

What  impresses  him  now,  Mr. 


Lindsay  said,  is  that  there  are  ex¬ 
amples  in  newspapers  and  wire 
services  of  seeking  truth  where  it 
can  be  found,  without  reference  to 
whether  or  not  news  sources  are 
official. 

■ 

Moore  Is  Elected 
By  AP  of  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

The  .Associated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio  in  annual  session  May  16, 
elected  John  S.  Moore,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Dayton  Journal 
Herald,  as  president.  He  succeeds 
Roger  O.  Dudley,  news  editor  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Jack  Hutton,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
took  top  honors  in  the  photo  con¬ 
test.  His  ‘Twister  Trail.”  showing 
the  path  of  destruction  left  by  a 
tornado,  was  selected  best  of  the 
show  and  also  placed  first  in  the 
spot  news  division  for  newspapers 
over  50.000  circulation. 

Other  winners: 

Spot  news,  under  50,000  circu¬ 
lation — Robert  A.  Semple,  Warren 
Tribune  Chronicle. 

Sports — Cliff  Haga.  Canton  Re¬ 
pository;  James  E.  1-casure,  Jr, 
Chillicothe  Gazette. 

Feature — ^Tom  O’Reilly,  Toledo 
Blade:  Robert  K.  Waldron,  Lima 
News. 

Series — Bob  Doty,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald;  William  Weith,  Mid¬ 
dletown  Journal. 

The  classification  for  “My  Best 
Unpublished  Picture”  award  went 
to  George  Smallsreed,  Jr.,  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch. 

■ 

Fla.  Daily  Goes  Weekly 

Crestview,  Fla. 

The  Crestview  Daily  Globe,  pub¬ 
lished  five  days  a  week  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  and  reverted  to  a  weekly.  Wil¬ 
bur  Powell,  publisher,  said  the 
move  was  prompted  by  a  lack  of 
advertising  and  circulation. 
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FBI  Scrutinizes 
Files  of  ANPA 
On  Ad  Agencies 

Half  a  dozen  agents  from  tho 
New  York  office  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  moved  in¬ 
to  headquarters  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  to  examine  material  re¬ 
lating  to  an  investigation  into  tho 
advertising  business. 

.A  room  was  made  available  to 
the  government  agents  ( F  &  P,  May 
15.  page  7)  and  they  were  busy 
several  days  making  notes  from  a 
voluminous  collection  of  data 
taken  from  ANP.A  files  back  to 
1941. 

FBI  agents  had  previously  ex¬ 
plored  documents  at  other  trade  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  publishing  and 
advertising  business  in  connection 
with  the  Anti-Trust  Division’s  in¬ 
quiry  begun  last  Winter.  Upon  tho 
results  of  the  examination  depends 
a  decision  by  Attorney  Genersd 
Brownell  whether  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  prosecution. 

The  inquiry  has  been  directed 
at  socalled  “standard”  rate  cards, 
the  15%  agency  commission,  and 
the  basis  of  agency  recognition. 

Automotive  Ad  Inquiry 

In  an  unrelated  investigation  of 
possible  anti-trust  violations  in  tho 
automotive  market,  inquiries  havo 
been  made  concerning  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  policies  of  newspapers 
in  accepting  or  declining  advertis¬ 
ing  of  new  and  used  cars,  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  to  the  alleged 
“bootleg”  traffic  (sale  of  new  cars 
at  cut  prices  on  used  car  lots). 

A  report  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  detailing  some  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  newspapers  in  cen¬ 
soring  or  refusing  spurious  new 
car  copy  was  said  to  have  prompt¬ 
ed  the  government  checkup  on 
this  phase  of  its  probe  into  alleged 
attempts  to  monopolize  automobile 
sales.  The  WSJ  story  was  reprint¬ 
ed  in  part  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Guild  Reporter  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “Wall  Street  Journal  Expose — 
Dailies  Abetting  Monopoly  Pric¬ 
ing  in  .Autos.” 

In  response  to  a  question  wheth¬ 
er  the  government  was  pursuing 
this  angle,  a  Department  of  Justice 
spokesman  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  in  Washington  that  it  was  hoped 
that  publishers  would  come  for¬ 
ward  and  report  any  attempts  at 
retaliation  against  them  for  run¬ 
ning  used  car  dealers’  ads. 

■ 

4  Papers  Linked 

Orange,  Calif. 

Formation  of  a  teleprinter  serv¬ 
ice  providing  news  for  four  Orange 
County  newspapers  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  here  under  the  name  Orange 
County  News  Service.  Participants 
are:  Anaheim  Bulletin,  Newport- 
Balboa  Press,  Newport  -  Balboa 
News  -  Times,  Orange  Daily  Newn 
and  Station  KVOE,  Santa  Ana.  A 
photo  service  is  included. 
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New  Haven  Crime  Story 
Like  Hollywood  Script 

By  Alvin  Sizer 


THRILLER — Police  besiege  home  where  James  Pollard  hid  and  lata 
killed  himself.  Tear  gas  seeps  from  the  windows.  Photo  was  taken  b; 
Arthur  Dietle,  New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  city’s  most  exciting  crime 
story  of  the  century  broke  here 
last  week.  It  was  a  newspaperman’s 
dream  except  for  one  heartbreak¬ 
ing  element — it  happened  at  the 
wrong  time. 

The  story  had  all  the  ingredients 
of  a  Hollywood  thriller:  Cops  close 
in  on  two  armed  holdup  men  in 
crowded  downtown  theater;  thugs 
shoot  their  way  out,  leaving  a  de¬ 
tective  critically  wounded;  bandits 
separate,  one  holing  up  in  an  at¬ 
tic  where  he  kills  himself  as  police 
close  in  with  tear  gas  and  riot 
guns;  other  bandit  commandeers 
taxicab,  takes  hLs  life  as  pursuers 
halt  vehicle. 

After  P.M.  Press  Time 

No  newspaperman  could  have 
written  a  better  script  for  a  Page 
1  lead.  It  was  a  real  live  game  of 
cops  and  robbers. 

But  it  happened  just  after  final 
P.M.  editions  had  gone  to  press. 
The  first  important  development, 
shooting  of  the  detective,  occurred 
at  3:40  P.M.,  press  time  for  the 
Register. 

The  Register  pulled  back  its 
front  page  long  enough  to  insert  a 
flash  about  the  detective  (it  was 
sometime  later  before  the  two  ban¬ 
dits  killed  themselves)  and  quickly 
sold  out  its  regular  final  edition 
plas  300  extra  copies. 

The  next  morning  the  Journal- 
Courier  used  120-point  type  for 
“2  Die  in  Shooting,”  devoted  most 
of  its  front  page  and  two  pages 
inside  to  a  lead  story,  numerous 
sidebars  and  19  photographs.  The 
paper  ran  off  4,500  extra  copies 
and  sold  them  all. 

It  was  still  a  big  story  for  the 
Register  next  afternoon.  Page  1 
carried  two  84-point  lines  and 
there  were  side  stories  inside  and 
the  back  page  wa.s  all  photos.  The 
Register  ran  off  3,500  extra  copies 
and  had  a  heavy  sale. 

Meanwhile  all  other  papers  in 
the  state  were  playing  the  story 
heavily.  Television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  locally  and  nationally,  and 
wide  distribution  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  gave  the  story  national  cov¬ 
erage. 

How  It  Was  Covered 

Here’s  how  the  big  story  devel¬ 
oped  and  how  it  was  covered: 

A  second-day  story  in  earlier 
editions  report^  that  the  search 
for  James  Pollard,  26,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Rydstrom,  21,  wanted  for  a 
holdup  in  Middlebury,  had  turned 
toward  the  New  Haven  area. 

At  3:40  P.M.,  acting  on  a  tip. 
New  Haven  detectives  entered  the 
Paramount  Theater  where  the 
hoodlums  were  watching  a  movie 
and  prepared  to  arrest  them.  The 
bandits  began  to  shoot  and  while 


several  hundred  patrons  hid  under 
the  seats  or  ran  from  the  theater, 
Detective  Ralph  Palma,  32,  was 
wounded. 

Register  Police  Reporter  John 
Appel  heard  the  news  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  called  his  office.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Charles  T.  McQueen- 
ey  gave  orders  to  pull  back  Page 
1  for  a  bulletin  and  with  Walter 
Dudar,  rewrite,  went  to  the  scene 
to  take  charge  of  coverage.  Re¬ 
porter  Ted  Cotjanle  hurried  to 
the  theater  from  his  courthouse 
beat.  Photographers  Joe  Pettis  and 
Stuart  Langer  were  assigned  to  the 
story. 

Meanwhile  the  Journal-Courier 
was  swinging  into  action.  Its  City 
Hall  reporter,  Pete  Villano,  heard 
the  news  in  the  mayor’s  office. 
Nelson  Winters,  desk  man  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporter,  heard  a  flash 
over  his  car  radio.  Police  Report¬ 
er  Frank  Whalen,  eating  an  early 
supper,  had  his  police  radio  tuned 
on.  All  headed  for  the  Paramount 
Theater,  as  did  Photographer 
Arthur  Dietle. 

Paul  Cochrane,  chief  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau,  received  his 
first  tip  from  his  daughter,  Carol, 
whose  trip  home  from  school  was 
interrupted  by  ambulances,  police 
cars  and  fire  trucks. 

A  couple  of  minutes  later  Dan 
Kops  of  Radio  Station  WAVZ 
phoned  the  AP  bureau  its  first 
printable  bulletin  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  by  the  station’s 
George  Phillips. 

Carl  Lalumia,  the  bureau’s  as¬ 
sistant  chief,  who  was  about  to  go 
home  when  the  first  flash  came, 
stayed  on,  organized  the  whole 
story  and  turned  out  the  night  lead. 

By  an  oversight  the  AP  Wire- 
photo  machine  was  unmanned  at 
first  and  the  Journal-Courier’s  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Carol  Chalfonte,  who 
had  seen  the  machine  operat^  be¬ 
fore,  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
sent  out  the  first  three  photos. 

Newsmen  concentrated  at  first 
on  getting  interviews,  color  and 
other  facts  at  the  theater.  The 
scene  quickly  shifted  to  the  house 
at  George  and  Factory  Streets 
where  Pollard  had  holed  up  in  a 
blind  attic.  Riot  guns  and  tear  gas 
were  used  to  get  him  out  but  he 
shot  himself  in  the  head  with  a 
bullet  and  was  found  dead  after 
Police  Chief  Howard  A.  Young 
went  alone  in  the  building  to  get 
him. 

When  news  came  that  Rydstrom 
was  driving  around  the  city  in  a 
commandeered  taxicab  some  of 
the  newsmen  were  assigned  to  that 
phase  of  the  story.  It  ended  abrupt¬ 
ly  when  police  halted  the  cab,  or¬ 
dered  Rydstrom  to  get  out  and  he 
shot  himself  in  the  head. 


Chicago  Tribune 
1953  Revenues 
Near  Billion 

Chicago 

Combined  gross  revenues  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
News  and  13  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies,  totaled  nearly  $250,000,000 
in  1953. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
president,  announced  the  com¬ 
bined  revenues  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  and  officers 
here  May  17.  He  also  listed  a 
number  of  records  made  by  Trib¬ 
une  enterprises  last  year,  stating: 

$100  Million  in  Ad  Revenue 

“Advertisers  spent  in  the  two 
newspapers — the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  News — more 
than  $100,000,000  in  1953,  setting 
a  new  sales  peak  for  each  paper. 
The  papers  were  first  and  second 
in  the  United  States  in  advertising 
revenue. 

“The  New  York  News’  circula¬ 
tion  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  is  the  largest  of  any  stan¬ 
dard  size  newspaper. 

“The  combined  sales  volume  in 
1953  of  the  radio  and  TV  stations 
— WGN,  WGN-TV,  and  WPIX— 
owned  by  the  corporation  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York,  was  the  larg¬ 
est  in  their  history.” 

365,000  Tons  of  Paper 

Col.  McCormick  also  reported 
that  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  and  Que¬ 
bec  North  Shore  Paper  Co.,  pro¬ 
duced  365,000  tons  of  newsprint, 
which  supplied  the  Tribune  and 
News  with  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  their  paper  requirements. 
The  Canadian  companies  also  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  400,000  peeled 
cords  of  pulpwood. 

EDITOR  & 


Chemical  developments  of  the 
Canadian  companies  reached  ne« 
highs  in  1953,  including  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol,  vanillin,  lioxk 
and  other  products  from  waste 
materials  at  the  newsprint  mills. 

Col.  McCormick  also  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  post-war  investment 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  manufacturing 
operations  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Among  the  new  investments  since 
1945  were  the  following: 

New  presses  for  the  Tribune 
and  New  York  News;  a  new 
WGN  building;  television  facili¬ 
ties  for  WGN-TV  and  WPIX;  a 
new  40,000-ton  newsprint  terminal 
and  warehouse  for  the  New  York 
News;  the  McCormick  Dam  in 
Quebec;  five  new  ships  for  the 
Quebec  and  Ontario  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company’s  fleet,  bringing  the 
total  ships  to  11;  and  expansion 
of  paper-making  facilities  in 
Canada. 

Rising  expenses  make  manda¬ 
tory  economies  through  increased 
production  and  improved  efficien¬ 
cy  in  all  operations,  said  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  adding  that  the  1954 
outlook  for  the  Tribune  Company 
and  its  subsidiaries  is  good. 

Stockholders  reelected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors;  Col.  McCormick. 
Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  AlW 
Cowles,  Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick 
Tankersley,  Mrs.  Mary  King  Pat¬ 
terson  and  Chesser  M.  Campbell. 
J.  Howard  Wood,  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  was  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor.  Fred  J.  Byington,  Jr.,  was 
named  assistant  secretary. 

W.  D.  Maxwell  and  J.  E.  Valli- 
lee  were  elected  directors  of  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  J.  G.  Lane 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  ()ue- 
bec  North  Shore  Paper  Co.  James 
A.  Cotey  was  named  auditor  and 
controller  of  the  Tribune  Co.  R-  F- 
Stephens  was  made  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  WGN. 
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HISTORICAL  DECISION 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


BORROW  YOUR  SIGN? 

Poinier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 


CAME  TO  A  HEAD 

Hungerford,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 


Frank  H.  Ryan 
Feted;  50  Years 
On  N.  I.  Paper 

Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Camden  Courier-Post  fam¬ 
ily  paid  a  glowing  tribute  May  16 
to  its  Editor,  Frank  H.  Ryan,  ob¬ 
serving  his  50th  anniversary  with 
the  newspaper. 

More  than  450  members  of  the 
paper’s  staff,  employes  and  guests 
attended  a  party  and  dinner  for 
Mr.  Ryan  at  the  Holly  House, 
Pennsauken,  N.  J. 

Gifts  to  Mr.  Ryan  included  an 
engraved  gold  watch  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  an  album  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  employes  and  their 
signatures,  and  a  gift  certificate 
from  the  Courier-Post  Chapel,  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union. 
Mr.  Ryan  was  a  journeyman 
printer  before  he  became  an  edi¬ 
torial  man. 

The  occasion  also  marked  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Stretch 
family  management  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  (F.&P,  May  15,  page  14). 

Mr.  Ryan  began  his  career  with 
the  Evening  Courier  as  an  office 
boy  in  1904  at  $2  a  week.  He 
had  previously  been  a  carrier  boy. 
George  A.  Frey,  then  Camden 
city  treasurer,  was  publisher. 

Mr.  Ryan  became  a  printer 
shortly  after  joining  the  Courier. 
He  spent  15  years  in  the  comgxvs- 
ing  room,  switched  to  the  editorial 
side  as  assistant  sports  editor,  later 
sports  editor. 

From  that  experience,  he  turned 
to  police  reporting,  then,  he  went 
on  the  desk.  He  was  named  editor 
in  1945  when  J.  David  Stern  was 
owner  of  the  paper. 

When  the  Stretch  family  as¬ 
sumed  the  management  of  the 
Courier-Post  in  1947,  the  first  man 
hired  by  the  late  Harold  A. 


Frank  H.  Ryan 

Stretch,  Sr.,  was  Mr.  Ryan,  with¬ 
out  even  having  met  him. 

“A  newspagjer,”  Mr.  Ryan  says, 
“has  got  to  have  a  heart  to  be  a 
successful  newspaper.  It  has  to 
get  close  to  the  people.” 

In  addition  to  putting  in  a  long 
day  at  his  desk,  Mr.  Ryan  likes 
to  move  around  and  meet  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  area.  On  many  an 
evening,  you’ll  see  him  standing 
on  a  Camden  street  corner  talking 
to  his  friends  or  sitting  in  the 
Walt  Whitman  Hotel,  doing  like¬ 
wise. 

He  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  stood 
at  his  side  at  the  Courier-Post 
party,  live  in  Merchantville,  N.  J., 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Courier-Post  plant.  Mr. 
Ryan’s  hobby  is  sports. 

The  editor  recalled  there  was  a 
25-man  staff  when  he  first  joined 
the  paper.  The  Courier-Post  now 
has  more  than  320. 

He  credited  Harry  L.  Saylor, 
then  a  Courier  editor  and  later 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
with  influencing  his  decision  to 
transfer  from  sports  to  the  news 
side  of  the  paper. 


Historic  Decision 
Received  Calmly 

Washington 
The  Supreme  Court’s  ruling 
against  racial  segregation  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  came  somewhat  as  anti¬ 
climax  to  newsmen  who  had  been 
alerted  on  numerous  “opinion  Mon¬ 
days”  to  be  on  hand  to  receive  the 
momentous  edict. 

Attendance  was  about  average 
in  the  court  room,  and  in  the  press 
room  which  is  the  principal  dis¬ 
tribution  point  for  copy. 

Circulation  Up  7% 

In  Contractor  Setup 

Portland,  Ore. 

Since  district  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Oregon  Journal  were 
placed  on  independent  contractor 
status  less  than  a  year  ago,  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  evening  daily  has 
increased  7%,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  Clayton  Beaver  testified  in 
circuit  court  here  last  week. 

Six  of  the  circulation  workers 
sought  an  injunction  to  prevent 
either  the  Journal  or  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  from  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  end  their  individual  whole¬ 
sale  contractor  status. 

Morale  of  circulation  dealers 
“improved  greatly”  after  they 
were  placed  on  independent  status, 
Mr.  Beaver  said.  Nearly  60  city 
circulation  workers  are  involved 
in  the  case. 

Taking  of  testimony  in  the  suit 
closed  last  week,  and  Circuit  Judge 
Alfred  P.  Dobson  said  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  deliver  a  decision  by 
June  30. 

The  suit  was  filed  after  an  arbi¬ 
tration  board  ruled  that  Journal 
dealers  did  not  have  the  right  to 
enter  into  separate  contracts  with 
the  paper. 


Wirephoto  Link 
Saves  the  Day 
At  Science  Fair 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Two  newspapers  linked  by  2,000 
miles  of  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photo  line  saved  the  day  for  a  16- 
year-old  California  girl  who  had 
come  to  Purdue  University  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Natl.  Science  Fair. 

When  Janice  Watson  of  North 
Sacramento  arrived  May  12  she 
learned  that  her  award-winning 
exhibit  in  the  Central  Valleys 
Science  Fair  would  never  be  evalu¬ 
ated  by  judges  at  the  national  fair. 

The  cross-country  cooperation 
between  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier 
began  when  the  high  school  junior 
received  a  telegram  from  United 
Air  Lines.  It  said  her  exhibit  on 
chemical  gardening  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  during  shipment. 

Watson  Davis,  director  of 
Science  Service  which  conducts  the 
national  fair  through  its  affiliated 
organization.  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  asked  the  Bee  to  send  a 
photograph  showing  Janice’s  ex¬ 
hibit  as  it  appeared  in  the  Central 
Valleys  Science  Fair. 

The  Bee.  which  was  sponsoring 
Janice  to  the  national  fair,  put  the 
picture  on  AP’s  circuit  to  Chicago 
and  it  was  relayed  to  the  Lafa¬ 
yette  paper  Thursday  morning. 

The  Journal  and  Courier's  photo 
department  provided  an  8  x  10 
print  which  Franklin  C.  Me  Peak, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
McClatchy  newspapers,  took  to 
the  exhibition  hall.  He  arrived 
only  minutes  before  the  judging 
began. 

Janice  didn’t  win  an  award  but 
the  picture  satisfied  the  judges  that 
the  work  was  her  own. 
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Finnish  Editor  Named 
To  IPI  Chairmanship 

By  Prol.  T.  E.  Kruglak, 

Chairman.  lournalism  Dept.,  Long  Island  University 

Vienna  presented  by  James  Kerney  Jr., 
Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 


year  the  Assembly  turned  its  at- 

tention  to  the  problem  of  the  ViTOV©lllOr  OCTyS 
local  paper  without  great  resour-  15  *  1  *, 

ces  and  largely  dependent  on  the  Ir  TOSS  lYLCtlCGS  it 
agencies  for  foreign  news.  It  was  tt  J  x  C* 
agreed  that  the  local  newspaper  TlCdrCl  tO  uTT 
had  the  confidence  of  its  readers  „ 

to  an  extent  that  the  mass  circu-  tv...  «r  u. 

I  ,•  1.  1  I.  I  he  press  has  lightened  the 

lation  newspaper  never  had.  Jt  u..  i  c  .  a:  ■  .  . 

...  .u  f  ^11  .V,  burden  of  government  officials  bv  ■ 

was  therefore  all  the  more  impor-  ,u  ,  n  «-  •  ,  *  ' 

.  .  .u  .  .u  _  11  making  sure  that  all  official  ac¬ 
tant  that  the  smaller  newspaper  _  „  •  ,  j  .  . 

u  1 1  ■  .u  «  •  tions  remain  under  constant  scni- 

should  give  the  foreign  news  to  w  u-  ,  .  r-  a  .u 

its  ‘‘"y-  Washington  s  Gov.  Arthur  B.  ■ 

In  cnmn  nnnntrioc  thoro  ...oc  o  L^nglie  told  u  Frcedom  of  Infoi-  I 


of  the  New  York  Times,  whose 
initiative  founded  the  Institute 


Hans  Hoff,  Professor  of  Neurolo- 


editor  of  the  Irenton  (N.  J.)  should  give  the  foreign  news  to 
Times  in  a  debate  with  Professor  jts  readers. 


three  years  ago,  announced  at  the  gy  and  Psychiatry  at  Vienna  Uni- 


third  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Press  Institute  here 


versity  and 
President  of 


Florent  Louwage, 
the  International 


May  13,  that  he  was  stepping  Criminal  Police  Commission, 
down  from  the  chairmanship.  (E&P,  May  15,  page  13). 


Eljas  Erkko,  editor  of  the  Hel- 
singin  Sanomat,  was  elected  in  his 


Mr.  Kerney  vigorously  defended 
the  right  of  the  newspaper  to  re¬ 


place.  Mr.  Markel  remains  chair-  port  fully  on  crimes  of  violence. 


man  of  the  American  National  pointing  out  that  even  if  the  most  sources  to  check  the  agency  serv- 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  rs’prescntative  Americans  did  not  jees  to  help  the  smaller  papers 
executive  board.  choose  to  print  full  details  of  the  who  had  no  facilities  for  making 

Two  new  members  were  elected  most  salacious  news,  they  de-  verification  of  agency  stories, 
to  the  executive  board:  A.  P.  fended  the  right  of  all  to  get  this  »  id  ki 

Wadsworth,  e  d  i  t  o  r  of  the  Man-  news.  That  was  why,  in  the  Jelke  Institute  s  3  Problems 

Chester  Guardian,  and  Dr.  Rein-  case,  editors  who  themselves  were  .  opening  address,  Mr. 

hold  Heinen,  editor  of  the  Kol-  not  interested  in  anything  beyond  Markel  said  the  basic  idea  of  the 

nische  Rundschau.  Two  vicepresi-  a  summary,  sprang  to  the  defense  Institute  had  taken  root  in  the 

dents  were  elected  by  the  execu-  of  the  New  York  press  when  the  world,  but  he  believed  that  it  could 

tive  board:  Chikao  Honda  of  the  judge  closed  the  courts  to  the  uot  ultimately  succeed  unless  three 

Mainichi  Shimbun,  Tokyo:  and  press.  conditions  were  fulfilled: 

Dr.  Oscar  Poliak,  of  the  Arheiter-  He  was  sometimes  critical  of  1.  The  prosram  must  be  extend- 


In  some  countries  there  was  a  _ ^ _ _ .u  n  • 

system  of  pooling  correspondents,  tv  f  w  h'  t  ^ 

but  for  the  most  part  the  agency  Washington  campus  this  ■ 

was  the  main  source.  The  prob-  -t-u'  •  1  i 

lem  was  to  make  the  news  intel-  Governor  said: 

ligible  and  this  means  that  it  .  ‘'Given  a  government  of  integ-  : 
should  be  received  in  an  intelligi-  •’•^y'  diligence  and  reasonable  in-  | 
ble  form.  One  editor  appealed  to  telligence,  that  government  can  f 
the  newspapers  with  great  re-  along,  because  the  newspapers 
sources  to  check  the  agency  serv-  make  it  difficult  to  commit  serious  ) 
ices  to  help  the  smaller  papers  errors.”  j 

who  had  no  facilities  for  making  Superior  Judge  William  J.  Wil- 
verification  of  agency  stories.  kens,  president  of  the  Washington 

.  ......  An  Li  State  Association  of  Superior 

Institutes  3  Problems 

In  his  opening  address,  Mr.  Seattle  attorney,  both  predicted 
irkel  said  the  basic  idea  of  the  (^at  television,  “under  proper  cir- 
titute  had  taken  root  in  the  cumstances,”  eventually  will  find  a 

rid,  but  he  believed  that  it  could  place  in  the  courts, 

t  ultimately  succeed  unless  three  Steven  Speaks 

iJitions  were  fiilnlled:  r.  o 

,  i_  1  William  P.  Steven,  assistant 

1.  The  program  must  be  extend-  executive  editor  of  the  Minneapo- 
and  dramatized.  jj^  (Minn.)  Star  -  Tribune,  fea- 

Its  financial  affairs  must  be  jurcJ  speaker  at  the  session  spon- 

,  .  ,  sored  by  the  .Allied  Daily  News- 

3.  The  national  committees  and  papers  of  Washington  and  the 
;  mernhership  must  play  a  larg-  University  School  of  Communica- 
part  in  the  work.  called  America’s  strict  secre- 

Mr.  Markel  pointed  out  that  the  ^.y  ahout  atomic  energy  a  “ques- 
estion  of  finances  was  a  primary  tionable  policy”  which  poses  a 
e  because  the  grants  which  had  Janger  to  civil  defense, 
en  made  by  two  American  foun-  jhe  editor  said:  “1  seriously 

tions.  Ford  and  Rockefeller,  question  whether  atomic  security 
:re  given  for  a  trial  period  of  measures  are  as  important  as  the 
ree  years  which  had  now  expired,  right  of  people  to  more  informa- 
n  appeal  had  been  made  to  news-  about  atomic  developments 

iper  publishers  in  membership  vv^jeh  may  directly  affect  them." 
aintries  to  guarantee  the  running  He  said  that  when  Benjamin 

ists  of  the  Institute  for  the  fu-  Franklin  flew  his  famous  kite  and 
re,  but  the  industry  had  not  re-  i^gy  to  demonstrate  electricity, 
onded  as  well  as  had  been  hoped,  there  was  no  effort  by  the  govem- 
E.  J.  B.  Rose,  the  Director,  re-  ment  to  restrict  all  information 
irted  that  100  new  members  had  about  it. 


tive  board:  Chikao  Honda  of  the 
Mainichi  Shimbun,  Tokyo:  and 
Dr.  Oscar  Poliak,  of  the  Arbeiter- 
Zeitung,  Vienna. 

For  the  first  time  an  IPI  Assem- 


the  way  in  which  courts  operated  ed  and  dramatized. 

and  newspapers  needed  occasion-  2.  Its  financial  affairs  must  be 


bly  dealt  with  the  basic  questions  ally  to  remind  the  courts  that  the  set  in  order. 


of  the  relations  of  press  and  gov-  press  has  certain  duties  and  re-  3.  The  national  committees  and 
ernments.  Panel  speakers — all  ed-  sponsibilities.  the  membership  must  play  a  larg- 

itors — spoke  of  growing  threats  to  Mr.  Kerney  cited  an  instance  of  er  part  in  the  work, 
press  freedom  in  South  Africa,  newspaper  cooperation  with  the  Mr.  Markel  pointed  out  that  the 
Germany,  Japan  and  Australia —  law:  the  recent  San  Francisco  kid-  question  of  finances  was  a  primary 
all  countries  where  freedom  of  naping  which  was  not  reported  one  because  the  grants  which  had 
the  press  is  formally  in  existence,  until  the  kidnapers  were  arrested,  been  made  by  two  American  foun- 
Pressures  Rccifed  ^ure  that  this  Nations.  Ford  and  Rockefeller, 

xf.»  *  t  •  I  f  proper  thing  to  do  and  it  were  given  for  a  trial  period  of 

^  poscd  a  real  problem  for  editors,  three  years  which  had  now  expired. 

Conceding  that  newspa-  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  news- 
«  for  paper  publishers  in  membership 


Pressures  Recited 

The  different  kinds  of  pressure 
to  which  newspapers  and  editors 
were  subjected  fell  into  four  cate- 


fones.  legislation,  ostensibly  juvenile  delinquency,  because  countries  to  eiiarantee  the  rnnnino 

Ss\5SsS?J%n°id!mJs  Toll  criminal  tendencies  in  children  ^osts  of  the  Institute  for  the  fo¬ 
ments,  pressure  on  editors  to  re-  had  much  deeper  causes.  Professor  hut  the  industrv  had  not  re¬ 
veal  sources  of  information;  at-  Hoff  argued  that  a  newspaper  ^dS  arJell  as  had  Seen  ho^^^ 


veaT  sources  of  information;  at¬ 
tempts  by  governments  to  assume 
monopoly  in  the  provision  of 
news;  and  the  withholding  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Apart  from  the  restrictions  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  panel  speakers,  sup¬ 
porting  testimony  was  given  by 
member  editors  from  countries 
with  widely  differing  conditions, 
inclnding  Austria,  Burma,  Pakis- 


could,  however,  push  an  abnormal 


child  over  the  edge,  especially  if  po/ted  that  100  new  membens’had 
It  reported  the  details  of  sexual  joined  the  Institute  during  the  past 


conditions  were  fulfilled: 

1.  The  program  must  be  extend- 


J.  B.  Rose,  the  Director,  re- 


Harm  to  Children 


year  and  45  had  resigned  or  died,  p  jg  Jg  Appointed 
bringing  the  total  membership  to  ,  — 


Professor  Hoff  pointed  out  that  670.  There  are  now  members  in 
the  dangerous  ages  in  children  30  countries  and  national  commit- 
were  between  11  and  12  and  be-  tees  in  28.  On  the  financial  qiies- 


Montreal  Star  Officer 

Montreal 

John  G.  McConnell,  pre-sident 


tween  17  and  18.  He  felt  that  tion.  Mr.  Rose  said  that  the  Insti-  of  Montreal  Star  Company,  Limit- 


tan,  Switzerland,  the  Unit^l  King-  irreparbale  harm  could  be  done  tute  had  a  balance  of  about  $30.-  cd.  has  announced  the  appointment 


dom,  and  the  United  States,  who 
reported  similar  kinds  of  pressure 
and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
press  to  defend  itself. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  a 
resolution  proposed  by  a  Swiss  ed¬ 
itor,  Dr.  Urs  Schwarz  of  the 
Neue  Zurcber  Zeitung,  was  adop¬ 
ted  unanimously.  The  resolution 


to  children  in  their  future  lives  if  000— representing  partly  a  .surplus  of  G.  D.  Powis 
the  names  of  child  delinquents  from  the  flow  of  the  news  grant,  as  secretary-treas- 
were  published.  Revenues  from  subscriptions  was  urer  of  the  Mon- 

Mr.  Louwage,  was  on  the  whole  about  $15,000  a  year  of  which  just  treat  Star  and 


Star  and 


in  favor  of  full  reporting  as  it  over  half  was  retained  in  the  conn-  Family  Herald 


helped  the  police  in  their  work,  tries  where  the  money  was  re-  and  Weekly  Star. 
He  was,  however,  opptised  to  de-  eeived.  Mr.  Powis  was 

tailed  reporting  of  sex  crimes.  He  During  the  past  year  an  appeal  born  here  in  1919. 
urged  close  cooperation  between  to  newspaper  publishers  for  future  During  World 


countries  against  any  attempts  to  tne  nest  n 
undermine  the  freedom  of  the  recognized 
press,  and  demanded  that  the  IPI  E  was  es: 
Secretariat  should  report  regularly  should  tak« 
any  attempt  to  influence  the  free-  confidence, 
dom  of  the  press.  At  prevu 


free  police  and  the  press  and  thought  support  had  been  launched  and  the  War  II  he  served 
ts  to  the  best  method  was  to  have  a  appeal  whose  results  were  not  overseas  five  years 


the  best  method  was  to  have  a  appeal  whose  results  were  not  overseas  five  years 
recognized  channel  between  them,  yet  complete  had  so  far  produced  with  the  Royal 
It  was  essential  that  the  police  $17,500.  In  order  to  make  up  the  Canadian  Artil-  Powis 
should  take  the  press  fully  into  its  gap  between  running  costs  and  re-  lery  and  was  dis- 
confidence.  venue  the  Institute  had  appealed  charged  in  1945  with  the  rank  of 

At  previous  Assemblies,  the  dis-  to  the  Ford  and  the  Rockefeller  Captain.  A  graduate  in  Commert^ 


An  American  viewpoint  on  the  cussions  have  been  largely  con-  Foundation  to  continue  their  sup-  of  McGill  University.  Mr.  Powis 


right  of  the  newspaper  to  report 
fully  on  crimes  of  violence  was 


fined  to  the  problems  of  the  news-  port  for  a  period  of  eighteen  joined  the  Montreal  Star  in  1948 
paper  with  large  resources.  This  months.  and  served  in  various  departments. 
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Dailies  Asked  for  More 
Market,  Media  Data 

By  Dr.  E,  L.  Deckinger 

Vicepresident  and  Reseorch  Director.  The  Biow  Company 


Quantitative  Market  Information 

Newspaper  Ads  Much  effort  is  misplaced  in  this 

^rea.  RepuHication  of  census  mate- 

tiailea  Oy  t'lemiei  ^ial,  generally,  is  not  the  best  thing 
Quebec  City  for  us. 

"Permance  and  progress”  of  Quantitative  market  information 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  will  be  most  productive  for  you  if 
Quebec  Province  is  guaranteed  by  it  is  most  productive  for  us.  And 
newspaper  advertising,  delegates  to  it  will  be  most  productive  for  both 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  us  if  it  is  creative. 

Council  were  told  by  Premier  are  market  facts 

Maurice  Duplessis  recently.  ^re  not  available  from  the 


Snt*!  ]o7of '^icc«°'w*ith'^newsoa-  (Herewith  are  hif>hlifihts  jrom  a  Council  were  told  by  Premier  what  we  need  are  market  facts 

ner  advertising.  We’ve  watched  nivcn  by  Dr.  Deckinger  at  Mat'nce  Duplessis  recently.  available  from  the 

nirve  after  sales  curve  iumn  "  luncheon  meeting  of  the  New  Industry,  said  Quebec  s  Prime  census,  the  most  pertinent  example 
*  h.>n  we  used  them  York  Chapter  of  the  American  was  turning  more  and  j  think  of  concerns  television. 

The  time  has  come  I  think  for  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre-  fTiore  to  newspaper  advertising,  in  ^  great  degree  print  does  not 

erne  honest  to  coo  Iness  states-  ^entatives  on  May  13  [E&P,  May  preference  to  radio.  He  reported  rcbm  things  they  are  told  about 
on  he  S  or  l.<i.  page  741).  that  Quebec  produced  3,720,000  television,  when  newspapers  are 

manslnp  on  the  part  ot  the  ind  - -  paper,  valued  at  $400,000,-  ^^e  goinc  to  use  tele- 

vidual  newspapers  and  their  reps.  i  qai  ao-i  tons  val-  •  •  •  ‘»rv  gom^  lo  use  icic 

Bv  statesmanship,  I  mean  this:  over  the  country?  No.  You  know  „’r.,fo4Ja  “  market  ^ 

iks  hickcrinc  individual  what  I  did.  1  wrote  letters  to  25  ‘‘t  $.46.- 1 5.000  for  Ontario.  they  don  t  qnes- 


Less  bickering  among  individual  what  1  did.  I  wrot 
newspapers — and  more  effort  to  leading  newspapers, 
sell  newspapers  as  an  advertising  *  most 


iding  newspapers.  tion  television’s  figures  enough. 

1  got  the  most  wonderfni  co-  audits.  Not  only  don’t  I  think  of  They  don’t  have  either  better  fig- 


medinm.  Yes,  1  know  the  Bureau  operation  from  these  newspapers,  asking  him,  I  know  damn  well  he  ures  to  offer,  or  a  different  kind 
of  Advertising  does  that.  And  I  as  I  always  do.  I  got  back  the  wouldn’t  do  it,  if^I  did  ask  him.  ^  of  information  that  will  show  how 


am  not  being  critical  of  the  Bureau  most  wonderfni  information. 


■As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  just  can’t  important  newspapers  are  perhaps 


of  the  job  they  do,  which  is  fine.  It’s  a  remarkable  thing  that  when  enough  market  facts  studies—  addition  to  television. 

I'm  talking  about  the  guys  who  sit  a  fellow  wants  information  like  mventories,  homes  inven-  The  answers,  too  often,  just 

next  to  media  and  research  people  that,  he  just  thinks  of  the  news- 

in  agencies  and  advertisers  all  day  papers.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions! 

long.  I’m  saying  that  if  they  miss  That’s  one  way  in  which  the  ^ou  say.  “well,  what  good  does  But  we  just  don't  get  those  creative 
an  opportunity — so  they  are  doing  newspapers  of  America  h  a  v  e  ^^^t  do  ns,  the  newspapers  that  market  facts — from  newspapers, 
a  disservice — to  .sell  more  than  just  achieved  a  community  leadership  ''Ponsor  these  studies?’  Television  penetration  and  ref 


a  disservice — to  .sell  more  than  just  achieved  a  community  leadership 
their  own  paper.  and  a  high  degree  of  statesman- 

Thcy  must  also  sell  newspapers  ship, 
as  a  field.  Believe  me  when  I  tell 

you  we  want  to  know  more  about  B.  Continiiing  Market  Studies 


Unfortunately,  the  decision  a.s  to  ed  market  information  provides  a 
what  medium  or  paper  to  use  is  good  bridge  to — 
not  made  on  the  strength  of  what 

services  a  newspaper  provides.  The  H.  MEDIA  INFORM.XTION 


newspapers.  We  want  to  bay  more  Let’s  talk  for  a  minute  about  nt^^Jia  decision,  unfortunately,  has  There  arc  basically  three  kinds 
newspapers.  But  we  jiust  don’t  continuing  market  measurements.  f’c  made  on  the  strength  of  of  media  facts.  A. — Circulation 

know  as  much  about  the  medium  There,  too,  new.spapers  have  al-  medium  itself.  The  .services  and  linage  statistics;  B. — Newspa- 

as  we  should.  ready  demonstrated  a  kind  of  me-  offered  cannot  be  the  reason  for  per  and  advertising  readership  in- 

Oiir  purchase  of  media  is  no  hit  dia  statesmanship  and  community  choice.  formation;  C. — Depth  of  penetra- 

or  miss  operation.  Our  research  leadership  over  the  years.  The  gain  is  in  test  market  opera-  tio"  of  newspapers  on  the  con- 

and  media  departments  work  very  I  never  think  of  asking  the  radio  tions,  and  in  leadership  through  sumer. 

closely  together.  We  try  to  bring  station  in  Peoria  to  set  up  store  media  statesmanship.  (Continued  on  page  53) 

all  the  facts  we  can  to  bear  on 

^''we^decTmarkets  carefully.  We  '%  "IIIIIBillllwIJ  LEADERnillllllllimillllllllllllllllllll^  . . I:  r 

select  media  within  markets  care-  S  p 

fully.  We  select  vehicles  within  |  'NewsDapcrs  Concentrote  Circulation  in  Specific  Areas'  I 

media  carefully.  Therefore,  if  we  =  •  y 

are  not  in  newspapers,  maybe  you  "  Legeno  h.ss  it  that  one  be  started  or  adjusted  readily;  most  effectively  to  overcome  g 

didn’t  give  us  enough  information  Priscilla  .Mullins  back  in  the  2)  Impact.  Newspapers  concen-  individual  sales  problems  allied  g 

so  that  we  could  have  come  to  a  IfiOO’s  had  to  exhort  one  John  to  product  advertising.”  H 

different  answer.  Alden  to  “speak  for  yourself,  „  \  native  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  C 

What  are  some  of  the  tools  you  John.”  alumnus  of  Williams  N 

can  and  should  be  supplied  with.  ^  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  has  College,  John  joined  Norwich 

to  help  you  help  us?  to  urge  John  Alden.  vicepresi-  Pharmacal  in  1940.  Since  that  'j 

The  kind  of  information  I’m  ^  dent  in  charge  of  advertising.  |  time  he  has  been  made  a  di- 

talking  about  falls  into  two  general  -=  The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Com-  ^  rector  of  the  company  and  ele- 

^j^'ses:  I— Market  information;  pany,  Norwich,  N.  \  .,  to  speak  vated  to  his  present  position  in 

$Icdia  information.  -  for  himself.  i,  which  h<>  nints  the  Milvertisine 


'I'lliinilllllMlI^  IfEADERll1llllllllllllimillllllllllllllll!ll!llll^  . ii'1li;ill!!l!l1!':|||''lll^ll>l 

'Newspapers  Concentrate  Circulation  in  Specific  Areas' 


I.  MARKET  INFORMATION  ent— especial 
There  are  three  types  of  market  ~  spent 

facts  to  which  I  have  reference:  dollars  i 

A — Special  sporadic  informational  ~  “We  have 
requests;  B — Continuing  market  phasis  on  n 
studies;  C — Quantitative  market  in-  Ing.”  he  decl 
formation.  make  a  spe< 

r-  advantage  of 

A.  Sporadic  Requests  P  j*^''  assets. 

Not  so  long  ago.  I  needed  some  = 
information  on  the  degree  to  which  &  pj  ® 
marketing  in  large  urban  areas  was  y  Flexibility, 
becoming  decentralized.  Did  I  M  '"•''oduction 
contact  radio  stations  to  find  out  ^ 
what  was  going  on?  Did  I  make  a  required  so 
survey  myself  in  25  communities 
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Legeno  h.ss  it  that  one  be  started  or  adjusted  readily; 
Priscilla  .Mullins  back  in  the  2)  Impact.  Newspapers  concen- 
IfiOO’s  had  to  exhort  one  John 
Alden  to  “speak  for  yourself,  „ 

John.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  has 
to  urge  John  Alden.  vicepresi- 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising.  | 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Com- 
pany,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  to  speak 
for  himself.  i, 

In  fact,  John  is  quite  coher- 
ent — especially  when  explaining 
why  he  spends  close  to  one  mil- 
lion  dollars  in  newspaper  .space. 

“We  have  placed  great  em- 
phasis  on  newspaper  advertis- 
he  declares.  “Usually  we 
a  to 

ma- 

“Two  such  assets  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  us  are:  1)  John  Alden 

Flexibility.  Particularly  in  the  The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 
introduction  and  test  marketing 

of  new  products,  flexibility  is  trate  circulation  in  specific  local 
required  so  that  .schedules  can  areas.  Hence  they  can  be  used 


John  Alden 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 


most  effectively  to  overcome 
individual  sales  problems  allied 
to  product  advertising.” 

A  native  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
and  an  alumnus  of  Williams 
College,  John  joined  Norwich 
Pharmacal  in  1940.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  made  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  and  ele- 
vateil  to  his  present  position  in 
which  he  plots  the  advertising 
strategy  for  such  Norwich  prod¬ 
ucts  as  Pepto-Bismol.  remedy 
for  upset  stomach,  and  Un- 
guentine,  ointment  for  burns. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
Norwich,  he  was  advertising 
manager  for  the  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  is  married;  has  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  and  i.s  a 
resident  of  Sherburne,  a  suburb 
of  Norwich.  His  sons  are  all 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  His 
daughter,  just  seventeen,  is  in 
boarding  school. — R.  B.  McI. 
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Armour  Withdraws  Half 
Its  Billings  From  FC&B 


Effective  October  31,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  will  be  relieved 
of  an  estimated  $4,000,000  of 
Armour  &  Company’s  total  $8,- 
000,000  billings,  according  to 
Ralph  E.  Whiting,  Armour  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

The  accounts,  including  canned 
and  fresh  meats,  poultry,  marga¬ 
rine,  dairy  products  and  dog  foods, 
will  be  placed  with  either  one  or 
two  agencies  within  the  next  90 
days. 

The  move  is  said  to  be  in  line 
with  Armour’s  long-range  plan 
toward  having  separate  agencies 
for  different  product  lines. 

Willem  Goes  to  IWT 
From  Burnett  Agency 

Chicago 

John  M.  Willem,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc., 
for  the  past  10  years,  is  joining 
the  account  service  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

George  Reeves,  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
JWT,  said  that  Mr.  Willem  would 
have  a  “roving  assignment”  for  the 
next  few  months  and  would  be  as¬ 
signed  at  present  to  an  individual 
account  or  group  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Willem,  who  joined  Burnett 
advertising  agency  in  1944,  was 
previously  research  director,  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  vicepresident 
of  Stack-Goble  agency,  no  longer 
in  existence.  During  his  college 
days  and  after  leaving  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Mr.  Willem  was 
employed  by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  in  an  editorial  capacity. 
He  was  chairman  for  two  years  of 
the  board  of  the  Central  Council, 
.\merican  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

Whitney  of  FC&B 
Now  Executive  Veep 

Election  of  Elwood  Whitney  as 
executive  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  New  York  operations  for  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding  was  announced 
last  week. 

Mr.  Whitney  joined  Foote,  Cone 
and  Belding  as  a  vicepresident  in 
1943,  and  served  as  creative  chief 
on  many  large  national  accounts. 
He  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
agency  in  1951. 

Prior  to  1943,  he  was  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  senior  art  director  at  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Agency,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  plans  board  for 
Thompson  and  subsequently  for 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding,  he  has 
developed  programs  for  numerous 
accounts. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  Mr. 
Whitney  has  been  active  in  various 
advertising  associations,  and  at 


present  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

K&E  Makes  Changes 
In  Media  Department 

David  J.  Gillespie  Jr.  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt.  Inc.  and  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  media  department 
to  the  account  management  staff 
on  the  Lincoln-Mercury  account. 
Mr.  Gillespie  joined  the  agency  in 
1937  after  graduating  from  Man¬ 
hattan  College. 

Lucian  R.  Bloom,  media  man¬ 
ager  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  De¬ 
troit,  will  succeed  Mr.  Gillespie  as 
media  coordinator  in  New  York. 

Lavery  To  Manage 
Richards'  Chicago  Office 

Appointment  of  Hugh  D.  Lav¬ 
ery  as  Chicago  manager  of  Fletch¬ 
er  D.  Richards,  Inc.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fletcher  D.  Richards, 
president  of  the  agency.  Mr. 
Lavery  succeeds  W.  D.  Jordan, 
who  left  the  agency  to  head  a 
holding  company  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  carbonated  beverage  bottling 
plants  in  a  number  of  major  mar¬ 
kets. 

Mr.  Richards  also  announced 
appointment  of  George  T.  Jahnke 
as  assistant  manager  at  Chicago. 

C  &  P  Appoints  Flood 

Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Jim 
Flood  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Marketing.  He  was  formerly 
merchandising  manager  of  grocery 
products  for  Standard  Brands  and 
later  executive  vicepresident  of 
Tek  Hughes  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  He  was  most 
recently  marketing  director  of 
Frankfort  Distillers  and  earlier 
had  been  account  executive  at 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

B&B  Appointed 

United  Newspapers  Magazine 
Corporation,  publishers  of  This 
Week  magazine,  have  appointed 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  as  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agent. 

Heads  Plans  Board 

William  H.  Ganick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  plans 
board  of  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston  advertising  agency,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harold  Cabot,  president. 
Mr.  Ganick,  a  vicepresident  and 
director,  has  been  associated  with 
the  agency  since  January,  1939. 

Pearson  Directs  Media 

Edward  H.  Pearson  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  media  di¬ 
rector  to  media  director  for  Bris- 
acher,  Wheeler  &  Staff,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Council  Lets  Alec 
The  Cat  Out  of  Bag 

The  Advertising  Council,  non¬ 
profit  public  service  advertising  or¬ 
ganization  responsible  for  Smokey 
the  bear  and  Sparky  the  dog,  this 
week  let  a  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

An  eye-winking  black  and  white 
puss  named  Alec,  he’ll  soon  make 
his  debut  in  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  as  star  of  the  Council’s  1954 
Spring  safety  advertisements. 

Like  felines  the  world  over,  Alec 
boasts  nine  lives  but  will  shrewdly 
remind  humans  that  they  have  only 
one. 

Alec’s  ads  were  created  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.  advertising  agency  in  Chicago. 


Tomato  Council  Drives 
Boost  Tomato  Sales 

National  promotions  conducted 
by  the  Tomato  Council,  Inc.,  Cen- 
treville,  Md.,  this  year  are  help¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  sales  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lin  wood  C.  Yates,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Council. 

More  than  one  hundred  million 
messages  in  leading  newspapers, 
national  magazines,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  and  on  radio  and  television 
featured  canned  tomatoes  in 
receipes  that  reached  consumers 
from  coast-to-coast  from  last  Oc¬ 
tober  through  this  January.  A  re¬ 
cent  tabulation  showed  that  stories 
with  photographs  appeared  on 
women’s  pages  in  414  dailies,  while 
color  picture  recipes  were  featured 
in  114  newspapers.  In  addition, 
canned  tomatoes  were  promoted  in 
feature  articles  run  in  This  Week, 
American  Weekly,  Parade,  and  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  and  in 
the  American  Home  and  McCall's 
magazines. 

■ 

WNR  Releases  '54 
Directory  of  Weeklies 

The  weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  1954  national  directory 
of  weekly  newspapers  was  released 
this  week.  This  is  the  34th  annual 
edition,  combining  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  features  previously  pub¬ 
lished  by  WNR  and  its  predecessors 
during  the  past  32  years. 

A  total  of  8,549  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  are  listed,  all  with  net-paid 
circulation,  published  in  the  U.  S. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Total  circulation  is  17,- 
628,014,  with  an  estimated  reader- 
ship  of  over  88  million.  Average 
circulation  per  newspaper  is  2,062. 
■ 

3  Ad  Salesmen  Hired 

Washington 

Three  more  members  of  the 
Times-Herald  advertising  sales 
staff  moved  over  to  the  Post  and 
Times  Herald  ad  department  this 
week.  They  are:  Robert  McKenna, 
Benjamin  Polsemen  and  Donald 
Parvin. 
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Ad-Selling 
Methods  Under 
Fire  at  Forum 

Chicaco 

Do  we  need  more  salesmen,  ot 
more  streamlined  selling? 

This  question  seemed  to  under- 
line  much  of  the  floor  and  panel 
discussion  at  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  fifth  annual  Forum  on 
tribution  and  Advertising  here. 

While  there  were  differences  of  j 
opinion  on  the  importance  of 
salesmen  under  today’s  marketing 
conditions,  and  some  felt  that 
salesmen,  particularly  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  field,  were  no  longer  as 
important  as  formerly,  all  seemed 
to  agree  there  was  need  for  more 
“sell”  in  advertising. 

John  H.  Tinker,  Jr.,  senior  vice- 
president  and  creative  director, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc-,  said: 

‘The  unnamed  millions  that 
rose  eagerly  for  the  fish  we  held  ■ 
out  are  now  sulking  at  the  bottom  I 
of  the  pool.  In  some  instances  I 
there  seems  to  be  proof  that  our  | 
roles  have  been  reversed.  TTiere  . 
are  indications  that  advertisen  | 
and  agency  people  are  standing  on 
tiptoe  snapping  anxiously  at  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  .  .  . 

“You  can’t  collar  the  consumer 
dollar  any  closer,”  he  asserted. 
“You’ve  got  to  coax  it  in.  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
aggerated  claims,  weasel  words 
and  half-truths  can  never  take  the 
place  of  real  product  develop¬ 
ments.” 

Julian  L.  Watkins,  vicepresident, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  put  it  more 
bluntly:  “All  too  much  advertis¬ 
ing  today  suffers  from  a  sort  of 
spiritual  vagrancy,  and  fright. 
Spiritually,  it  has  lost  its  soul. 
Economically,  it  seems  scared  to 
death.  Technically,  it  is  excellent. 
Visually,  it  looks  too  much  alike, 
and  a  lot  of  it  reads  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  the  bookkeeping 
department." 

George  H.  Hartman  of  the 
agency  bearing  his  name,  said  ad¬ 
vertising  will  continue  to  play  a 
vital  role,  but  there  are  greater 
complications. 

The  contention  that  industrs' 
must  change  its  marketing  meth¬ 
ods  by  abandoning  the  super-mar¬ 
ket  theory  of  selling  appliances  on 
price  alone  and  substitute  the  old- 
fashioned  door-to-door  salesman, 
free  home  trial  and  store  demon¬ 
stration,  was  offered  by  Harry  Al¬ 
ter,  president,  Harry  Alter  Co. 

“That  can  only  be  done  by 
those  manufacturers  willing  to 
discontinue  selling  to  the  cut-price 
discount  houses,  and  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  enforce  an  established 
retail  price.  .  .  and  thus  encour¬ 
age  effective  salesmanship,”  Mr. 
Alter  declared. 

Walter  J.  Daily,  vicepresident, 
Lewyt  Corp.,  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Alter’s  theory;  asserted  the  three 
most  important  factors  in  mer¬ 
chandising  are  distributors,  selling 
and  advertising. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Advtrtitlitg  OAcci:  Phil<d«lphia,  Filbert  and  Junipar  Straats;  Naw  Yorh, 
28S  Madiion  Ava.;  Chicago,  S20  N.  Michigan  Ava.  RapraianfoNvai;  Sawyar 
Farguson  Walkar  Company  in  Datroit  •  Atlanta  •  Lot  Angalat  •  San  Francisco 


rniianeipnia.  tamed  tor  independence  nan,  ice  cream,  me 
Main  IJne— and  much  more— is  making  a  name  for  itself 
in  many  new  directions. 

Today,  Philadelphia  is  this  giant  new  air  terminal,  the 
most  modern  in  the  nation  . . .  new  steel  mills  and  hundreds 
of  other  industries,  going  full  blast . . .  new  homes,  dotting 
last  year’s  fields.  Big  things  are  happening  all  over  the 
14-county  Greater  Philadelphia  Market. 

Today,  as  yesterday,  Philadelphia  is  millions  of  ambitious 
people,  most  of  whom  own  their  homes  and  are  here  to  stay. 
Once  sold  on  your  product,  they’ll  buy  it  again  and  again. 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  serves  this  growing 
Market,  reflecting  the  character,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
busy,  prosperous  people  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper.  Every¬ 
where.  Philadelphians  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond 
to  its  advertising. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 
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Retail  Sales 
Jumped  from 

34.2% 

Above  National  Average 

In  1952 

to  a  whopping 

55% 

Above  National 
Average 

(or  $5,682  per  household) 

In  1953 

According  to  Consumer  Markets 


(Siranli  laland 
Satis  In&fftenlttnt 


with  19,000  circulation 

is  one  of  Nebraska's 

Home-Town  Dailies 

— which  sell  hometoicn 
markets  as  no  other  media 
can! 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 
National  Representative 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Weeklies  Asked  to  Play 
Fair  in  Positioning  Ads 


j  Ardmore,  Pa. 

I  “We  are  not  interested  in  using 
I  a  shopping  news  at  newspaper 
;  rates,”  Frank  R.  Veale,  director  of 
I  sales  promotion  and  publicity  for 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  department 
store,  Philadelphia,  told  40  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  here  May  9. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  and  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Veale  made  this  statement 
in  asking  that  weekly  newspapers 
provide  an  adequate  amount  of 
news  content,  play  fair  in  position¬ 
ing  of  advertising,  develop  a  decent 
censorship  of  ridiculoas  claims  in 
advertising,  and  exercise  control 
over  size  of  type  in  copy. 

Pointing  out  that  “we  are  in  the 
biggest  buyers’  market  in  a  dec¬ 
ade,”  Mr.  Veale  said  that  the  times 
offer  the  buyer  the  greatest  price 
opportunities  on  record.  He  ob¬ 
served: 

Must  Use  Newspapers 

“If  a  retail  store  wants  volume 
it  must  promote,  and  to  promote 
it  must  use  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  retailer  must  not  only 
sell  the  customer  what  she  needs, 
he  must  also  tell  the  customer  what 
she  needs.” 

Mr.  Veale  decried  the  use  of 
“gimmick”  selling  by  media,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  referred  to  unwar¬ 
ranted  promotion  of  sections,  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  special  pages.  He 
did  ask  for  more  facts  about  the 
value  of  newspapers  as  a  medium, 
and  pointed  out  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Pittsburgh 
merchants  and  the  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers,  assisted  by  the  research  de¬ 
partments  of  the  universities  in 
that  city. 

He  said  there  are  three  forces 
known  to  man  that  influence  the 
sale  of  merchandise:  1)  Adver¬ 
tising;  2)  Display;  3)  Salesman¬ 
ship. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Fred  Fuddle  says  he  wonders 
when  Mrs.  Fuddle  is  going  to  get 
the  credit  she  deserves  for  invent¬ 
ing  the  slogan,  “Do  it  yourself.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Two  television  networks  are 
seeking  sponsors  for  the  current 
Washington  perform  ance.  This 
seems  to  be  the  perfect  opportunity 
for  the  makers  of  deodorants. 

From  The  Clcrrlaiid  Plain  Dealer 


He  emphasized  that  salesman¬ 
ship  is  the  most  powerful,  adding 
that  friendly  salespersons  are  twice 
as  effective  as  any  other  factor  in 
accomplishing  the  sale. 

Mr.  Veale  credits  advertising 
with  creating  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  sales  in  a  well-run  retail  oper¬ 
ation,  and  this  new  business  de¬ 
veloped  through  advertising  “is  the 
element  which  gives  the  successful 
store  the  competitive  edge.” 

To  back  up  this  advertising,  he 
asked  that  the  advertising  be  more 
glamorous  and  that  each  ad  pro¬ 
vide  more  information  than  has 
been  customary  heretofore.  Back¬ 
ing  all  this  must  be  a  store  policy, 
he  added,  that  recognizes  the  essen¬ 
tial  need  for  supplying  the  poten¬ 
tial  customer  with  large  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  from  which 
to  choose. 

Mr.  Veale  said  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  “publicity  dollar”  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  goes  into  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  He  declared  that 
publicity  costs  are  secondary  only 
to  the  costs  of  merchandise  and  the 
payroll. 

“We  must  not  necessarily  reduce 
advertising  linage  in  this  current 
period,”  he  said,  “but  we  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  from  each  dollar  spent.” 

■ 

Daily's  Ads  Emphasize 
Shopping  Center  Idea 

The  Sunhury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item 
has  just  inaugurated  a  new  series 
of  advertisements  designed  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  rea.sons  why  Sunbury 
is  the  shopping  center  of  the  area. 

The  campaign  will  consist  of  a 
full  page  each  week  for  a  period 
of  52  weeks,  and  it  is  sponsored  by 
over  60  Sunbury  business  firms. 


OFFICE  MANAGER  Ruth  M. 
Voickmann  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company  who  last  week 
was  installed  as  1954-55  president 
of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  Inc. 


Discount  House 
Held  Threat 
To  Advertising 

Discount  house  selling  threats 
every  aspect  of  the  U.  S.  distril». 
tion  system,  including  advertisinj. 

Dr.  John  W.  Dargavel.  executivt 
secretary  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Druggists  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
on  Fair  Trade,  says  in  the  current  ! 
issue  of  the  Bureau's  Fair  Trade  i 
Newsletter.  j 

The  Bureau  chairman  says; 
“The  discount  house  is  deliberate], 
bringing  lawlessness  to  the  market 
place.  As  things  stand  todjy,  it 
costs  the  discount  hou.se  less  to 
pay  the  penalties  involved  in  break 
ing  the  fair  trade  laws  than  it 
would  cost  them  to  do  honest  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“They  do  virtually  no  advertis-  ^ 
ing  because  they  know  once  thes  - 
advertise  a  price,  the  discount  li 
hou.se  down  the  street  will  unde:  | 
cut  them.  For  the  discount  house  | 
to  advertise  is  to  invite  destruction  | 
Their  rivals  will  do  to  them  pre-  j 
cisely  what  they  are  trying  to  do  I 
to  every  established  retailer  in  the  | 
U.  S.,  namely,  destroy  them  by  ui-  j 
fair  competition.  ! 

“Unless  the  dLscount  house  is  ef- 1 
fectively  curbed,  however,  there  ^ 
will  inevitably  be  anarchy  in  the  j 
marketplace.”  I 

■  f 

ANA  Sees  Discount  House  \ 
Problem  of  Producer,  Dealer  |; 

Price  cutting  campaigns  of  dis-  , 
count  houses  are  a  problem  “which  f 
must  be  dealt  with  at  the  manufac- 
turer-whole-saler-dealer  level,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peter  W.  Allport,  secre¬ 
tary,  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  received  last 
week  from  Emanuel  Katz,  presi¬ 
dent.  Doeskin  Products  Inc.,  in 
which  Mr.  Katz  said  discount 
house.s  are  a  threat  to  advertisers 
and  newspaper  publishers  (EAP.  , 
May  15,  page  22),  Mr.  .Mlport  ^ 
wrote  in  part:  j 

“We,  like  you,  are  of  course  J 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  dis-  j 
rupting  influence  discount  houses  ^ 
have  on  the  normal  and  orderly  j 
channels  of  trade.  1  feel  certain 
also  that  most  publishers  are  con-  (. 
scious  of  the  problem  and  realize  ? 
the  extent  to  which  established  re¬ 
tailers  as  well  as  trade  mark  owners 
are  being  hurt. 

“From  the  publisher’s  point  of  • 
view,  however,  I  suspect  that  many 
feel  that  this  problem  is  one  which 
must  be  dealt  with  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer-wholesaler-dealer  level.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  as  you  indicated,  publishers 
have  little  direct  contact  with  dis¬ 
count  houses  and  1  suspect  they  , 
would  be  unwilling  to  discus.s  this  ; 
matter  in  their  editorial  pa^s  ; 
without  more  factual  information  | 
on  the  evils  there  may  be  in  the  , 
growth  of  discount  houses  than  is 
now  available  to  them.”  | 
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today’s 
•  •  • 


greatest  in 


PKET 

history! 


•  Customers  total  3^350,000  men^  women,  children, 

•  Over  1,350,000  working  in  stores,  offices,  factories 
—today. 

•  Their  annual  income  is  close  to  7^2  billion  dollwr^ 

•  They  have  $1,166,000,000  in  hank  savings  alone.]  4 

•  There  are  1,000,000  car  owners— over  570,000  home  ^ 

owners.  . > 

•  Factory  workers  average  $89.31  per  week—$2.T8  per 

hour.  i 

( 

•  920,000  families  —  with  average  annual  incomes  over 

$7,500.  .  - - 

•  Annual  factory  output  approximates.  13  billion  dollars. 


K"-'-  ■  V, 
J  ^ 


Figures  supplied  by  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 


,..„  JETR«IT  JEWS 

.  .  .  the  sales-producing  medium  in  the  market! 


There  are  3  dally  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  Detroit,  but 
only  one— THE  DETROIT  NEWS  — is  the  sales-producing 
medium.  The  proof  is  that  THE  NEWS  carries  nearly 
twice  as  much  advertising  linage  as  either  of  the 
other  2  newspapers! 


Weekday  Circulation  443,791 — Sunday  Circulation  544,622  ABC  9/30/53 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Eastern  Office:  110  B.  42nd  St.,  New  Yark  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  The  leonord  Co.,  311  lincelti  Roocl 

Chicago  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribwno  Tower,  Chicago,  III.  •  Pacific  Coast:  715  Market  Street,  Son  Froncitco,  Calif. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

ACB  Reports 
On  RetcdL  Natl 
Ad  Linage 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  Chicago,  which  claims  to 
read  every  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisement  appearing  in  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.,  this 
week  released  first  quarter  figures 
of  1954  newspaper  advertising  in 
selected  merchandise  lines. 

There  arc  1,393  cities  in  the  U.S. 
in  which  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  are  published.  In  the  figures 
given  below,  the  number  of  cities 
in  which  advertising  was  checked 
is  specified  in  each  instance. 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  and 
Projectors:  Advertising  on  mo¬ 
tion  picture  cameras  and  projectors 
was  made  in  all  cities  of  100,000 
population  and  over.  Advertising 
on  these  items  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1954  totaled  101,244  lines, 
which  is  approximately  one-third 
larger  than  the  same  period  in 
1953. 

Woolen  Blankets:  Retail  ad¬ 
vertising  on  six  leading  brands  of 
woolen  blankets  was  measured  in 
all  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
in  all  cities.  The  total  for  1954  was 
22.958  column  inches,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  for  the  same 
period  in  1953. 

Leather  Goods:  A  check  was 
made  on  advertising  appearing  on 
leading  brands  of  leather  goods, 
such  as  bill  folds,  in  all  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  all  cities.  At 
the  end  of  March  1954  the  total 
was  142,536  lines,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  1  /3  larger  linage  than 
ran  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
1953. 

Women's  Dresses:  Advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  behalf  of  four 
leading  brands  of  women’s  dresses, 
selling  at  $35.00  or  less,  was  made 
in  all  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
in  all  cities.  The  linage  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1954  was  about  nine 
per  cent  less  than  had  appeared  in 
1953. 

Fountain  Pens:  In  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  fountain  pens,  checking  was 
done  in  224  cities  of  50,000  popu¬ 
lation  and  over,  and  shows  that 
1954  linage  is  about  one  per  cent 
higher  than  the  linage  of  1953, 

Air  Conditioners:  On  window- 
type  room  air  conditioners  there 
have  appeared  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1954  633,976  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  all  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S. 

■ 

MH&F  Appointed 

The  Dover  (N.  J.)  Advance,  one 
of  three  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
has  appointed  Moran,  Hedekin  & 
Fischer,  Inc.,  as  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative,  effective 
June  1. 


'Strike  It  Rich' 

Is  NAEA  Slogan 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
are  urged  to  present  advertising 
material  for  exhibit  purposes  and 
“Strike  It  Rich”  at  the  NAEA  con¬ 
vention  at  Coronado,  Calif.,  June 
28-30. 

Richard  Earnes,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  is  again  NAEA  ex¬ 
hibits  chairman.  He  has  asked 
members  to  mail  their  exhibits  in 
time  to  arrive  at  the  Coronado 
Hotel  by  June  25.  Members  of  his 
committee  include: 

James  J.  Burnett,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press;  Lewis  B.  Hill,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  Irene 
Simms  Reid,  Monroe  (La.)  News 
and  Star  World;  E.  A.  Goldsby, 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
and  Morning  Advocate;  and  Elmer 
J.  Pierce,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

Poor  Richard  Club 
Elects  Ne-w  Officers 

John  LaCerda  this  week  was 
elected  president  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  LaCerda,  who  had  been  first 
vicepresident,  is  a  former  author 
and  foreign  correspondent  who 
heads  his  own  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  in  Philadelphia. 

He  also  is  president  of  the  Public 
Relations  Management  Corpora¬ 
tion.  a  nationwide  network  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firms;  a  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association;  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of 
APRA;  a  member  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America. 

Also  elected  by  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club,  which  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  promotion  organiza¬ 
tions,  were: 

First  vicepresident,  George  M. 
Neil,  general  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  second 
vicepresident.  Alfred  P.  Rexford, 
president  of  R.  W.  Rexford  Ink 
Company:  secretary,  E.  H.  Weav- 
erling,  publicity  director.  The  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  treasurer,  Edwin  R.  Cox,  Jr., 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company. 

■ 

Jantzen  Promotion  Ads 
Record  in  Virginian-Pilot 

In  a  special  Jantzen  swim  suit 
promotion,  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  recently  carried  a  to¬ 
tal  of  15,743  lines  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  about  the  new  Jantzen  line, 
according  to  Ellis  L.  Loveless,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers.  Inc. 

According  to  Mr.  Loveless,  this 
represents  a  record  for  this  type  of 
promotion  in  a  single  issue.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  total  linage  were  one 
page  in  full  color,  one  page  with 
one  color  in  black  and  one  and 
one-half  pages  with  one  color. 


Consolidated  Consumer 
Analysis  Book  Issued 

The  ninth  annual  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis,  covering  con¬ 
sumer  preference  information  on 
foods,  soaps,  drugs,  beverages, 
homes  and  appliances,  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  19  key  newspapers,  repre¬ 
senting  markets  coast  to  coast,  in¬ 
cluding  Honolulu. 

Participating  papers  include  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  -  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune,  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee,  Honolulu  (H.  I.)  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin;  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Press-Telegram,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette,  Portland  (Me.)  Pre.s.s 
and  Herald-Evening  Express,  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  and  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Star. 

m 

Weir  Named  Pres. 

Oi  ni.  Markets 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Benjamin  Weir,  publisher  of  the 
Charleston  Courier,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  Daily 
New.spaper  Markets,  succeeding 
William  B.  Hamel,  Mattoon  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette,  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  last  weekend. 

Grover  E.  Shipton,  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register, 
was  named  vicepresident;  William 
K.  Todd,  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register  -  Republic,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Directors  named  were 
Mr.  Hamel,  retiring  president; 
Ward  Just,  Waukegan  News-Sun; 
William  A.  Hart,  Aurora  Beacon- 
News;  John  J.  Hursta,  Oiney  Daily 
Mail,  and  Lee  J.  Payne,  Alton 
Telegraph. 

■ 

Phoenix  Doily  Shows 
3-D  'ArizonaRoma' 

Hobart  T.  Franks,  manager  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic-Gazette,  was  in 
New  York  City  recently  just  logn 
enough  to  show  local  agency  exec¬ 
utives  “ArizonaRama,”  a  3-D,  col¬ 
or  slide  presentation  of  the  “fabu¬ 
lous  Phoenix  market.” 

The  Republic-Gazette  is  repre¬ 
sented  nationally  by  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  New  York. 

■ 

Co-op  Ads  Best  Aids 

Cooperative  advertising,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  local  department 
stores,  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
valuable  aspect  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  program  of  Heller-Deltah 
Co.,  Inc.,  makers  of  La  Tausca 
costume  and  cultured  pearl  jewelry, 
according  to  Ernest  Heller,  presi¬ 
dent. 


Banks  Collect 
Toronto  Star's 
Transient  Bills 

Toronto  Star  has  had  good  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  system  of  collect- 
ing  transient  advertising  accounts 
through  local  banks. 

H.  S.  Sainthill  has  advised  fe|. 
low  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  R. 
nance  Officers  that  the  plan  works 
as  follows:  * 

“A  few  years  ago  we  made  u 
arrangement  with  our  bank, 
whereby  they  would  accept  pay¬ 
ment  for  our  transient  advertisini 
accounts  in  Toronto  and  suburban 
branches.  In  a  few  instances,  Chy 
Circulation  Accounts  and  regular 
advertising  accounts  are  also  paid 
through  the  bank. 

“The  Star  pays  for  this  service 
(5c  per  bill)  and  not  the  custwn- 
er,  based  on  a  minimum  charge 
for  bills  under  $15  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  charge  for  bills  $15  and 
over. 

“Casual  advertising  bills  are  is-  ■ 
sued  in  duplicate,  the  bank  stamps  | 
the  original  bill  paid  and  hands  it 
back  to  the  customer;  the  dupli-  ' 
cate  is  used  as  a  voucher  for  cred-  ; 
iting  our  account.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  an  adding  machine  tape 
is  made  from  the  duplicate  bills 
which  have  been  credited  to  our 
account  in  each  branch  and  they 
are  forwarded  to  us  with  an  ad-  ' 
vice  showing  the  total  of  the  bills  1 
paid,  less  the  bank’s  charge  for  I 
collecting  and  the  net  amount  [ 
credited  to  our  account.  \ 

“The  accounts  are  credited 
through  our  Cash  Records  as  soon 
as  received  from  the  bank  and 
the  bank  is  charged  through  the 
Cash  Journal  with  the  amount  of 
each  advice  received  from  indi¬ 
vidual  branches. 

“The  bills  have  printed  on  the 
front  the  information  that  they 
may  be  paid  at  branches  of  our 
bank  in  the  Toronto  district  with¬ 
out  charge  and  a  list  of  branches 
and  locations  is  printed  on  the  i 
back  of  the  bill.  I 

“If  one  of  our  collectors  should  | 
call  at  a  residence  and  find  the 
customer  is  out,  he  leaves  a  j 
printed  slip  advising  he  has  called  I 
to  collect  an  account  and  suggests  I 
paying  the  account  at  the  nearest 
branch  of  the  bank,  which  he  lists 
on  the  form  for  the  convenience 
of  the  customer. 

“Each  branch  bank  sends  us  a 
settlement  cheque  on  the  15th  and 
last  day  of  each  month  covering 
the  bills  paid  for  the  period,  less 
their  collection  charge. 

“We  find  on  an  average  from 
25%  to  35%  of  our  transient  ac¬ 
counts  are  paid  through  the  bank 
which  saves  on  collection  work 
and  expense.  The  bills  are  usually 
paid  through  70  to  80  bank  , 
branches  during  a  15-day  period. 
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By  joint  Congressional  Resolution,  passed  on  July  2,  1953,  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Albany,  N.  Y.,'has  won 
official  Federal  recognition  as  “The  Birthplace  of  American  Union.” 
For  here  on  June  24th,  1754,  Benjamin  Franklin  presented  the  first 
plan  of  federal  union  to  the  twenty-four  delegates  from  seven  colonies 
in  Albany’s  old  Stadt  Huys.  (Albany  already  was  130  years  old, 
having  been  settled  in  1624.) 

This  event  will  be  celebrated  in  Albany  on  June  24th,  1954,  as  the 
ALBANY  CRADLE  OF  UNION  BICENTENARY  CELEBRA¬ 
TION.  The  anniversary  is  of  national  importance  to  all  our  people 
and  the  ceremonies  already  planned  and  supported  by  Federal,  State, 
City  and  private  funds  muII  be  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Bicentenary,  THE  KNICKERBOCKER 
NEWS  will  publish  a 
special  “CRADLE  OF 
UNION”  edition  devoted 
to  its  observance.  Your 
advertisement  will  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  signifi¬ 
cant  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  to  your  promo¬ 
tional  advantage.  Forms 
will  close  June  1 1th,  1954. 


-195^ 

The  Stadt  Huys  —  The  birthplace 
of  American  Union  which  200  years 
ago  stood  at  the  corner  of  Hudson 
Avenue  and  Broadway, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Eyes  of  the  Nation  are  on 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

I^AT  Hrrmor  quarter-page  newspaper 

■  June,  as  well  as  one 

•p  spot  plug.  Newspapers 

iO  r6atur6  the  state  will  tie-in  \ 


Color  Ads 

Full-page,  four-color  newspa¬ 
per  ads  (via  Kleppner  Company) 
in  some  of  the  nation’s  most  im¬ 
portant  markets  highlight  a  new  ad 
campaign  being  launched  this 
month  by  Schenley  Distributors, 

lnc. ,  on  behalf  of  I.  W.  Harper 
straight  Kentucky  bourbon. 

The  color  pages,  together  with 
black-and-white  copy  in  hundreds 
of  other  dailies  and  full  color  pages 
in  weekly  and  monthly  magazines, 
constitute  the  biggest  ad  schedule 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  brand, 
according  to  H.  Lawrence  Laup- 
heimer.  Harper  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  First  market-testing  activity  by 
Lady  Esther,  a  division  of  Zonite 
Products  Corp.,  of  its  new  com¬ 
pressed  powder  item.  Puff  Magic, 
is  currently  being  conducted  with 
1,500-  and  600-line  newspaper  ads 
in  Columbus.  Ohio,  Indianapolis, 

lnd. ,  and  Reading,  Pa. 

•  Mason,  Ehrman  &  Co.,  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  distributors  with  offices 
in  major  Oregon  cities,  is  using  six 
newspapers  in  Klamath  and  Lake 
Counties  in  Oregon  and  in  the 
northern  area  of  California  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  Royal  Club  canned  goods. 

•  Dairy  Products  Commission 
of  Oregon  has  allotted  $6,000  to 
promote  (via  Cole  &  Weber,  Port¬ 
land)  annual  Oregon  June  Dairy 
Month.  Newspapers  and  radio-TV 
will  be  used.  Local  distributors 
are  asked  to  sponsor  at  least  four 


quarter-page  newspaper  ads  during 
June,  as  well  as  one  daily  radio 
spot  plug.  Newspapers  throughout 
the  state  will  tie-in  with  special 
sections  or  a  series  of  page  ads,  to 
be  paid  for  by  allied  interests. 

•  Toni  Division  of  the  Gillette 
Company  announced  this  week 
that  it  is  entering  the  cosmetic 
field  with  a  new  lipstick  product 
this  Summer  to  be  known  as  Viv. 
It  will  be  backed  by  a  $5,000,000 
ad  campaign,  said  to  be  the  heavi¬ 
est  budget  ever  allocated  to  a  new 
lipstick. 

•  California  Oil  Company  will 
introduce  two  new  Calso  gaso¬ 
lines  the  week  of  May  24  through 
advertising  in  newspapers,  out¬ 
door,  radio-TV  and  point-of-sale 
material. 

•  Conti  Packing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  Copaca  picnic 
meats,  used  an  840-line  ad  (via 
Wright  Advertising  Agency)  in  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newspapers  on 
May  19.  Similar-size  ads  are 
scheduled  to  run  May  26.  Initial 
ad  was  preceded  by  a  series  of 
small  teaser  insertions  run  each 
day  for  a  week  prior  to  announce¬ 
ment  blast. 

Supermarket  Co-op  Plans 
Heavy  Use  of  Newspapers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  new  supermarket  cooperative, 
known  as  Bells  Markets,  plans  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  cooperative  was  formed 
through  union  of  10  of  the  largest 
independent  supermarkets  in  the 
Buffalo  area. 

The  Bells  Markets  launched  their 
cooperative  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  with  a  full  page  color  ad 
in  the  Sunday  Courier-Express. 


Car  Retailers  Spent 
$38.06  Per  Car  Sold 

New  car  dealers  last  year  spent 
approximately  $221,000,000  for  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  in  their  hometown 
newspapers,  on  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  and  for  handbills  and  signs, 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  said  last  week. 

Statistics  available  for  the  first 
time  anywhere,  compiled  by 
NADA’s  Business  Management 
Department,  show  that  the  nation’s 
new  car  retailers  spent  an  average 
for  local  ads  in  1953  of  $38.06  per 
new  car  sold. 

The  annual  local  advertising 
budget  of  the  average  dealer  was 
estimated  at  $5,266  last  year.  This 
figure  does  not  include  dealer  ex¬ 
penditures  for  factory  cooperative 
ads  and  national  TV  shows,  NAD  A 
pointed  out. 

Yule  Comes  Early 
To  Advertising  Staff 

The  biggest  issue  of  Metro’s 
annual  Christmas  Greetings  Serv¬ 
ice  ever  published  by  Metro  Asso¬ 
ciated  Services,  Inc.,  has  just  come 
off  the  press  and  is  ready  for 
distribution  to  newspapers,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  William 
Schak,  general  manager. 

Increased  size  of  the  1954  edi¬ 
tion  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
inclusion  of  three  extra  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  New  Year’s  Greetings 
ads. 

These  have  been  planned  as 
companion  pieces  for  Christmas 
Greetings  ads  appearing  on  other 
pages  of  the  service,  to  make  it 
possible  for  space  salesmen  to  sell 
ads  for  both  their  special  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  issues  on 
one  and  the  same  call. 


Study  Shows 
TV  s  Failure 
To  Cut  Reading 

Phoenix,  Ariz, 
Television  set  ownership  fails  to 
affect  readership  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  a  newly  completed  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Phoenix  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lic  shows. 

Results  of  1,367  questionnaires 
used  in  pooling  a  representative 
cross-section  of  approximately  2% 
of  the  Sunday  ^ition’s  readers 
show  an  average  readership  of  one 
hour  and  31  minutes  spent  on  a 
single  edition  by  television  ownea 
Non-set  owners’  time  was  one 
hour,  35  minutes. 

The  average  reading  time  spent 
by  all  readers  was  93  minutes  with 
91.3  minutes  for  men,  94.8  minutes 
for  women,  the  study  completed 
by  the  Republic  shows.  The  survey 
was  conducted  by  David  E.  Henes, 
promotion  manager. 

High  Ad  Readership 
The  study  also  showed  hi^ 
readership  of  all  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  disclosed  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic’s  locally  edit¬ 
ed  Sunday  magazine,  Arizona  Days 
and  Ways,  Mr.  Henes  reports.  This 
magazine,  launched  only  last  Sept 
13,  now  ranks  fourth  in  reader- 
ship  standing  among  the  Sunday 
paper’s  nine  sections. 

Advertising  has  heavy  interest 
for  both  men  and  women  readers, 
the  survey  showed.  More  than 
75%  of  both  sexes  were  shown  to 
read  “other  retail  store  ads”  as 
well  as  both  food  and  department 
store  copy.  Department  store  ads 
made  the  highest  average  score 
with  82.6%  in  contrast  to  81.3% 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


to  increase  sales . . .  and  decrease  costs 


advertise  more  in  newspapers  in  ’54 


Albert  R.  Stevens,  Advertising  Manager, 
American  Tobacco  Company,  says  this 
about  newspaper  advertising:  “For  most 
consumer  products  newspapers  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  well-rounded  advertising  plan. 
Their  flexibility  meets  the  needs  of  either 
national  or  selective  local  coverage.” 


Published  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
Representing  Newspapers  Only 


Albert  R.  Stevens 

American  Tobacco  Company 
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This  page 
has  won 

four 

Pulitzer 

Prizes 
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DON  MURRAY  —  29-year-old  Boston  Herald 
editorial  writer  whose  series  of  editorials  on 
notional  defense  won  the  1953  Pulitzer  Prize. 


The  editorial  page  of  a  newspaper  is  an 
opportunity  .  .  .  and  an  obligation.  It  gives 
the  newspaper  the  opportunity  to  speak 
freely.  But  it  also  imposes  the  obligation 
to  lead. 

It  is  gratifying  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing.  It  shows 


tunity  wisely  .  .  .  and  discharged  its  obliga¬ 
tion  well. 

The  Boston  Herald  accepts  the  1953 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing  with  a 
sense  of  pride  and  humility.  We  are  proud 
to  win  this  prize  once  again.  We  are  humble 
because  we  have  a  pattern  of  leadership 


that  the  newspaper  has  used  its  oppor-  to  maintain. 

The  Boston  Herald 
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-ON  LONG  ISLAND 

QUEENS,  NASSAU  &  SUFFOLK 

The  LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

AND  THE 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
HAVE  40% 

TO  440% 

MORE  (IRCUlAnON  THAN  7  OTHER 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
OR  LONG  ISLAND  DAILIES! 

•LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  AND  •yo/l  /ICO 
•LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 

Post  66.112  Jour. -American  .123.003 

Htrald-Tribune  .  69.746  ^Newsdny  _  209.677 

N.  Y.  Times  94.069  Wirror  162. 47S 

V^orlrf-Te'e  Sun, 108.046 

•  ABC  Publishers  Slatemonl  March  31.  1954 
All  other  flpures  from  NVws  breakdown  sheet.  Auc  19.53 

On  Stafen  Island.  if*i  fhe  “4dvance"  with  more  cirtulafton 
than  any  ofhar  New  York  City  newspaperf  Ask  us  morel 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE: 

HEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

SLar  Square,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 


1  Advertiser  •  Newspaper — PR  ROUNDUP 

Local  Newspaper  Ads 
HelpCommunityRelatiori 


I  A  series  of  12  attractive,  eye- 
I  catching  newspaper  ads  has  been 
prepared  by  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Standard  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  its  affiliate, 
the  Planet  insurance  Company, 

!  both  of  Detroit,  to  assist  the  com- 
j  panics’  agents  in  stimulating  insur- 
I  ance  sales  on  desirable  lines  and 
i  generally  in  building  better  com- 
I  munity  relations  for  their  agencies, 
j  The  series  was  temporarily  dis- 
!  continued  in  1952  and  1953,  but 
I  has  been  reinstated  this  year  be- 
i  cause  of  considerable  demand  for 
[  it  by  the  companies’  agents. 

I  In  a  letter  to  all  Standard  and 
Planet  agents  announcing  the  new 
series,  Robert  J.  Walker,  executive 
secretary  in  charge  of  adverti-sing 
and  publicity,  states: 

“Local  newspaper  advertising, 
by  reaching  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  in  your  community,  can 
be  a  great  help  to  you  in  making 
your  agency  better  known  and 
building  better  public  relations.  It 
is  a  long-term  investment  that  in¬ 
creases  in  value  year  after  year. 
Steady  newspaper  advertising  will 
accomplish  the  following: 

!  1 )  Keep  your  name  before  the 

]  public;  2)  Build  goodwill  for  your 
I  agency  and  the  insurance  business: 
3)  Inform  and  educate  the  public 
on  the  various  types  of  coverage;  4) 
Make  your  prospects  easier  to  sell, 
and  5)  Increase  your  volume  of 
]  de.sirable  business  over  a  period 
I  of  years. 

“The  publicity  department  has 
produced  12  attractive  ads  for  your 
use  in  1954.  Most  of  these  are  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  the  desirable  lines — 
accident,  liability,  bonds,  marine, 
etc.  There  are  also  ads  on  your 
I  general  insurance  service,  on  the 
I  ‘insure  to  value’  theme,  and  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  subjects.  .  .  .  Mats 
■  or  stereos  are  sent  at  no  cost  to 
you.  You  insert  the  ads  in  your 
local  papers  at  your  own  expense.’’ 

This  newspaper  ad  service  is  one 
of  many  effective  advertising  helps 
made  available  by  the  publicity  de- 
;  partment  of  Standard  and  Planet 
to  aid  the  companies’  agents  in 
keeping  clients,  prospects,  and  their 
communities  generally  informed  of 
I  the  need  for  insurance  and  bond¬ 
ing  coverages. 

Sicari  Named  President 
Of  Hal  A.  Salzmcm,  Inc. 

Joseph  L.  Sicari  has  been  elected 
president  of  Hal  A.  Salzman,  Inc., 
I  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
i  geles  public  relations  firm,  accord- 
j  ing  to  Hal  A.  Salzman,  chairman 
of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Sicari  joined  the  firm  in 
1951  as  an  account  executive,  and 
was  elected  vicepresident  in  Janu- 
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ary,  1953.  Mr.  Sicari  is  a  gradim 
of  Columbia  University  and  ihtfc 
Medill  School  of  Journalisn,* 
Northwestern  University. 

Helitzer  of  Toy  Council 
Wins  Bemoys  PR  Award 

Melvin  Helitzer,  director  of  puK 
lie  relations  for  Toy  GuidaiKi 
Council,  Inc.,  was  awarded  the 
$500  Edward  L.  Bernays  Founda 
tion  Award  for  an  “outstandiD; 
public  relations  activity  which  has 
furthered  the  coincidence  of  public 
and  private  interest’’  for  1953.  ? 

Honorable  mention  awards  nett 
given  to  Costello  Bishop,  informa 
tion  director  of  the  New  Yort 
Chapter  of  the  National  Confc 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews:  Mis' 
Jean  L.  Conner,  readers’  adviso: 
to  the  White  Plains  Public  Lihran 
and  Samuel  Kaufman,  director  of 
public  relations  for  “C.ARE.“ 

Philly  Electric  Captures 
Prize  for  PR  Ad  Series 

Philadelphu 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  cap-  L 
lured  first  place  among  the  nation':  I 
electric  light  and  power  utilitiei  I 
for  the  best  series  of  advertisemeni: 
on  a  public  relations  subject,  it  ! 
the  annual  Better  Copy  Cont«:  f 
sponsored  by  the  Public  Utiliti^  ' 
Advertising  Association. 

The  winning  advertisemen,'. 
which  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
and  suburban  daily  new.spaper'. 
featured  the  theme  of  “new  free 
dom  from  drudgery  and  toil  made 
possible  by  electricity.”  The  adver 
tisements  illustrated  how  this  ne» 
freedom  is  used  by  modern  women 
more  fully  to  enjoy  home,  famih 
and  community  life. 

Philadelphia  Electric  also  wor 
first  place  in  three  other  Pl'5A 
clas.sifications. 


DEAN  of  Tidewater  advertisin? 
men  Maury  Wise  Kellam  adjust 
plaque  “to  a  fine  friend  and  fello* 
craftsman"  he  received  from  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  merchants  at  a  receit 
7Slh  birthday  testimonal.  “Kell)'' 
has  hustled  ads  for  40  years  for 
Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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No.  4  in  a  series  of  Rare  Creatures; 
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j 

THE  BACK-PEDALLING  SNOOSE 

can’t  see  where  he’s  going  because  he’s  so  in  love  with  where  he’s  been 

The  SNOOSE  is  a  cautious  manufacturer  who  since  all  business  is  local,  they  advertise  in 

pedals  backward  to  keep  his  eye  on  where  he’s  newspapers  .  .  .  because  only  the  newspaper 

been  Naturally  he  can’t  see  where  he’s  going.  reaches  just  about  everybody  in  town. 

He  would  rather  linger  over  his  tiny  past  They  know  that  when  the  newspaper  moves 

successes  than  feast  on  big  future  ones.  And  if  into  the  living  rtxim,  the  family  devours  the 

his  advertising  methods  are  out-of-date,  so  news  and  the  ads  with  equal  enthusiasm, 

what?  They  ve  been  safe  so  far,  haven  t  the)?  wonder  manufacturers  increased  their 

Fortunately  the  SNOOSE  is  rare.  Most  manu-  newspaper  advertising  12.8%  in  1953*— an 
facturers  look  ahead  to  increasing  sales.  all-time  record. 

They  know  that  the  best  way  to  sell  more  business  is  local . . .  and  so  are  all 

products  is  to  convince  more  people.  And,  newspapers! 

/  ‘Printers’  Ink  estimate,  January,  1954 

This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  published  by  the 

8  BOOTH  Michigan  Newspapers 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^RETAIL  SURVEY 

Madison  Shopping  Center 
Uses  Planned  Ad  Program 


Madison,  Wis. 

Shopping  centers  need  a  good 
solid  newspaper  advertising  promo¬ 
tional  program  the  same  as  mer¬ 
chants  in  downtown  locations,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  here  under 
a  plan  worked  out  by  the  Madison 
Newspapers,  in  cooperation  with 
12  stores  in  the  Madison  East 
Shopping  Center. 

The  Madison  East  Association 
struggled  along  without  a  planned 
advertising  program  during  the 
first  few  months.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual  big  “kickoff’  spe¬ 
cial  section  at  the  time  of  the 
opening,  then  spasmodic  ads  by  in¬ 
dividual  stores  in  the  shopping 
center.  At  Christmas,  the  Center 
stores  used  a  special  promotion, 
but  again  there  was  no  planned 
program  following  the  Christmas 
event. 


In  April  this  year,  L.  E.  Heindel, 
advertising  director  of  the  Madison 
Newspapers,  met  with  a  committee 
from  the  Shopping  Center  to  work 
out  a  planned  advertising  program, 
covering  the  period  from  April  28 
through  August.  Additional  plans 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
be  presented  to  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  for  their  approval  in  June. 

The  June  meeting,  for  instance, 
will  cover  specific  merchandising 
events  and  promotion  plans  for 
September  through  December,  in¬ 
cluding  new  Fall  merchandise,  first 
anniversary  and  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  Madison  East  Shopping 
Center  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  plan  encompasses  a  planned 
program  in  which  the  12  Center 
merchants  contribute  to  a  joint  pro¬ 
motional  fund  for  identification 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


TYPICAL  page,  follow-up  ad, 
with  participating  shopping  center 
merchants  using  page  on  a  co-op 
basis  under  planned  ad  program 
devised  by  Madison  Newspapers. 

headings  on  special  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  and  follow-up  full-pages, 
with  additional  money  for  adver¬ 
tising  space  by  participating  stores. 

Mr.  Heindel  believes  the  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers  have  devised  a 
pattern  for  shopping  center  adver¬ 
tising  that  other  newspapers  can 
adopt.  His  program  has  resulted 
in  a  definite  schedule  of  advertis¬ 
ing  representing  a  commitment  of 
$35,000  for  the  April  through  Au¬ 
gust  program,  plus  another  $15,000 
in  individual  store  advertising  from 
the  Center. 

The  general  pattern  is  to  set  up 
a  major  merchandising  event,  such 
as  May  Opportunity  Days — a  nine- 
day  event — in  which  the  Center 
stores  use  an  eight-page  tabloid 
section  as  a  kick-off.  Front  page 
of  the  tabloid  section  features  a 
promotional  ad  in  color  for  the 
Center  as  a  whole.  Remaining 
seven  pages  contain  ads  from  indi¬ 
vidual  Madison  East  stores. 

Full-page  ads  are  used  as  a  fol¬ 
low-up;  with  the  top  heading  paid 
for  from  the  Center  promotional 
fund  and  the  “big  ticket”  ads  paid 
for  by  the  individual  advertisers. 
These  full-page  ads  run  on  Sunday 
and  during  the  middle  of  the  week. 

At  the  present  time,  seven  of  the 
12  stores  are  using  individual  ads 
in  this  planned  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  They  include  Manchester’s 
(which  also  has  a  department  store 
downtown),  Kroger’s,  May’s  (oper¬ 
ated  by  a  downtown  merchant), 
Bricker’s  appliance  shop,  Renne- 
bohn  (chain  drug  store).  Badger 
Paint  Stores  (a  chain  operation) 
and  Clark’s  men’s  store. 

Since  the  program  has  been  in¬ 
augurated.  the  participating  shop¬ 
ping  center  merchants  report  in¬ 
creased  store  traffic  and  sales. 
They  all  agree  that  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  need  a  planned  advertising 
program,  back^  up  with  point-of- 
sale  merchandising. 

G.  G.  Page,  vicepresident,  Harry 
S.  Manchester,  Inc.,  told  E&P  that 
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they  have  found  “we  can’t  go  j 
alone  at  the  Center,  we  need  to 
pool  our  promotional  efforts." 
Granting  that  all  of  the  merchants 
at  the  Center  are  “new”  at  this 
type  of  store  selling.  Mr.  Page  said 
planned  promotion  was  essentia! 
at  the  beginning  of  such  an  opera¬ 
tion.  Manchester’s  use  20  per  cent 
of  advertising  space  in  the  tabloid 
sections  and  reported  they  had  felt 
the  added  impact  of  such  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  sales. 

Nate  Sudow,  who  operates  May's 
economy  shop  for  women’s  wear 
at  the  Center,  along  with  two 
downtown  women’s  wear  stores, 
explained  that  promotion  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  new  shopping  center,  the 
same  as  if  a  group  of  merchants 
were  opening  up  a  new  business 
community. 

“One  store  can’t  make  that  im¬ 
pression  alone,”  he  said,  “we  have 
got  to  work  together  on  a  friendly, 
yet  completitive  basis.  We’ve  got 
to  live,  work  and  promote  together 
to  make  Madison  East  a  well- 
known  shopping  center.  We  can’t  ■ 
wait  for  word-of-mouth  advertis-  | 
ing  to  spread  the  news  about  the 
Center  because  we  are  selling  sea¬ 
sonal  merchandise.” 

Wilbur  K.  Bakke,  vicepre.sident 
and  general  manager,  Rennebohn 
Drug  Stores,  told  E&P  the  coopera¬ 
tion  the  Center  merchants  have  re¬ 
ceived,  through  the  planned  adver¬ 
tising  program  instituted  by  the  : 
Madison  Newspapers,  has  resulted  ■ 
in  increased  sales  volume  and  | 
■Store  traffic.  “It  was  just  what  we 
needed,”  he  declared. 

L.  R.  Musselman,  branch  man¬ 
ager,  Kroger  Co.,  and  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  Madison 
East  promotion,  said: 

“I  believe  some  sort  of  coordi¬ 
nated  promotion  plan  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  stores  are  to  operate 
successfully  in  a  shopping  center. 
The  fine  results  of  the  Madison 
East  advertising  program  in  the 
Madison  Newspapers  is  evidence 
of  the  sales  stimulus  generated  by 
such  a  coordinated  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Chains  to  Stress 
Shopping  Centers 

The  shopping  center  trend  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  a 
large  number  of  chains  see  their 
future  development  as  lying  almost 
exclusively  in  that  direction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chain  Store  Age. 

Careful  pinpointing  of  proposed 
shopping  center  locations  reveals 
that  the  movement  is  genuinely  na¬ 
tionwide,  the  busine-ss  publication 
reports. 

A  survey  shows  695  shopping 
centers  now  in  operation  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  which  detailed 
information  is  available.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  publication,  it  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  assumed  that  as  many 
as  1,000  centers  may  be  in  actual 
operation.  About  1,800  shopping 
centers  are  either  in  the  planning 
stage  or  under  construction. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Drive  To  Fight  Summer 
Slump  Psychology  Gains 


The  newspaper  -  led  drive  to 
combat  Summer  sales  slump  psy¬ 
chology  and  make  the  most  of 
Summer  selling  opportunities  for 
the  entire  business  community 
gained  momentum  this  week  as 
manufacturers  and  retailers  joined 
the  attack. 

The  drive  was  originally  sparked 
by  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Gimbel  Brothers 
Inc.,  who  several  weeks  ago 
pointed  out  that  “.  .  .  There’s  no 
excuse  for  reduced  promotion  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fancied  Summer  slump 
.  .  .  business  is  there  if  we  go 
after  it.”  (E&P,  March  20,  page 
11). 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  was  quick  to  act  on  Mr. 
Gimbel’s  advice  and  on  April  30 
mailed  to  member  newspapers  a 
four-page,  two<olor  folder  bear¬ 
ing  the  challenging  title,  “This 
Summer — Doldrums  or  Elollars?” 
Included  was  the  proof  of  an  ad 
available  in  page-,  1,000-,  and 
600-line  size  (see  cut). 

Purpose  of  the  folder,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau’s  retail  depart¬ 
ment,  is  to  enable  newspapers  to 
give  retailers  a  quick  look  at  what 
they  can  gain  in  dollars  by  run¬ 
ning  more  advertising  through  the 
so-called  “slump”  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  Included  in  the 
Bureau’s  mailing  was  a  ready-to- 
show  single  sheet  of  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Gimbel’s  statement  and  a 
memo  suggesting  to  newspaper  ad 
staffmen  how  they  can  best  get 
moving  on  boosting  Summer  lin¬ 
age  within  the  next  30  days. 

“Thus  far,”  Mr.  Burgeson  told 
EAP,  “more  than  20,000  extra 
copies  of  the  folder  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  125  Bureau-member 
dailies.” 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week, 
Mr.  Gimbel,  in  a  talk  before  the 
Sales  Promotion  Conference  and 
Workshop  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Go^s  Association  reported 
that  the  problem  of  Summer  sell¬ 
ing  has  aroused  national  activity 
(E&P,  May  15,  page  22),  He 
cited  seven  positive  suggestions  for 
fighting  the  slump  psychology. 

As  further  evidence  of  mount¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  problem  100 
leaders  in  a  variety  of  enterprises 
announced  they  will  cooperate  this 
Summer  in  a  campaign  to  beat  the 
seasonal  business  slump  by  con¬ 
verting  New  York  City  into  “the 
greatest  vacation  bargain  on 
earth.”  (E&P,  May  15,  page  22). 

Paul  Hollister,  on  a  four-month 
leave  from  his  job  as  corporate 
publicity  advisor  at  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  is  executive  director 
of  New  York  Summer  Festival — 
1954. 


Responding  swiftly  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  make  New  York  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  visitors  from  June  I 
to  Labor  Day,  nine  railroads  serv¬ 
ing  the  city  this  week  established 
a  new  schedule  of  family-ticket 
rates  from  the  entire  U.  S.  which 
offer  substantial  savings  for  fam¬ 
ily  groups. 

At  the  national  level  buying 
houses  are  alerting  retailers  to 
jump  on  the  anti-Summer  slump 
bandwagon  by  keeping  peak 
stocks,  and  manufacturers  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  are  making  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  to  help  their  dealers. 

For  example,  S.  Augstein  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  makers  of  Sacony  tex¬ 
tiles  and  apparel,  will  launch  a 
Summer  Fashion  Week  from  June 
7  through  June  12.  This  week 
some  2,400  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  kits  were  rushed  to  Sac¬ 
ony  retail  accounts  throughout 
the  U.  S.  along  with  reprints  of 
Gimbel’s  talk  and  reference  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  “Dol¬ 
drums  or  Dollars”  folder. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  myth 
that  business  “slumps”  during  the 
Summer  months  was  dubbed  a 
cliche  against  which  liquor  retail¬ 
ers  as  well  as  businessmen  in  all 
fields  should  be  on  guard,  by  J. 
Gordon  Baquie,  executive  vice- 
president  and  sales  director  of 
Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp. 

He  said  that  factually,  the  idea 
that  business  has  to  accommodate 
itself  to  a  Summer  letdown  is  as 
outdated  as  the  old-fashioned 
neighborhood  ice  wagon. 

Business  has  awakened  to  the 
unnecessary  loss  caused  by  a  fala- 
cious  habit  of  thought.  Brown- 
Forman’s  sales  chief  said. 

He.  too,  referred  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  large  scale  campaign;  called 
it  “a  constructive  effort,  similar 
to  that  which  our  own  company 
has  been  attempting  to  forward 
in  the  alcoholic  beverage  field.” 

At  week’s  end.  the  following 
manufacturers  had  announced  in¬ 
tentions  to  combat  the  Summer 
slump  psychology;  Carstairs,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.; 
Flexees.  Inc.,  foundation  garments; 
Shulton,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Old  Spice  line  of  toiletries; 
and  the  National  Knitted  Outer¬ 
wear  Association. 

■ 

Publicity  Index 

Publicity  Media  Service  (331 
Madison  Ave.)  is  providing  an  in¬ 
dex  of  publicity  outlets,  with  names 
of  departmental  editors,  etc.,  in 
New  York  City.  In  addition,  a 
Service  Bulletin  keeps  the  listings 
up  to  date  and  furnishes  such  in¬ 
formation  as  city  desk  deadlines 
for  each  edition  of  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers. 
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What  Summer  Slump? 


Study  Sho'ws  j 

continued  from  page  22  1 

for  food  and  77.1%  for  “other  rt-  i 
tail”  copy.  j 

A  survey  of  fhe  Sunday  Repub-  | 
lie  ad  reading  showed  heavy  aver-  ) 
age  readership  of  various  classiS- 
cations  of  advertising,  with  per¬ 
centages  as  follows: 

Furniture  and  home  furnishing, 
54.6  (66.4  women  and  42.9  men); 
amusements,  50.7  (53.1  woine* 
and  48.4  men);  women’s  clothes, 

44.3  with  67.1  women;  home  ap¬ 
pliances,  39.2  (42.1  women  and 

36.4  men);  men’s  clothes,  37.8  i 
(36.7  women  and  38.9  men);  gar-  I 
dening  and  landscaping  supplies, 
35.5;  auto  and  automotive  needs, 

27.5  and  children’s  clothes,  27.1. 

In  its  local  magazine  study,  the 

Republic  found  46.4  read  at  least 
parts,  26.9  read  this  thoroughly 
and  17.7  glance  through  every  is¬ 
sue.  Only  9%  said  they  didn’t  get 
around  to  reading  it  every  Sunday. 

Historical  articles  were  the  most 
popular  magazine  contents,  with 
37.8  leadership.  Home  features 
were  second  with  a  12.3  score,  of 
which  the  ladies  contributed  18.4; 
do-it-yourself  reports  ran  third. 
11.2:  Sports  came  next  with  10, 
while  human  interest,  general  fea¬ 
tures  and  outdoor  classifications 
trailed. 

The  tally  sheet  shows  that  41.4 
keep  copies  of  the  local  magazine 
more  than  one  week,  while  40.9 
retain  This  Week  for  more  than  a 
week. 

Regular  readership  of  the  TV 
log  is  69.1%  with  43.1  for  the 
radio  log  and  38  for  the  theater 
timetable,  the  detailed  study  found.  * 
A  mechanical  pencil  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  appreciation  to  those  who 
were  sent  the  31 -point  question¬ 
naire. 

a 

Colorado  Booster 

Durango,  Colo. 
Durango  Herald  News,  recently 
published  its  second  annual 
San  Juan  Basin  Booster  Edition, 
with  84  pages  in  ten  sections. 
There  were  advertisenrents  for 
249  firms  and  individuals,  totaling 
7.886  inches. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


*TELL  ME,MR.60L0lSH...WHEN  PlO 
\  you  START  FEELtN6  UKE  A 
/  HOUSEWIFE  ?• 


one  over  the  upright  kind.  Small 
town  women  use  more  liquid  shampoo 
than  farm  or  city  women.  Forty-one 
per  cent  of  all  the  state’s  women  buy 
some  of  their  toilet  articles  and  cos¬ 
metics  in  grocery  stores. 

The“Minnesota  Homemaker  Sur¬ 
vey,”  outgrowth  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  TVibune’s  Continuing  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Minnesota  Living,  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  appraisal  of  brands  on 
hand.  The  “Goldish  Girls,”  skilled 
interviewers  in  key  areas  throughout 
Minnesota,  punched  doorbells  all 
over  the  state,  talked  with  1,200 
women  of  every  age  and  economic 
bracket.  Over  mid-moming  coffee, 
homemakers  let  down  their  hair, 
confided  shopping  habits  and  secrets 
as  well  as  evidence  of  strong  brand 
loyalties:  ie.  over  half  the  potato  chip 
fanciers  select  the  same  brand. 

Patterned  after  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune’s  famed  Minnesota  Poll  of 
Public  Opinion,  the  “Minnesota 
Homemaker  Survey”  has  the  Poll’s 
10  years  of  fact-finding  experience 
behind  it,  and  was  conducted  with 
the  same  proven  methods  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  accuracy. 


This  unique  study  of  consumer 
patterns*  is  just  one  facet  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
never-ending  interest  in  the  world’s 
most  fascinating  news  story:  how 
people  behave  and  what  they  think. 
Learning  likes  and  dislikes  of  readers, 
their  tastes  in  tomato  juice  as  well 
as  politics,  is  a  vital  service  of  good 
newspapers  -a  service  to  readers  as 
well  as  to  advertisers,  that  helps 
explain  why  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  are  welcomed  as  leaders, 
counsellors  and  friends  by  the  largest 
audience  of  newspaper  readers  in 
the  3l4  state  Upper  Midwest. 


41.4 
'azine 
40.9 
lan  a 


Sidney  Goldish,  mild-mannered 
but  tough-minded  researcher  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  cur¬ 
rently  knows  more  about  house¬ 
wives  in  their  natural  habitat  than 
any  other  mere  male  in  the  Upper 
Midwest.  Mr.  Goldish  learned  about 
wimmin  the  hard  way,  as  director 
of  the  “Minnesota  Homemaker  Sur¬ 
vey,”  a  new  kind  of  home-interview 
study  of  products  and  appliances  on 
hand  and  in  use  in  Minnesota  homes. 

Minnesota  women  are  as  varied 
in  their  tastes  and  preferences  as  their 
sisters  anywhere,  reports  Goldish, 
whose  fascinating  findings  include 
such  facts  as  these:  There  are  118 
different  makes  of  cookii^  ranges  in 
use  in  Minnesota  homes.  Farm  wives 
pick  tank  vacuum  cleaners  two-to- 
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Minneapolis 
Star  a/ti/  Xribiine 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


JOHN  COWIES,  FtmUm* 


*  A  second  surrey  is  now  in  progress.  Inquiries 
should  he  addressed  to:  National  Advertising 
Department,  EP-7A,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Only  ^Bargains*  in  Ads? 
A  Reply  to  That  Theory 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“The  only  time  an  automobile 
dealer  should  advertise  a  used  car 
is  when  he  has  a  ‘bargain’  to  of¬ 
fer,”  Vincent  T.  Baker  of  Pueblo, 
Col.,  author  of  a  “Controlled  Sell¬ 
ing”  system  for  automobile  dealers, 
told  members  of  the  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  of  Buffalo  at 
their  annual  meeting  recently. 

“It  is  a  mistake  for  dealers  to 
stick  rigidly  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  of  used  cars  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  regardless  of  what 
they  have  to  offer  customers,”  said 
Mr.  Baker. 

“Using  bargain  advertising,  you 
will  attract  prospective  buyers,” 
said  Mr.  Baker. 

Now  we  don’t  know  how  many 
cars  Mr.  Baker  sells  each  year  but 
we  do  know  that  his  advice  is 
fraught  with  danger.  Case  his¬ 
tories  of  the  most  successful  auto¬ 
motive  advertisers  indicate  that 
their  success  is  based  on  consistent 
advertising  of  sound  values — not 
necessarily  bargains. 

If  dealers  heeded  Mr.  Baker’s 


counsel  and  advertised  only  when 
they  had  a  “bargain”  what  would 
happen  in  Buffalo,  for  example? 
The  classified  pages  in  Buffalo 
would  truly  constitute  a  bargain 
mart  providing  the  cars  offered 
were  genuine  “bargains.”  Since,  by 
definition,  a  bargain  is  the  offering 
of  goods  or  services  at  a  price  rep¬ 
resenting  less  than  their  actual 
worth  who  would  think  of  shop¬ 
ping  dealers  who  weren’t  advertis¬ 
ing?  The  public  would  quickly  be¬ 
come  aware  that  dealers  who 
weren’t  advertising  had  no  “bar¬ 
gains”  so  Mr.  Baker’s  philosophy 
would  lead  first  to  plain  ordinary 
offers  of  cars  at  midget  profits, 
then  one  dealer  would  begin  to 
outdo  the  others  in  bargain  offers 
which  would  soon  become  cut¬ 
throat  offers.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  respectable  dealers  would 
definitely  withdraw  tiheir  adver¬ 
tising  while  the  rest  would  find 
themselves  doing  business  on  a 
basis  that  would  put  them  just  a 
jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff. 


When  Arthur  Summerfield,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Summerfield  Chevrolet 
Company,  considered  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  classified  automo¬ 
tive  advertisers,  spoke  recently  on 
classified  advertising  at  Michigan 
State  College  he  described  how  his 
company  used  283,218  lines  of 
classified  in  1953  and  sold  used 
cars  and  trucks  at  an  advertising 
cost  of  $15.36  by  day  in  and  day 
out  advertising. 

“Efficient  advertising  must  be 
consistent,”  he  said.  ‘Therefore 
we  feel  that  our  ads  should  be  in 
the  paper  consistently.  I  know  that 
you  advertising  men  will  like  that. 
We  feel  that  consistent  advertising, 
even  though  it  may  concern  the 
time  of  year  when  normally  we  sell 
a  small  amount  of  merchandise,  is 
a  very  sound  idea.” 

Classified  advertising  would  real¬ 
ly  have  come  upon  evil  days  if 
it  could  sell  only  bargains.  In  our 
book  there  is  a  difference  between 
offering  a  good  value  and  a  bar¬ 
gain.  A  good  value,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  is  merchandise  offered  at 
a  reasonable  markup — providing 
the  dealer  with  sufficient  profit  so 
that  he  may  remain  in  business. 
Proof  that  classified  is  geared  to 
sell  merchandise  at  an  honest  pro¬ 
fit  is  the  millions  of  businessmen 
who  use  classified  consistently, 
and  have  been  for  decades. 

There  is  far  more  to  advertising 
than  price,  although  price  is  an 
important  factor.  Consistency  it¬ 
self  is  a  more  important  sales  fac¬ 
tor  in  advertising  than  price.  The 
dealer  whose  name  appears  day  in 
and  day  out  will  attract  the  care¬ 
ful  buyer  even  though  his  prices 
are  higher.  Through  the  institu¬ 
tional  effect  of  his  consistent  sched¬ 
ule  he  instills  confidence  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  dealer  who  runs  in 
and  out  of  the  paper  with  a  seem¬ 
ing  “bargain.” 

In  its  fine  booklet  “How  to  Sell 
More  Used  Cars  with  Classified 
Ads”  the  Chicago  Tribune,  com¬ 
menting  on  price,  says,  “A  used 
car  buyer  watches  his  dollars  much 
more  carefully  than  a  new  car 
buyer.  But  that  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  that  he  is  looking  for  the 
lowest  price  in  town.  He  wants  the 
best  VALUE  in  town.  And  your 
best  values  are  clean  cars  in  good 
mechanical  condition,  selling  at 
prices  that  give  you  a  decent  pro¬ 
fit.  Advertise  those  cars!  By  run¬ 
ning  an  ad  on  a  clean  car,  you  can 
give  a  mouth-watering  description, 
make  it  sound  more  desirable,  and 
attract  more  buyers. 

“Readers  are  suspicious  of  over¬ 
done,  cut-price  car  ads.  They’ve 
heard  too  many  stories  about 
friends  or  relatives  who  were 
gypped  by  unscrupulous  persons. 
They  will  pay  more  for  a  car  if 
they  feel  sure  that  they  are  getting 
the  most  for  their  money. 

“Advertising  clean  cars  at  actual 
market  prices  has  another  advan¬ 
tage.  You  can  give  the  prospect  a 
better  price  for  his  old  car,  if 
that’s  the  only  way  you  can  close 


the  deal.  When  you  advertise  at  cut  f 
prices,  you  may  have  to  give  pros, 
pects  rock-bottom  trade-in  allow¬ 
ances  to  make  any  money.  Your 
reputation  and  chances  for  repeat 
sales  are  a  lot  better  when  pros¬ 
pects  think  you’ve  given  them  a 
fair  allowance  for  their  old  car. 

“  ‘But,’  you’ll  say,  ‘I’ve  got  to 
run  low  prices  on  my  cars  to  match 
the  offers  of  the  other  dealers  ia 
town.’  If  you’re  in  a  spot  like  that, 
try  running  specific  ad  copy  that 
shows  the  reader  that  you  have 
just  what  he  wants,  and  that  it’s 
well  worth  your  price.  That’s  the 
best  way  to  cut  yourself  out  of  the 
‘lowest  pirce  in  town’  sweep- 
stakes. 

“Here’s  how  it  works.  Pick  out 
the  dealer  who  would  get  the  most 
business  from  these  two  ads: 

“FORD — '49  4  dr.;  rad.,  ht.  Spec.  $795. 
Gypjoint  Motors.  3323  S.  Brown  St. 

“FORD — ’49  4  dr.;  rad.,  ht.  Spec.  $1,045. 
Cleanout  Motors.  4680  E.  Green  St. 

“Gypjoint  would  get  the  traffic, 
because  he  is  $250  below  Clean- 
cut’s  price.  How  could  Cleancut 
bring  in  more  buyers?  If  he  drops 
his  price  and  loses  his  profit,  he 
won’t  be  in  business  very  long.  Let 
him  show  the  value  of  his  car  like 
this: 

“FORD— ’49.  A  real  knockout  in  gleam¬ 
ing  gunmetal  gray  with  white  wall  tires. 

Mr.  Cautious  Commuter  himself  owned 
this  custom  4  door,  and  believe  me,  he 
really  gave  it  the  best  of  care;  regular 
checkups,  garage  every  night,  bath  everj 
week.  Wait’ll  you  get  behind  the  wheel. 
There’s  everything  you  need  for  extra¬ 
safe,  comfortable  driving:  100  h.p.  V-8 
engine,  back-up  lights,  directional  signals, 
clear-toned  8  tube  radio,  a  super-duper 
heater,  spotless  blue  plaid  seat  covers 
and  S  deep  tread  tires.  Bring  the  family 
in  .and  look  it  over.  You’ll  see  why  it’s  a 
real  bargain  at  $1,045.  Cleancut  Motors. 

4680  E.  Green  St. 

“This  ad  would  attract  qualified 
buyers,  and  put  any  price-cutting 
dealer  at  a  big  disadvantage.  He 
doesn’t  dare  tell  that  much  about 
his  car.  If  he  did  (and  told  the 
truth)  his  ad  might  read  like  this: 

“FORD — ’49  4  door  sedan  with  dull  tan 
finish.  Chrome  rusted  evenly  to  match 
lower  body  panels.  Dirt  won’t  show  on 
upholstery — it  can’t  get  much  dirtier 
than  it  is  now.  Motor  starts  easily  and 
gets  15  miles  per  quart — of  oil.  Cab  ’ 
driver  who  drove  it  never  let  his  friends 
u.se  it  during  the  day.  Sacrifice  $795. 

Both  flat  tires  fixed  free  if  you  bur 
before  Monday.  Gypjoint  Motors.  3233 
E.  Brown  St. 

“If  Gypjoint  ran  false,  flatter¬ 
ing  description,  prospects  would 
realize  that  they  had  been  tricked 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  car. 

“If  you  have  a  real  price  advan¬ 
tage  on  decent  cars,  be  sure  to  use 
it.  But  remember  this:  price  appeal 
ads  usually  make  hard-shopping, 
suspicious  customers,  who  are  dif-  I 
ficult  to  sell  and  impossible  to  sa-  ) 
tisfy.  Justify  your  lower  prices  in 
your  ad.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll  scare 
away  the  qualified  buyers,  and  at¬ 
tract  a  lot  of  moochers  who  want 
a  car,  but  don’t  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it. 

“Put  a  price  on  every  car  you  ad¬ 
vertise.  Leave  out  the  price  and 
you  cut  your  response  in  half.  If 
you  are  worried  about  meeting 
competitive  advertised  prices,  just 
remember  that  surveys  show  that 
price  ranks  FIFTH  as  a  reason  for 
buying.” 


Today,  as  always  .  .  . 

EMILY  POST 

“One  of  America's  most  influential 
women.” 

Pageant  Magazine 


The  supreme  authortiy  on  good  taste,  not  only  in 
the  things  we  do  and  say,  hut  in  the  things  we  think 
and  are. 

Emily  Posts’s  "^^Good  Taste” 

appears  in  more  than  175  leading  newspapers. 

Millions  of  readers  ask  perplexing  questions  about 
the  things  we  do  and  say  .  .  .  they  want  to  know  the 
correct  procedure  for  weddings,  engagements,  letter 
writing,  table  settings  and  service,  party  do’s  and 
don’ts. 

Add  your  newspaper  to  a  great  list  and  be  assured 
that  Mrs.  Post’s  Good  Taste  on  your  woman’s  page 
will  be  a  great  help  to  every  one  of  your  readers. 

Seven  Releases  A  Week 

Write  today,  or  wire  collect,  to: 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

229  W.  43rd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Consumer  Analysis  surveys 
were  conducted  by  newspapers  in 
19  metropolitan  markets  in  1954,  to 
bring  you  current  comparable  data 
on  buying  habits,  brand  preference 
and  product  usage  in  more  than 
150  product  classifications. 


retail  sales  exceeded  ten  billion  dollars. 
Thousands  of  brands  were  reported 
in  consumer  use  and  some  1,400 
leading  brands  are  listed  in  the  report. 

This  Consolidated  Report  combines 
the  19-market  data  in  one 
convenient  200-page  digest  with 
side-by-side  tabulations  showing 
comparative  brand  position  and 
product  use  in  each  market. 


SUBJECTS  COVERED 


include  grocery  products,  meats,  soaps  and 
detergents,  toiletries,  foundation 
garments,  home  ownership,  home  heating, 
appliances,  painting,  television  sets,  beer, 
alcoholic  beverages,  soft  drinks,  dog  food, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe  tobacco,  gasoline, 
oil,  antifreeze,  tires,  wrist  watches, 
recreation,  vacations,  life  insurance, 
installment  buying,  family  income. 


All  data  has  been  compiled  since 
January  1,  1954,  and  all  19  surveys 
used  identical  questions.  The  survey 
sample  included  nearly  50,000  families 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  where 


Get  your  copy  from  one  of  the 
co-operating  newspapers  listed  above. 


NEWSPAPERS  CONSOLIDATED  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 


WOOD  NEWSPAPE  I 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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The  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 
will  be  on  display  in  the  main  lobby 
at  Haddon  Hall. 


MACHINERY 

Executive  and  Sales  Office: 


CORPORATION 

501  Hflh  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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BUZZARDS  OF  MAIL 

NEWSPAPER  publishers  and  promotion  men 

who  think  they  can  sell  their  product  to 
advertisers  and  agency  men  solely  by  an  oc¬ 
casional,  or  even  frequent  direct  mail  piece, 
would  do  well  to  study  the  comments  of  one 
top  agency  man  about  that  approach. 

Henry  G.  Little,  president  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  told  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  in  Nashville  last 
week  about  the  “blizzards  of  direct  mail 
promotion”  agencies  receive  every  day  and 
the  little  attention  it  gets. 

“There’s  too  much  of  it,”  he  reported. 
“Most  of  it  is  not  basic.  Much  of  it  is  con¬ 
fusing  (for  don’t  forget  that  agencies  lean 
heavily  on  the  ABC,  and  if  they  are  con¬ 
scientious,  as  I  know  most  of  them  are,  they 
always  check  such  information  with  the  ABC 
files).  In  any  case,  a  preponderance  of  this 
direct  mail  matter  seems  wasteful  to  us,  and 
the  net  impression,  if  one  were  to  examine 
it  all,  would  be  that  everybody  is  first. 

Mr.  Little  showed  the  promotion  men  a 
handful  of  direct  mail  promotional  material 
that  “passed  acros.s”  his  desk  in  one  week — 
and  he  emphasized  “passed  across,”  imply¬ 
ing  it  ended  up  in  the  waste  basket.  “Multi¬ 
ply  that  by  the  15  or  20  other  men  who 
get  the  same  stuff  and  you  can  imagine  what 
it  adds  up  to  and  what  a  headache  it  is  even 
for  our  very  efficient  mailing  department.” 

We  believe  there  is  nothing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  direct  mail  as  a  supplementary 
promotion  effort,  and  we  feel  Mr.  Little  will 
agree.  The  difficulty  arises,  however,  as  he 
pointed  out,  with  those  who  expect  to  im¬ 
press  the  agencies  with  sheer  volume  with¬ 
out  imagination.  “Most  of  it  is  not  basic — 
much  of  it  is  confusing,”  he  said. 

It  would  be  wise  for  publishers  and  pro¬ 
motion  men  to  examine  Mr.  Little’s  remarks 
in  the  light  of  additional  comment  at  the 
same  meeting  by  George  Biggers,  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  He 
said: 

“The  old  patent  medicine  formula  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  still  the  most  effective  one  ever 
invented.  ‘I  took  your  medicine  and  it  helped 
me.’  That’s  the  message  to  get  over  to  the 
advertiser.  Keep  reminding  him  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  other  media  salesmen  are  in  there 
constantly  telling  about  millions  of  listeners 
and  viewers,  the  number  of  sets  in  the  coun¬ 
try  or  the  number  of  readers  a  magazine 
might  have  if  it  is  left  in  the  home  a  certain 
length  of  time.  How  much  merchandise  did 
the  ad  sell?  That’s  a  question  that  is  asked 
newspapers  and  fortunately  for  us,  we  can 
always  answer  it.  Generally,  the  answer  is 
favorable.” 

END  OF  CENSOR 

IT  IS  good  news  whenever  and  wherever  cen¬ 
sorship  ceases. 

Therefore,  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  news 
from  INS  correspondent  Robert  Schackne  in 
Tokyo  that  military  censorship  in  the  Far 
East  is  on  the  way  out — no  business! 

Wish  we  had  reports  like  that  every  week 
from  a  lot  of  other  spots  around  the  world 
announcing  the  end  of  censorship  whether 
military,  governmental,  bureaucratic  or  any 
other  kind. 


Seek,  and  ye  shall  find. — ^Matthew,  VII;  7. 


FCC  ATTITUDE 

IN  commenting  last  week  on  a  bill  proposed 
by  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado 
which  would  prohibit  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  or  television  stations,  we  urged  him 
to  “recognize  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  which  has  de¬ 
cided  that  newspapers  have  just  as  much  right 
to  own  radio  and  TV  stations  as  anyone  else.” 

About  that  same  time.  Commissioner  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee,  one  of  President  Eisenhower’s  ap¬ 
pointees  to  the  FCC,  told  the  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Council  in  Minneapolis  that  common 
operation  of  newspaper  and  radio  facilities  is 
desirable  in  many  cases.  Mr.  Lee  said: 

“While  adhering  to  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  Communications  Act  that  there  should 
be  diversification  of  control  of  communica¬ 
tion  media  insofar  as  possible,  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  newspaper  could  or  should  be  denied 
a  broadcast  outlet  merely  because  it  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  another  type  of  communication  busi¬ 
ness. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  and  economies  in  many  cases 
of  common  operation  of  newspaper  and  radio 
facilities.  Therefore,  instead  of  blanket  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  dual  ownership  policy  per 
se,  I  believe  each  case  should  be  considered 
on  its  merit  and  contribution  to  the  public 
interest.” 

That’s  fair  enough.  Newspapers  don’t  ask 
for  and  don’t  expect  special  favor  or  treat¬ 
ment  in  their  applications  for  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
merits  of  their  applications  be  judged  fairly 
and  impartially  with  those  of  others.  But  we, 
and  the  newspapers,  are  opposed  to  the  think¬ 
ing  contained  in  the  Johnson  measure  which 
would  arbitrarily  prohibit  newspapers  from 
participating  in  the  broadcasting  field. 

FUTURE  OF  IPI 

THE  third  general  assembly  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  in  Vienna  last  week 
came  face  to  face  with  problems  of  financing 
which  may  affect  its  future  existence. 

IPI  now  has  670  members  in  30  countries. 
It  has  done  outstanding  work  in  bringing  the 
newspaper  editors  of  free  nations  together  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  better  reporting  and 
better  newspapers.  Through  the  personal  as¬ 
sociation  of  these  newspaper  leaders  it  con¬ 
tributes  immensely  to  better  international 
understanding. 

We  hope  that  either  through  the  financial 
support  of  its  fairly  large  membership,  or  by 
additional  grants  from  the  Ford  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundations  which  helped  to  establish 
it,  or  both,  the  IPI  will  be  able  to  make  itself 


FREE  PRESS— FAIR  TRIAL 

ONE  of  New  York  State’s  appellate  courts 
this  week,  in  a  3-2  ruling,  said  the  much- 
publicized  playboy,  Minot  F.  Jelke,  had  been 
denied  a  public  trial  in  a  compulsory  prostitu- 
tion  case  because  Judge  Francis  L.  Valente 
had  excluded  reporters  while  the  state’s  wit¬ 
nesses  were  being  examined. 

This  decision,  on  the  defendant’s  own  ap¬ 
peal  from  conviction  and  sentence,  did  not 
reach  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  press  free¬ 
dom  which  was  raised  in  a  corollary  action 
by  United  Press  et  al  early  in  1953.  A  3-2 
decision  by  the  same  court,  but  with  different 
justices  participating,  was  unfavorable  to  the 
newspapers’  position  as  defenders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know.  The  state’s  highest  tri¬ 
bunal,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  now  the  specific  question  of  whether 
the  trial  judge  infringed  upon  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  related  issue  of  whether  the 
press  has  a  legal  right  to  intervene  in  behalf 
of  a  defendant’s  right  to  a  public  trial. 

What  the  three  ju.stices  of  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Jelke 
petition  said,  in  essence,  was  that  a  fair  trial 
is  dependent  upon  a  free  press;  in  other 
words,  a  defendant  is  entitled  to  full  public 
knowledge  of  the  charges  levelled  against 
him.  This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the 
belief  that  there  is  conflict  between  fair  trial 
and  free  press. 

It  is  not  the  work  of  the  judiciary  to  police 
the  morals  or  ethics  of  the  press,  the  higher 
court  held.  This  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
apparent  in  the  current  efforts  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bar  to  ask  the  State  Legislature 
to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  such  degree 
as  to  endow  lawyers  with  unique  professional 
control  over  the  information  which  should 
be  given  to  the  public  in  criminal  cases. 

This  week  three  justices  of  the  state’s  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said  the  people  themselves  are 
empowered  to  correct  abuses  and  it’s  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  judicial  officer  to  “dictate  what  por¬ 
tion  of  court  proceedings  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  reading  by  the  public.” 

We  feel  confident  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Albany  will  reiterate  this  doctrine  in  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  Jelke  case  and  we 
only  hope  that  the  opinion  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  body  comes  in  time  to  snuff  out  the 
obnoxious  Bill  of  Rights  proposal  which  Louis 
Waldman  intends  to  press  again  upon  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
June  convention. 


GOOD  QUESTION 

ONE  Sunday  night  recently.  General  Foods 
bought  an  hour  and  a  half  on  three  tele¬ 
vision  networks  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  For 
an  additional  half-million-dollars  in  talent 
fees  and  production  costs  they  hired  all  the 
stars  that  were  necessary  to  re-create  many 
of  the  happy  moments  of  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
merstein’s  musical  shows.  That  was  $750,000 
for  90  minutes  of  entertainment. 

George  Biggers,  past  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
cited  these  figures  to  newspaper  promotion 
men  last  week  and  he  propounded  the  $64 
question: 

“How  much  merchandise  did  it  sell?” 
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mention _ 

David  S.  Ingalls,  new  president 
and  publisher,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  and  Harold  E.  Neave.  treas¬ 
urer,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
Christ  Hospital  in  that  city. 

*  •  • 

Charles  M.  Coleman,  who 
topp^  23  years  with  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  with  21  years  of  advertising, 
public  relations  and  historical  work 
for  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  re¬ 
tired  recently.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  original  editorial  team  that 
established  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1903  and  became  city 
editor  of  that  paper  and  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  as  well  as 
managing  editor,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  -  Intelligencer.  He  authored 
the  utility’s  centennial  volume, 
P.G.&E.  of  California. 

*  *  * 

W.  E.  Rynerson,  publisher. 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief, 
recently  was  elected  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club  in  that  city. 

*  *  * 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  As.sociated  Press 
News  Council. 

*  *  * 

August  Heckscher.  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
de  n  t  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation,  a 
non  -  political  or¬ 
ganization  found¬ 
ed  in  1922  in 
recognition  of  the 
services  of  the 
former  president 
of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Heck¬ 
scher  also  is  a 
member  of  the  . 

board  of  the 

Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Common  Council 
for  American  Unity. 

*  *  * 

R.  H.  Berg,  publisher,  Mel¬ 
bourne  (Fla.)  Times  and  lay  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was 
honored  recently  by  Florida  ^uth- 
ern  College  at  Lakeland,  which 
awarded  him  a  citation  for  meri¬ 
torious  service  to  the  college,  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  State  of 

Florida  and  the  nation. 

*  «  « 

A.  Matt  Werner,  editor  and 
publisher,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily 
Press,  received  the  1954  Wisconsin 
Good  Government  award  from  the 
Wisconsin  Junior  Chamber  of 

Commerce  for  his  “outstanding 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  board  of  regents. 
*  *  * 

John  S.  McDonald,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 


Donald  are  spending  a  six-weeks’ 
vacation  traveling  in  Europe. 

*  *  * 

C.  D.  McNamee,  editor,  Mus¬ 
kegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  has  been 
named  the  “Outstanding  Citizen  of 
Muskegon  County’’  by  the  Greater 
Muskegon  Community  Chest. 

*  «  * 

James  H.  Young  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  News  after  serving  three 
years  as  managing  editor  and  four 
years  as  city  editor. 

*  «  « 

Rebecca  Gross,  editor.  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Express,  has  been 
moved  to  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
General  Hospital  for  treatment  for 
jaundice.  She  has  been  undergo¬ 
ing  training  in  the  use  of  artificial 
limbs. 

On  the  Business  Side 

William  I.  Hershey,  formerly 
assistant  to  Henry  Schaffner,  who 
retired  as  general  business  man¬ 
ager  recently,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  Gordon  Strong,  general 
manager  of  Brosh-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  * 

Joseph  Epstein,  circulation 
manager,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
and  his  wife  sailed  May  12  from 
New  York  aboard  the  Holland- 
America  liner  Maasdam  on  a 
cruise  to  North  Africa,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  northern  Europe. 

«  «  * 

Russell  Richmond  has  retired 
as  comptroller  of  the  Piedmont 
Publishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  after  36  years 
of  .service.  He  has  been  elected  to 
honorary  membership  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  senior  management  board 
and  will  continue  as  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  company. 

«  *  * 

Harry  Hartman  ha.s  left  the 
New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
retail  advertising  staff  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  sales  opening  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  William 
CoLLOPY  has  joined  Enquirer  clas¬ 
sified  section  as  a  .salesman. 

*  *  * 

Vi  Duckett  has  resigned  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times  to 
join  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
CoquiUe  (Ore.)  Valley  Sentinel. 
She  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ruth  Tillotson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwauke  (Ore.)  Review  to 
move  to  Prineville  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Central  Oregonian.  She  is 
being  replaced  by  Steve  Carter, 
formerly  with  the  Dorchester 
(Mass.)  Argus. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Griffin,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Eddy  County  (N. 
M.)  News  as  general  manager. 
Cherry  Lou  Fellner  has  been 


appointed  to  the  paper’s  editorial 
staff,  and  Charles  Gregory  is  the 
new  mechanical  superintendent. 

*  «  * 

Terry  Pickwick,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  staff,  Endicott  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Bulletin  and  the  Strouds¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Record,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Delaware  State  News,  new  daily  in 
Delaware’s  state  capital  city,  Dov- 


Charles  (Chuck)  Riskind  has 
been  named  circulation  manager, 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Daily  Review 
after  five  years’  experience  with 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller, 
and  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald  Amer- 


Paul  B.  Ragsdale,  managing 
editor,  Mercedes  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
a  weekly,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  commercial  departments  of 
the  San  Benito  (Tex.)  News,  a 
semi-weekly. 

*  *  * 

Merris  E.  Heaton,  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald,  has  taken  over  the 
same  position  with  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  Pressman,  who  has 
been  named  advertising  manager. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  Mahon,  foreman  in  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  mailing 
room,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  circulation 
manager. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

George  F.  McCleland,  sports 
editor  since  1952,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
R(H'k  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald 
to  succeed  Frank  Jeter,  Jr.,  who 
has  taken  a  position  with  another 
newspaper.  Mr.  McClelland  was 
formerly  on  the  Claremont  (N. 
H.)  Eagle. 

*  *  « 

Dan  Sanborn  has  rejoined  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  news  staff 
as  photographer,  returning  to  the 
job  he  held  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  opening  his  own  photographic 
and  advertising  business  in  Lake¬ 
land. 


ICKES 


tells  about 


Philip  S.  Canfield,  Jr.,  who 
formerly  has  operated  the  Bethalto, 
111.,  bureau  for  the  Alton  (111.) 
Evening  Telegraph,  has  joined  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press.  He  started  his 
newspaper  work  as  a  copyboy  for 
the  Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Times- 
Republican.  He  succeeds  A.  T. 
(Pete)  Pederson,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  AP’s  New  York 
sports  department. 

*  «  * 

Miss  Grace  Ellen  Hunt,  who 
will  be  96  years  old  in  June,  still 
writes  a  weekly  column  from  her 
home  in  Charleston,  N.  H.,  for  the 
Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Mel  Snyder,  night  city  editor. 
New  York  World-Telegram  <6  Sun, 
and  Mrs.  Snyder  have  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Gregg  Brook 
Snyder,  their  second  child. 
m  *  * 

Jim  and  Dick  Kemp,  a  brother 
duo,  helps  to  staff  the  Galveston 
(Texas)  News-Tribune.  Jim  is  a 
police  reporter  for  the  News,  and 
Dick  has  rejoined  the  publication 
as  a  staff  writer  for  the  Tribune. 
During  their  years  of  service  with 
the  U.  S.  arm^  forces.  Jim  worked 
with  hLs  unit’s  publication,  and 

Dick  was  city  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

*  *  * 

Sereno  B.  Gammell,  editorial 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is 
now  broadcasting  a  daily  10-minute 
news  program,  Monday  through 

Friday,  from  the  Times  building, 
over  Radio  Station  WGTH. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Fink,  managing  editor, 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Fink  sailed  on  the  Empress 
of  Bermuda  on  May  15  for  a  10- 
day  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

>*  *  * 

H.  I.  Phillips.  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  and  syndicated 
columnist,  received  the  annual 
award  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
the  Press  for  his  work,  “distin¬ 
guished  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  reflected  Catholic  principles.’’ 
*  «  « 

Lyle  G.  Van  Bussum  will  sus¬ 
pend  the  Uniontown  (Ky.)  Eye,  a 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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weekly  newspaper  he  has  published 
for  two  and  and  one-half  years  as 
a  one-man  operation,  on  May  26 
and  on  June  10  he  will  become  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Marion  (Ky.)  Reporter, 
a  new  weekly  newspaper. 

«  *  * 

Ward  Morehouse,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  “Broadway 
After  Dark”  columnist,  and  his 
wife,  Rebecca  Franklin,  member 
of  the  staff  of  Time,  are  making  a 
flight  around  the  world. 

♦  #  « 

Mel  Jones  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  while  attending  Orlando 
Junior  College. 

♦  ♦  * 

Hal  Millen,  who  for  the  last 
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year  has  been  in  charge  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  for  the  Yakima 
(Wash. )  Morning  Herald,  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor  for  the  Her¬ 
ald.  He  will  continue  to  supervise 
correspondents  while  directing  the 
feature  sections  of  the  Sunday 
paper. 

it 

Grace  Wing,  woman's  editor, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  take  an  indefinite 
rest.  Miss  Wing  joined  the  News 
in  1941  and  served  in  the  city  room 
as  a  reporter  until  two  years  ago 
when  she  was  promoted  to  head 
of  the  woman’s  department. 

*  * 

Elmer  Staab,  head  of  photo  de¬ 
partment,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  completed  25  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  newspaper.  Members 
of  the  department  surprised  him  at 
an  informal  party  at  which  he  was 
presented  with  a  portable  charcoal 
burning  barbeque  grill. 

4e  Ki  i|c 
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William  Gasman  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  reporter  for  the  Yak¬ 
ima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald.  A 
1949  graduate  of  Washington  State 
College,  he’s  had  experience  on  the 
weekly  at  Dayton,  Wash. 

eve 

Delbert  Shugars  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner  -  Enterprise,  and  J.  L. 
Jennings,  vicepresident  -  general 
manager,  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  editor,  succeeding  Bob  Getty, 
resigned.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  White,  managing  editor 
of  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-News, 
is  the  new  chairman  of  Colorado 
Associated  Press  Members  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

:jc  itt  >ft 

Douglas  F.  McKean,  political 
editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Oregon  at  Portland. 
Four  new  directors  include  Cliff 
Case,  Portland  Oregonian,  Wal¬ 
ter  Naylor,  Journal,  Les  Palpin, 
radio  station  KOIN  and  Dudley 
McClure,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Journal,  now  with 
Cole  &  Weber  advertising  agency. 
no* 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Arnold  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman  after  25  years  with  that 
newspaper. 

*  A  V 

Albert  Massicotte,  Montreal 
Matin,  was  elected  president  of 
Montreal  City  Hall  Press  Gallery. 
He  replaces  Vincent  Chene,  La 
Presse,  who  recently  entered  City 
of  Montreal’s  employ.  A.  W.  Don¬ 
nelly,  The  Star,  was  named  first 
vicepresident;  Louts  RonauARD,  Le 
Devoir,  second  vicepresident;  Clive 
Clift,  the  Herald,  secretary;  Ovila 
Lefebvre,  La  Patrie,  treasurer,  and 
Maurice  Morin,  La  Presse,  a  di¬ 
rector.  *  A  A 

Gerald  Clevinger,  former 
Washington  state  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  San  Bruno  (Calif.) 
Herald. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 


W.ALTER  A.  Draper,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  reporter 
and  now  board  chairman,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Transit  Board,  has  been  named 
second  vicepresident,  Cincinnati 
Christ  Hospital. 

AAA 

Jack  Rosenthal,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  returned  to  college  and 
has  been  named  news  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Crimson,  daily  under¬ 
graduate  newspaper  at  Harvard 
University.  He  is  also  serving  as 
campus  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 

AAA 

Joseph  W.  Kutchin,  formerly 
of  the  Champaign  -  Urbana  (Ill.) 
News  -  Gazette  and  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  staff  of  Harshe-Rotman, 
Inc.,  public  relations  firm. 

AAA 

Harold  E.  Rainville,  formerly 
of  the  United  Press  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  public  relations  work,  re¬ 
cently  underwent  surgery  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  now  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Sen.  Dirksen  of  Illinois. 

AAA 

Brucb  Pluckhahn,  former 
sports  writer,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Rec¬ 
ord  -  Herald  and  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bowling  Congress  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  as  public  relations  director. 
He  will  also  be  associate  editor  of 
Bowling  magazine,  the  official  ABC 
publication. 

AAA 

Allen  Green,  who  left  his  job 
as  a  copyreader  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  News  to  study  for  the 
Episcopal  ministry,  has  been  or¬ 
dained  at  Richmond,  Va. 

AAA 

Stanley  W.  Prenosil,  former  fi¬ 
nancial  editor.  Associated  Press,  is 
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now  press  contact  representative 
for  the  Council  of  Motion  Picture 
Organizations,  New  York. 

AAA 

A.  Bruce  Ewing,  a  former 
staffer  with  the  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  and  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  and  more  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Ford  Motor  Co.’s  public  re¬ 
lations  staff,  has  been  appointed 
news  bureau  manager  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Light  and  Heat  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

AAA 

June  Bierbower,  a  reporter  for 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of 
the  Mount  Holyoke  College  news 
bureau. 

AAA 

Lester  Adams,  one-time  editor 
of  the  old  Portland  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  fulltime 
manager  of  Oregon  Milk  Producers 
Assn.,  with  headquarters  in  Port¬ 
land.  Members  of  the  association 
assessed  themselves  one  cent  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  all  Grade  A  quota 
milk  sold,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  promotion  and  advertising  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

AAA 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  reappoiit- 
ed  chairman  of  the  (Connecticut 
State  Aeronautics  Commission. 


In  the  Military  Service 


Lt.  Col.  Harold  Powell,  who 
has  been  on  leave  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  now  officially  severed 
his  connection  with  the  paper  and 
has  decided  on  the  Air  Force  as  a 
career.  He  Ls  stationed  in  Red¬ 
lands,  Calif. 
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Whcrt  Our  Readers  Soy  | 

continued  from  page  2  J 

crofilm  and  it  would  be  well  for 
any  newspaper  to  notify  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  when  newspaper 
files  have  been  microfilnred. 

Frederick  Wezeman 

Oak  Park  Public  Library,  *■  / 

Oak  Park,  111.  j  V \ 

Supplement  Orders 

To  THE  Editor:  While  the  Cu-  ^ 

mulative  Supplement  No.  1  to 
'The  People’s  Right  to  Know"  by  ■“ 

Harold  L.  Cross  is  included  in  the 
third  printing  of  the  book  (Co- 
lumbia  University  Press),  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  ^ 

Editors  has  published  the  Supple- 
mcnt  separately  for  purchasers  of  ^ 

the  earlier  printings.  Orders  for 
the  Supplement  alone  (75  cents) 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  De- 
Vee  K.  Fisher,  assistant  to  the  Jfflr 

treasurer,  ASNE,  4123  Ninth  St., 

N.W.,  Washington  11,  D.  C. 

Alice  Fox  Pitts 

Ass’t.  Secretary,  ASNE 

Wilmington,  Del.  !  ^  I 

Yonkers  Is  the  Place 

To  the  Editor:  When  you  come 
up  to  Yonkers,  fgoodness’  sakes, 
tell  your  readers  so.  (Ray  Erwin’s  ^  ^ 

Clippings  Column,  May  15).  This 
is  the  fifth  largest  city  in  the  Em-  < 

pire  State  (fourth  largest  indus-  ^ ~L  / 

trially)  and  we  like  to  know — and  ^ 

have  it  known — that  you  come  _  ™ 

avisitin’.  But  hallelujah,  why  pick  | 
out  one  of  our  neighborhoods  like  ' 

Crestwood  and  say  “Crestwood,  ,  Jl^J^ 

Westchester  County?”  Would  you  j 

roll  over  to  another  borough  and  ' 

say  you  were  in  East  New  York,  ^i 

Kings  County?  Or  nearer  your 

office:  Washington  Square,  New  S< 

York  County?  We’re  proud  of  all  jj 

our  sections  —  Crestwood,  Grey- 

stone,  Caryl,  Lowerre,  Park  Hill,  i 

Nodine  Hill  —  but,  brother,  you 

were  in  Yonkers.  All  my  best. 

Oxie  Reichi.er.  !  n 

Editor,  j 

The  Herald  Statesman, 

Yonkers  1,  N.  Y,  j  A 

■  P 

Medical  Group  Honors  p 

Salt  Lake  Trib,  Writer 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  *• 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Wil-  » 

liam  C.  Patrick,  the  newspaper’s  !  1,,^ 

veteran  medicad  editor,  have  been  j,  Tl,, 

awarded  a  plaque  by  the  Utah  "  tect 

State  Medical  Association  for  “out- 
standing  contributions  to  the  ad-  ^ 

vancement  of  medicine  in  Utah  chf« 

and  meritorious  service  to  the  peo-  Xl,. 

pie  of  the  state  of  Utah.”  a  n 

The  plaque  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  awarded  in  the  state.  -  ~ 

Mr.  Patrick,  one  of  the  earliest  *  ^ 

to  rwognize  the  value  to  the  com-  nor 

munity  of  accurate  medical  news 
told  in  layman’s  language,  has 
chronicled  the  achievements  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Utah  for 
nearly  a  decade. 
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How  many  people 
does  it  take 
to  make  a  steak? 


When  you  plank  the  cash  on  the  counter  for  a  slice  of  sirloin, 
some  of  it  may  represent  your  own  pay  for  the  part  you  played 
in  getting  that  steak  to  your  table. 

We’ll  make  ourselves  clear. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  people  to  help  produce  that  steak  in  this 
mid-20th-century  economy  of  omrs. 

The  people  we’ve  put  in  the  picture  above,  for  instance. 
And  many,  many  others.  Though  you  may  not  realize  it,  some 
product  you,  yourself,  help  make  or  sell  or  service  may  play  a 
part  in  producing  steaks. 


I.  Th*'cowb«y  or  ranire  hand 
who  looks  after  the  cattle. 

3.  Tho  banker  who  finances 
land,  herd  and  equipment. 

3.  Tho  chemUl  who  makes  in> 
aecticidea,  serums  and  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

4.  Tha  ell  rsflnsr  who  provides 
the  fuel  for  the  power  ma¬ 
chinery  no  many  ranchers  use. 

5.  The  sissiniaksr  who  provides 

a  multitude  of  items,  from 
fencing  and  branding  irons 
to  6ling  cabinets. 

S.  The  brewsr— 7.  The  sugar 
roNnor— t.  The  coHon  gin- 
nsr— f.  Tbs  flour  mlllsr 
who  furnish  some  of  the  by¬ 


products  used  to  make  the 
livestock  feeds  with  which 
ranchers  and  feeders  sup¬ 
plement  grass. 

10.  The  vsfsrinary  who  looks 
after  the  health  of  the  cattle, 

11.  The  blacksmith  who  shoes 
the  horses  and  repairs  ranch 
machinery. 

12.  Tbs  airplane  pilot  who 

sprays  ranges  and  fields, 
dmtroying  pests. 

13.  The  lumberman  who  pro¬ 
vides  the  wood  for  corrals 
and  barns  and  pens. 

14.  The  windmillor  who  makes 
the  machinery  that  keeps 
man-made  ranch  water 
holes  working. 


15.  The  fssdsr  who  takes  lean 
rann  cattle  and  puts  about 

more  beef  on  them  by 
intensive  feeding. 

16.  Tho  truck  driver — 17.  Tho 
raiboodor  who  haul  cattle 
to  market  and  meat  to  you. 

13.  Tho  stockyards  man  who 

provides  “rimm  and  board’* 
for  the  livestock,  and  the 
commission  man  who  is 
sales  agent  for  the  producer. 

19.  Tho  moot  packer  who  proc¬ 
esses  and  distributes  the 
beef. 

20.  Tho  retailor  who  is  the  final 
link  between  all  these 
people  . . .  and  you. 


American  Meat  Institute 

Haadquartare,  Chicago  •  Member*  throughout  the  !/•  S» 
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IMPORTANT 


TEXAS 

MARKETS 


WACO 

Population  107,000  .  .  Texas’ 
latest  to  top  100,000.  Indus¬ 
try,  military,  agriculture  .  . 
in  balance  .  .  ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized-income  State 
Capital  with  sturdy  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  and  Federal  Pay¬ 
rolls  .  .  .  selling  opportuni¬ 
ties  a-plenty! 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Petroleum.  Chemical  and 
Shipping  Industries  combine 
to  provide  highest  average 
income  in  Texas  .  .  .  come 
and  get  it! 

3  growing  popular 
Hons  with  money 
to  hug  what  you*re 
selling! 

*  Group  Color 
Comics  Rofes 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND  TIMES-HERALD 

...  •  ... 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

..  •  ... 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

R^preMintrd  Nationally  by 
Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


7  Sharpshooters  Fire 
At  the  Pulitzer  Target 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

The  Pulitzer  prizewinner  in  pho¬ 
tography  is  subjected  to  criticism 
of  varying  bites  each  year  by  the 
men  who  make  pictures  all  year 
long — the  working  press  photog¬ 
raphers.  Their  criticusms  run  from 
“It’s  terrible”  to  “It’s  not  represen¬ 
tative.” 

Never  before,  however,  to  the 
best  of  recollection,  as  they  say  in 
Washington,  have  the  cameramen 
put  down  their  specific  gripes — or 
faint  praise — in  print.  They  were 
asked  to  do  just  that  this  week. 
That  is,  seven  men  true  were.  They 
are  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  were  chosen  for 
their  ability,  accomplishments  and 
think-how.  Their  responses  will  hit 
a  good  average,  you’ll  find. 

They  were  asked  their  opinions 
of  the  current  winner,  previou-s 
winners,  method  of  selection  and 
admission  of  amateurs,  and  wheth¬ 
er  they  thought  the  rules  should 
be  changed  so  the  winner  repre¬ 
sents  the  “Newspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year.” 

These  are  their  answers: 

*  «  * 

A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sunday  San  Magazine. 

“A  SPECIAL  award  would  have 
been  fine  this  year,  but  why  not 
keep  the  honor  among  the  men 
who  work  year  in  and  out  earning 
their  living  on  newspapers? 

“Frank  R.  Kent,  distinguished 
columnist  and  Sun  writer,  who  for 
many  years  served  on  the  Pulitzer 
awards  committee,  has  allowed  me 
to  quote  him  that  it  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate,  this  year’s  selection.  He 
meant  the  lady  (Mrs.  Walter 
Schau)  should  have  won  a  special 
award,  if  anything. 

“He  feels,  as  1  do,  that  more 
than  one  category  award  should 
be  given  each  year.  In  my  own 
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Our  Unique  ■ 
INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little  I  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 


WRITE  FOR  OETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION  i 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


particular  case,  I  do  feature  es¬ 
says  and  am  arbitrarily  excluded.” 

♦  # 

Kirk  Braun,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

“If  THE  Pulitzer  prizes  are  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
creative  work  of  the  year,  then  one 
lucky  shot  of  an  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher  should  not  be  considered. 

“The  best  news  .story,  editorial 
or  book  is  not  just  a  lucky  break, 
but  must  show  outstanding  effort 
and  creative  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  writer.  The  same  should  apply 
to  news  photography. 

‘These  are  professional  awards, 
and  it  is  certainly  inconsistent  to 
include  the  work  of  amateurs.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  King  Features  Syndicate 
— New  York  Sunday  Mirror  Mag¬ 
azine. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  awards  in  news  photography 
got  off  the  track  somewhere. 

“As  one  whose  career  began 
on  the  Pulitzer-owned  New  York 
World,  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  estab¬ 
lished  the  journalism  awards  to  re¬ 
cognize  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

“I  fail  to  see  how  presenting 
such  an  award  to  an  amateur  who 
just  happened  to  be  at  a  spot  where 
something  unusual  was  happening 
is  consistent  with  that  objective. 

“News  photography  today  is  the 
mature  partner  to  the  written  word 
in  news  reporting.  Good  news  pho¬ 
tography  entails  as  many  shades 
of  understanding  and  technical 
abilty  as  news  writing. 

“For  that  reason,  I  believe  that 
the  Pulitzer  awards  in  news  photo¬ 
graphy  should  be  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  more  classifications. 

“My  feelings  regarding  previous 
winners  is  the  same  so  far  as  it 
concerns  amateurs.  I  see  no  useful 
purpose  in  considering  pictures  by 
individuals  who  will  probably 
never  again  make  a  news  picture. 
Previous  awards  to  professionals 
have  been  fine,  but,  as  stated,  I 
believe  the  classifications  are  not 
broad  enough. 

“If  they  were  broadened,  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  of  the  categories  might 
very  well  be  ‘Newspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year.” 

*  R>  * 

Buck  Forbes,  Los  Angeles  E.x- 
aminer. 

“There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  1954  Pulitzer  prizewinning 
photograph  is  dramatic. 

“It  is,  however,  a  photograph 
which  could  have  been  snapped  by 
any  box-camera  amateur  who  hap¬ 


pened  to  be  on  the  scene  and  was 
calm  enough  to  keep  steady  hands. 

“I  don’t  believe  such  pictures 
resulting  purely  from  accidental 
circumstances  —  without  regard 
whatsoever  for  the  foresight,  plan¬ 
ning,  technical  skill,  sense  of  tim¬ 
ing  and  composition — are  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  the  good  photographer, 
whether  professional  or  amateur. 

“The  Pulitzer  prize  loses  some 
of  its  luster  when  selection  of  the 
winner  results  from  an  accident 
of  geographical  location  alone. 
Perhaps  limitation  of  the  award  to 
professional  news  photographers 
would  eliminate  any  repetition  of 
this  year’s  situation.” 

A  <l>  « 

Lloyd  B.  Walton,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

“I  think  the  1954  Pulitzer  prize 
photo  winner  is  tops.  It  should  be 
given  to  the  best  picture,  no  matter 
who  takes  it. 

“Any  amateur  having  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  snap  pictures 
under  trying  circumstances  is 
worthy  of  photography’s  top  award. 

“Any  veteran  news  photog¬ 
rapher  would  love  to  win  the  Pulit¬ 
zer,  and  if  ever  I  have  the  chance 
in  front  of  my  lens  I  hope  my  shut¬ 
ter  finger  doesn’t  freeze.” 

♦  ♦  • 

Arthur  Witman,  Sunday  Pic¬ 
tures,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

“Speaking  as  a  press  photog¬ 
rapher  and  an  NPPA  member,  I 
consider  the  Pulitzer  prize  photo 
selections  of  recent  years  not  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  best  in  modem 
photo-journalism. 

“I  suggest  terms  of  original  be¬ 
quest  be  re-studied  by  the  trustees 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  expan¬ 
sion  of  photo  recognition  to  con¬ 
form  to  changed  conditions. 

“The  upcoming  NPPA  conven¬ 
tion  (Atlantic  City,  June  9-12)  will 
discuss  this  subject.”  (Mr.  Witman, 
by  the  way,  will  be  the  new  NPPA 
president.) 

>R  «  « 

George  Yates,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune. 

“In  some  awards  past,  I  disagreed 
with  the  judges.  I  often  disagree 
with  other  judges  of  other  contests. 

“I  have  no  disagreement  with 
the  manner  of  selection.  Of  ama¬ 
teurs?  Category  eight  says,  ‘For 
an  outstanding  example  of  news 
photography,’  and  includes  ama¬ 
teurs  as  well  as  professional  pho¬ 
tographers. 

“I  would  point  out  that  one  of 
the  great  news  pictures,  the  Ves- 
tris  picture,  was  made  by  an  ama¬ 
teur. 

“It  is  not  the  fact  that  an  am¬ 
ateur  made  a  picture  that  I  dis¬ 
agree  with,  but  with  a  trend  by  [ 
judges  to  select  sensational  pic-  | 
tures  as  the  acme  of  news  photog-  ' 
raphy  achievement. 

“I  would  select  pictures  of  a 
photographer's  achievement,  just 
as  the  Pulitzer  jury  selects  the 
achievement  of  a  writer.” 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


The  Springs  The  Thing  that  gives  a 

Trampoline  its  unique  place  in  the  world 
of  exercise  and  entertainment.  Around  the 
edge  of  the  resilient  “bouncing”  surface, 
more  than  100  oil-tempered  springs,  care¬ 
fully  designed  and  precisely  manufactured 
by  U.S.  Steel,  quietly  go  about  their  jobs 
of  supplying  the  “motive”  power  that  en¬ 
ables  a  performer  to  bounce  and  leap  as 
high  as  26  feet. 


Cuts  Steel  Like  Butter!  This  modem  flame-cutting  equipment,  in  use  at  U.S.  Steel  Supply 
Division  warehouses,  can  follow  the  most  complicated  patterns  accurately  and  turn  out  finished 
shapes  of  steel  exactly  as  wanted.  Many  fabricators  of  steel  products  buy  their  steel  from  U.S. 
Steel  Supply,  and  have  it  cut  to  shape  before  it  is  delivered  to  them. 


A  42- Foot  Car- Bottom  Furnace 

heats  big  steel  ingots  like  this  up 
to  forging  temperature  at  U.S. 
Steel’s  Homestead  Works.  But 
proper  heating  involves  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  supervise  the 
process.  And  U.S.  Steel  Forgings 
Division  craftsmen  are  second  to 
none  in  expertness  at  their  vari¬ 
ous  jobs.  Many  learned  their  skill 
from  fathers  and  grandfathers 
who  held  the  same  jobs  before 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It*s  a  full-hour  TV  profn-am  presented  every 
other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


Golden  Triangle.  Pittsburgh’s  famous  bus¬ 
iness  section  has  had  its  face  lifted  recently 
.  .  .  and  in  the  new  “Golden  Triaiwle” 
there’s  still  a  lot  of  steel.  U.  S.  ^eel 
has  fabricated  and  erected  more  than 
34,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  new 
buildings  here  in  less  than  2  years.  Only 
steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


STEEL 


This  trade  mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE..  AMERICAN  STEEL  S  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  ..  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL ..  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  ..  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  ..  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Diviuom  of  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORPORATION.  PIHSIURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4-iOM 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 

Clarksburg  Publisher 
Protests  ^Monopoly* 


Washington 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  desires  no  protection  from 
television  competition,  nor  has  the 
company  any  desire  to  deprive 
the  residents  of  that  city  of  TV, 
it  declared  here  May  17  when 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  heard  oral  arguments  on 
the  publisher’s  protests  against 
granting  a  TV  construction  permit 
to  Ohio  Valley  Broadcasting  Co. 

“We  are  not  here  to  seek  pro¬ 
tection  against  television  compe¬ 
tition,  nor  do  we  appear  here  in 
an  effort  to  keep  television  out  of 
our  city,”  said  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
Jr.,  Clarksburg  attorney  and  son 
of  the  publisher,  who  added  that 
competition  would  not  justify  the 
Commission  in  hearing  “our  pro¬ 
tests.” 

“But,”  he  continued,  “we  come 
here  to  protest  the  grant  of  a 
television  license  which  tends  to¬ 
ward  a  monopoly  in  communica¬ 
tions  media  in  our  city  and  area.” 

Mr.  Highland  was  referring  to 
the  Commission’s  Feb.  17  order 
granting  a  license  to  Ohio  Valley 
for  Channel  12  in  Clarksburg, 
later  held  up  in  order  that  the 
Commission  might  hear  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  protest. 

Local  Applicant  Dropped  Out 

There  was  previously  another 
applicant  for  the  same  channel, 
Clarksburg  Broadcasting  Corp.,  a 
local  firm  which  withdrew  its  ap¬ 
plication,  leaving  Ohio  the  sole 
qualified  applicant. 

Counsel  for  the  publisher 
branded  it  as  “suspicious”  that  the 
local  firm  withdrew  at  “the  last 
moment,”  and  protested  that  the 
Commission  had  “in  seeming 
haste”  granted  the  permit  to  Ohio 
Valley,  “an  absentee  organization 
which  already  operates  two  radio 
stations  and  has  substantial  inter¬ 
ests  in  West  Virginia  newspapers.” 

He  then  said  it  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest  for  Ohio  Valley 
to  have  the  Clarksburg  channel, 
as  it  had  substantial  interest  in 
nine  West  Virginia  dailies  and 
two  Sunday  newspapers  as  well  as 
two  radio  stations  in  the  State 
“and  another  in  not-distant  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.” 

“This  situation,”  counsel  con¬ 
tinued,  “certainly  indicates  a  trend 
toward  monopoly  of  communica¬ 
tions  media,  and  is  something 
which  deserves  very  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  by  the  Commission.” 

He  then  said  that  Ohio  Valley 
controls  the  TV  station  in  Wheel¬ 
ing  “which  is  satisfactorily  re¬ 
ceived  by  television  viewers  in 
Clarksburg.”  He  noted  that  with 
Ohio  Valley  in  control  of  the 
Wheeling  station,  ownership  of 
the  station  in  Clarksburg  would 


be  an  unjustifiable  “overlapping” 
which  would  force  advertisers  to 
do  business  with  “concentrated 
control.” 

On  questioning  by  Commission¬ 
er  Lee,  Mr.  Highland  said  he  was 
not  “asuming  the  burden  of  proof’ 
there  would  be  concentration  of 
control,  but  did  “believe”  it  was 
a  probable  situation  which  should 
be  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
Commission  before  making  final 
the  TV  grant  to  Ohio  Valley. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Chair¬ 
man  Hyde,  Mr.  Highland  said  he 
would  not  be  protesting  the  grant 
to  some  other  party,  “only  this 
one  which  seems  headed  toward 
monopolistic  control  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  news  media  in  our 
section.” 

Mr.  Highland  said  the  publisher 
was  not  assuming  the  burden  of 
proof  that  a  monopoly  of  com¬ 
munications  media  would  develop 
if  Ohio’s  Clarksburg  license  were 
finally  approved,  but  insisted  that 
his  “allegations  of  facts’  ’certainly 
merited  further  and  intensive 
study  by  the  Commission  “lest 
such  a  monopoly  come  about.” 

Leonard  H.  Marks,  counsel  for 
Ohio  Valley,  spoke  a  scant  five 
minutes  in  reply  and  said  he  and 
his  client  would  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  monopoly  “if  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  11  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  137  newspapers  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  two  250-watt  radio  stations 
constituted  a  monopoly.” 

*Time’  Article  Withdrawo 
Mr.  Marks  started  to  put  into 
the  record  a  recent  article  in  Time 
magazine  of  some  weeks  ago  that 
was  critical  of  Mr.  Highland,  Sr., 
as  a  “monopolist”  of  news  who 
banned  all  radio  programs,  radio 
advertising  and  advertising  of 
regular  clients  who  might  wish  to 
call  attention  to  their  programs  on 
the  local  radio  station.  On  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  chairman  that  the 
article  was  “hearsay,”  Mr.  Marks 
assented  and  withdrew  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Marks  de¬ 
clared:  ‘The  application  of  my 
client  has  been  a  matter  of  record 
for  two  years;  it  has  concealed 
nothing  from  the  Commission.  We 
have  fully  listed  our  newspaper 
and  radio  station  affiliations;  we 
stand  on  our  record  of  financial 
responsibility,  technical  knowledge, 
and  our  ability  to  give  Clarksburg 
the  television  service  it  has  a  right 
to  expect  in  this  age  of  instant 
visual  news  transmission.” 

In  rebuttal,  John  F.  Stump,  Jr., 
Clarksburg  attorney,  reiterated 
Mr.  Highland’s  assertion  that  the 
publisher  sought  no  protection 
from  TV  competition. 

He  declared  the  grant  of 
a  license  to  Ohio  Valley  would 


center  too  much  control  (of  news  film  his  broadcast  through  outside 
and  opinion)  in  one  place.  “This,”  facilities.  However,  since  the 
he  said,  “would  certainly  be  con-  policy  of  prior  agreement  in  these 
trary  to  the  public  interest.”  circumstances  had  not  yet  been 

Asked  for  his  definition  of  enunciated  by  CBS,  CBS  believes 
“public  interest,”  Mr.  Stump  re-  it  would  not  be  proper  to  refuse 
plied  the  question  was  similar  to  to  reimburse  Senator  McCarthy 
the  “question  of  reasonable  doubt,  on  this  ground.” 
hence  impossible  for  me  to  an¬ 
swer;  but  a  decision  for  the  Com-  Huntington  Scde  OK'd 


mission  to  make.” 

He  conceded  that  Clarksburg 
was  now  without  TV  service  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  private  cable  system 
owned  by  John  Hay  Whitney  of 
New  York  City  and  serving  about 
2,500  subscribers.  He  also  ad¬ 
mitted  it  could  be  “cut  off  at  any 
time”  at  the  whim  of  the  owner. 

Commissioner  Frieda  Hennock, 
only  woman  on  the  7-member 
body  and  one  of  two  who  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  proposal  to  per¬ 
mit  the  publisher  to  be  heard, 
asked  Mr.  Stump  if  he  would 
“deny”  television  to  Clarksburg 
residents  if  Ohio  Valley  remained 
the  only  “qualified”  applicant. 

Mr.  Stump  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  but  added  he  was  “cer¬ 
tain”  another  applicant  for  the 
Clarksburg  channel  could  be 
found,  “one  who  would  not  be 
tied  in  with  too  many  other  West 
Virginia  news  media.” 

The  two-hour  session  ended  with 
both  sides  allowed  15  days  in 
which  to  file  suggested  findings  by 
the  Commission. 

CBS  Pays  $6,336. 

McCarthy's  Rim  Bill 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  has  reimbursed  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  McCarthy  for  expenses 
($6,336.99)  incurred  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of 
his  filmed  appearance  on  “See  It 
Now”  last  April  6.  This  appear¬ 
ance  was  in  response  to  Edward 
R.  Murrow’s  invitation  on  March 
9,  to  Senator  McCarthy  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Murrow’s  report  on  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy. 

The  Senator’s  request  for  pay¬ 
ment  was  received  by  CBS  on 
May  10.  In  reimbursing,  CBS 
stated: 

“Where  the  original  broadcast 
was  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
CBS,  a  person  who  is  invited  to 
reply  is  afforded  his  choice  of 
method  of  presentation  and  of 
using  either  the  production  facili¬ 
ties  of  CBS  or  outside  facilities. 

.  .  .  CBS  believes  its  policy  of 
fairness  and  balance  compels  it  to 
reimburse  the  individual  for  rea¬ 
sonable  and  necessary  costs. 

“Normally  CBS  would  insist 
that  where  outside  facilities,  and 
hence  financial  reimbursement  by 
CBS,  are  involved,  there  must  be 
prior  discussion  with  CBS  in  or¬ 
der  that  there  be  advance  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  the  type  of  pre¬ 
sentation  for  reply  and  the  costs 
involved.  In  the  case  of  Senator 
McCarthy,  there  was  no  such 
prior  discussion  or  agreement  and 
CBS  was  not  informed  until 
shortly  before  his  broadcast  that 
Senator  McCarthy  intended  to 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
$75,000  purchase  of  radio  station 
WGKV,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  by 
six  Huntington  men  and  a  New 
York  advertising  executive. 

The  FCX^  authorized  the  sale  of 
controlling  stock  in  Kanawha  Val¬ 
ley  Broadcasting  Co.  to  J.  H. 
Long,  president  of  Huntington 
Publishing  Co.;  William  D.  Birke, 
publisher  of  the  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch  and  vicepresident  of 
WSAZ-TV  in  Huntington;  Leroy 
E.  Kilpatrick,  vicepresident  of 
WSAZ-TV;  Edward  H.  Long, 
treasurer  of  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.\  L.  H.  Rogers,  man¬ 
ager  of  WSAZ-TV;  Robert  Long 
of  Huntington,  and  Eugene  Katz 
of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Katz  agency. 

Wausau  Joint  Operation 

Construction  will  be  started 
shortly  on  a  Channel  7  television 
station  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  by  Wis¬ 
consin  Valley  Television  Corp., 
which  has  received  a  grant  from 
the  FCC.  Negotiations  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  network  affiliations  are 
also  under  way,  according  to 
John  C.  Sturtevant,  president  of 
the  TV  corporation  and  publisher 
of  the  Wausau  Daily  Record-Her¬ 
ald.  Other  owners  are  the  Marsh¬ 
field  News-Herald,  Merrill  Daily 
Herald,  Rhinelander  Daily  News, 
Antigo  Daily  Journal  and  Radio 
Station  WATK,  and  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Daily  Tribune  and  Radio 
Station  WFHR.  The  Wausau  ra¬ 
dio  station  WSAU  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  new  TV  company 
and  a  former  principal  owner, 
Charles  Lemke,  becomes  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  latter. 

Army-McCorthy  Telecast 
Sponsored  by  Newspaper 

St.  Louis 

WTVI’s  “live”  Army-McCarthy 
hearings  telecast  May  17  was 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  owners  and  operators  of 
KSD-TV.  Time  was  bought  on 
WTVI  as  “a  public  service,”  the 
Post-Dispatch  announced. 

Binaural  Experiment 

An  experimental  binaural  ra¬ 
dio  broadcast  was  conducted  May 
15  by  the  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle’s  radio  station,  WBEC,  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Binaural  broadcasting,  which 
permits  the  listener  to  hear  music 
with  both  ears,  creates  the  illusion 
that  the  performing  instruments 
are  in  the  same  room.  The 
broadcast  was  conducted  over  the 
station’s  AM  and  FM  facilities  at 
the  same  time. 
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riio  RCA  nianwas  Ium-c,  .said  Apollo 


Electronics  has  come  to  Mt.  Parn.is- 
sus.  Capping  the  heights  of  this  leg¬ 
endary  retreat  of  Greek  Gods,  Mnses 
and  Nymphs,  is  radar— installed 
under  the  supervision  of  RCA  field 
engineers. 

And  it’s  no  myth,  but  very  real 
ev  idence  of  how  American  enter¬ 
prise  is  contributing  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

To  help  in  the  imjjortant  Mutual 


Defense  Assistance  program.  RCA’s 
Government  Serv  ice  Department  has 
mustered  corps  of  hundreds  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  technieians  to  train  our 
own  military  in  the  installation  and 
service  of  electronic  equipment 
abroad— and  to  teach  the  science  of 
electronics  to  friendly  nations  all 
over  the  globe. 

Radar,  Loran,  Guided  Missile  sys¬ 
tems— and  a  host  of  other  electronic 


devices  — are  now  in  efficient  ojrera- 
tion  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  to  the  South  China  Sea.  Ry 
shoring  up  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  free  world,  these  instal¬ 
lations  have  become  ramparts  of  de¬ 
fense— deterrents  against  aggression. 

Building!  Teaehing!  Training!  No 
wonder  “the  RC^A  man  was  here’’ 
has  iK'come  an  e.xpression  of  grati¬ 
tude  with  free  peoples,  everywhere. 


(^fSP  ItADio  CoiiroitATiox  or  Am  EH  1C  A 


RCA  pioneered  and 
developed  compatible 
color  television 


Worh!  lender  in  rndin  —  jint!  in  lelexinion 


Ihidur  insfidlation  on  Mt.  Parnassux. 


SYNDICATES 


Glory  of  Press  Lives 
In  New  GF  Comic  Strip 


By  James  L  Collings 

Newspapers  in  general  don’t 
promote  themselves  too  strongly  to 
the  public.  The  stories  behind  their 
crusades  and  the 
attainments  of  ' 
their  employes 
are  usually  left 
to  textbooks,  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV’s  “Big 
Story.” 

General  F  e  a  - 
tures  Corp.,  in 
serio  -  comic  a  p  - 
proach,  is  going 
to  help  blow  the 
horn  a  little  loud¬ 
er.  Hoffman 

On  June  28  (Sundays  six  months 
later)  the  syndicate  will  release 
“Jeff  Cobb,”  a  new  strip  for  and 
about  newspapers,  “dedicated  to 
our  free  press  and  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  make  it 
and  keep  it  free.” 

Handsome  Mr.  Cobb,  it’s  said, 
will  personify  a  top  reporter,  quote, 
who  puts  his  job  ahead  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  unquote. 

As  hero  No.  1,  he  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  episodes  showing  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  of  news¬ 
paper  life.  You  won’t  be  restricted 
to  the  living  room — you’ll  be  in¬ 
vited  right  into  the  kitchen. 

GF  says  it’s  all  strictly  factual, 
“based  on  actual  documented  cases 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  in  action.” 
The  material  comes  from  news¬ 
paper  files — “stories  of  great  news¬ 
paper  reporting.” 

The  artist  is  Peter  Hoffman,  who 
formerly  did  the  “Steve  Roper” 
strip.  After  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Hoffman 
freelanced  for  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  He  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  World  War  II. 


for  four  Sunday  runs. 

The  second  feature  is  “You  and  VJTX OUp 

Peter  J.  Steinchron,  specialist  in  To  Start  Daily 

Hartford,  Conn.  now  practicing  in  MOXiCO 

This  one  is  served  in  13  instal-  Artesia,  N.  M. 

ments  of  1,000  words  each,  with  a  Plans  to  establish  a  new  daily 
release  date  of  June  13.  Dr.  Stein-  paper  for  Artesia  were  announced 
chron  has  written  for  medical  jour-  week  by  Lincoln  O’Brien,  pres- 


“Mr.  Hoffman,”  the  syndicate 
explained,  “decided  he  would  like 
to  do  something  that  would  partic¬ 
ularly  help  in  truthfully  presenting 
the  stories  that  have  become  a 
daily  routine  to  men  and  women 
of  the  American  press.” 

“Jeff  Cobb”  is  it. 

Chi  Trib-N.  Y.  News 
’Scramble'  For  June  7 

Chicago  Tribune — New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  on  June  7 
will  launch  a  new  daily  feature 
aptly  named  “Scramble.” 

This  creation,  by  Marty  Naydel, 
comes  equipped  with  a  cartoon 
which  gives  a  clue  to  the  scrambled 
letters. 

The  idea  is  timed  to  the  “cur¬ 
rent  popularity  of  elaborate  word 
games  for  the  parlor,”  according  to 
the  syndicate.  It  will  be  released 
six  times  a  week,  complete  in  mat 
form,  in  two-column  size. 

Mr.  Naydel,  43  years  old,  has 
been  brainman  behind  many  other 
puzzles  that  have  appeared  in 
newspapers.  For  the  past  decade 
he  has  worked  for  National  Comics 
Publications,  Inc. 

Doubleday  Oilers 
Two  New  Features 

Doubleday  Syndicate  a  n  - 
nounced  this  week  it  is  ready  with 
two  new  products. 

First  is  “The  Cry  and  the  Cove¬ 
nant,”  fictionalized  biography  by 
Morton  Thompson,  author  of  the 
current  best-seller,  “Not  As  A 
Stranger.”  A  50,000-word  con¬ 
densation  is  up  for  grabs. 

C&C  is  the  story  of  Ignaz  Sem- 
melweis,  the  doctor  who  discovered 
the  cause  and  cure  for  childbed 
fever.  The  syndicate  suggests  it 


nals  and  slick  magazines.  ident  of  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 

Inc.  The  paper,  to  be  called  the 
R&T  Has  2d  Book,  Artesia  Daily  Press,  will  be  first 

Ickes'  Diary  issued  on  or  about  Aug.  1,  Mr. 

The  second  book  from  “The  Se-  O’Brien  said, 
cret  Diary  of  Harold  L.  Ickes”  has  The  publishing  firm  will  be 
been  condensed  by  the  Register  Southern  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 
AND  Tribune  Syndicate  and  is  Inc.,  a  new  corporation  being 
now  ready  for  release  in  12  instal-  formed  by  Mr.  O’Brien  and  staff 
ments,  with  an  approximate  18,000  members  of  New  Mexico  Newspa- 
word  selection.  Pers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  dailies 

This  second  volume  covers  from  in  Tucumcari,  Las  Vegas,  Gallup 


1936  to  1939  —  the  Roosevelt 
Years;  the  days  when  FDR  tried 


and  Farmington.  Publisher  of  the 
new  paper  will  be  James  K.  Green, 


to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  currently  publisher  of  the  Farm- 
was  making  up  his  mind  to  run  for  ington  Daily  Times.  His  place  in 
a  third  term;  the  time  when  war  Farmington  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 


in  Europe  was  imminent. 


O’Brien  personally  who  will  live 


The  reader  is  taken  behind  the  half  the  week  there  and  the  re¬ 
scenes  by  Ickes  during  this  hectic,  mainder  in  Santa  Fe.  Directors 
history-making  period — “indiscreet-  ‘*>'e  Lincoln  O’Brien,  James  K. 
ly,”  as  the  R&T  Syndicate  says.  Green,  Robert  S.  Magee,  Ransom 
In  such  manner,  the  author  word-  H.  Coslett  and  Frances  E.  O’Brien, 
draws  revealing  pictures  of  promi-  Other  positions  have  not  yet  been 
nent  men  then  operating  our  na-  filled. 


tional  machinery:  James  A.  Far¬ 
ley,  Cordell  Hull,  Harry  Bridges, 
James  Roosevelt,  King  George, 


The  Artesia  Daily  Press  will  be 
published  each  afternoon  except 
Sundays.  Advertising  contracts 


John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Henry  totaling  approximately  $5,000  a 
Wallace.  month  over  one  year,  for  local  dis- 

■  play,  have  already  been  signed,  Mr. 

n  T«  ^  O’Brien  said. 


Paper  Buys  Creation, 
Not  Mat,  Court  Rules 

Washington 
A  newspaper  buys  the  creation 
of  the  artist  essentially  and  not  the 
material  on  which  it  is  impressed, 
the  U.S.  Appeals  Court  has  held  in 
rejecting  the  claim  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  its  “use  tax” 
should  be  applied  on  comic  strip 
mats  purchased  by  a  paper. 

The  court  held  that  the  comic 
strip  syndicates  sell  only  the  right 
to  a  one-time  reproduction  of  the 
drawings,  and  the  court  said:  ‘The 


Chicago  Tribune  Hits 
Atomic  Press  Penalty 

Chicago 

Proposals  now  being  discussed 
by  the  joint  Senate-House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  atomic  controls  place 
a  new  and  “totally  unfair”  pen¬ 
alty  on  newspapermen  whose  du¬ 
ties  require  them  to  write  about 
atomic  matters,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  contended  in  an  editorial. 

“A  reporter  knows  he  is  trans¬ 
mitting  information  to  anybody 
with  a  nickel  in  his  pocket  every 


Fresh  from  the  SHELL... 

j  riB'JSSii,  I  This  brand  new  brain  puzzler . .  .combining  a  cartoon 
chuckle  clue  with  scrambled  letters . . . gets  readers 
(  i  participating ...  is  the  most  fascinating 

\  /  P*^2zle  feature  since  crosswords! 

Scramble 

cashes  in  on  the  current  vogue  for  mixup  games . . .  now  sweeping 
across  the  country,  with  everybody  playing!  The  first  run  is  now 
ready . . .  supplied  complete  in  mat  form,  six  days  a  week.  Timed 
for  the  trend,  this  feature  is  a  timely  circulation  builder!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . , 

Chieaga  Tribune^JVett?  Yarh  I¥eu?s 

Ar«ie«  Butidintr,  IVt>u>  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chleaoo 


new.spap€r  bought  the  creation  of  ■  ^  typewriter 

the  artist,  not  the  material  on  which  " 

.  j  .1.  •  t_.  .  and  that  must  include  a  lot  of  un- 


the  artist,  not  the  material  on  which 
it  was  impressed — and  the  right  to 
reproduce  it.  Without  that  right, 
I  the  comic  strip  mats  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  worthless.” 


authorized  persons,’  ”  says  the 
Tribune  editorial.  ‘To  penalize  re¬ 
porters  for  printing  what  sup¬ 
posedly  responsible  authorities  tell 


The  District  of  Columbia  law  j  .. 

does  not  apply  to  transactions  if  jhe  Tribune  editorial  pointed 
they  _invo  ve  sales  of  inconse-  ^ut  that  “the  defect  was  called  to 


quential  elements”  for  which  no 
separate  charges  are  made.  The 
judges  agreed,  in  a  test  case  against 
the  old  Washington  Times-Herald, 
that  this  exemption  includes  the 
mats  in  question. 

■ 

Air  Marshal  Writes 


the  joint  committee’s  attention  by 
Jerome  D.  Luntz,  editor  of  a 
magazine  in  the  atomic  field.  He 
called  attention  to  a  provision  for 
a  fine  of  as  much  as  $2,500  for 
anyone  who  discloses  ‘what  he  has 
reason  to  believe’  is  restricted  data 
on  atomic  matters.” 


Sir  John  Slessor,  Air  Marshal  Youth  CaxnpS  Aided 


of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  has  writ¬ 
ten  two  articles  for  the  Boston 


Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles  Times  Charities, 


Herald  outlining  his  views  on  the  Inc.,  has  contributed  $10,000  to 
“new  look”  in  military  strategy,  help  provide  camp  outings  for  un- 
The  articles  were  handwritten  when  derprivileged  youth,  it  is  announced 


1  received  by  the  Herald. 


by  Philip  Chandler,  president. 
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Newspapers  have  been  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  those  keeping  the  public 
awake  to  how  their  tax  dollars  are  be¬ 
ing  spent— to  see  that  nobody  gets  a 
free  ride  on  the  American  cartwheel. 

For  when  tax  dollars  are  spent  for 
things  private  industry  itself  can  and 
should  pay  for,  the  tax  bills  mount. 

Take  the  matter  of  transportation. 
While  the  railroads  build  and  main¬ 
tain  their  own  rights-of-way— and  pay 
taxes  on  them— most  of  the  railroads’ 
major  competitors  use  highways, 
waterways,  airports  and  airways  built 


and  maintained  with  tax  money.  For 
such  use  of  publicly  provided  rights- 
of-way  they  pay  disproportionately 
little— and  sometimes  nothing. 

Thus,  while  the  railroads  pay  their 
own  way,  the  airlines,  the  big  inter¬ 
city  truckers  and  the  inland  water¬ 
way  carriers  are  being  subsidized  out 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  tax 
money.  Your  tax  money  and  rail¬ 
road  tax  money. 

The  railroads  maintain  that  the 
public  (meaning  you)  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  (and  would  pay  less  in 


taxes)  if  all  forms  of  transportation 
paid  compensatory  charges  for  the 
use  of  government-provided  facilities. 
For  then,  they  could  all  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  for  the  business  that 
each  can  handle  most  economically 
and  most  efficiently. 

The  railroads  operating  in  the 
densely  populated  and  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  east  are  especially  affected 
by  this  situation.  It’s  not  only  their 
tax  dollar  that’s  involved,  but  yours 
as  well  .  .  .  Eastern  Railroad  Presi¬ 
dents  Conference,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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FINEST  CARWtR  BAfrS 


Bm  Con+incMial  Bag 


Missouri 


<otvesT 

PKtces 


Champion  Continental  carrier  bags 
are  the  best  workmanship  and 
material  can  produce. 

DELIVERY  TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS 


CIRCULATION 


Jae  Gives  Some  Points 
Of  Advice  to  Beginners 


A  bird’s-eve  view  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  field  was  presented  by  James 
F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  at  the  recent  University 
of  Iowa  short  course  on  circula¬ 
tion. 

Discussing  opportunities  in  the 
circulation  field  as  the  “commence¬ 
ment”  speaker,  Mr,  Jae  spoke  on 
the  importance  of  perspective,  per¬ 
spiration  and  promotion  as  the  es- 
.sential  requisites  for  success  as  a 
newspaper  sales  manager. 

He  first  gave  this  picture  of  the 
newspaper  business  as  of  today  in 
the  10  cities  of  over  1,000,000  pop¬ 
ulation  in  their  metropolitan  areas: 

New  York — ^has  3  evening,  4 
morning,  5  Sunday  papers; 

Boston — 1  morning  &  Sunday,  3 
morning,  evening,  Sunday; 

Baltimore — 1  evening  &  Sunday, 
1  morning,  evening,  Sunday — no 
morning,  only; 

Philadelphia — 1  evening,  only,  1 
evening  &  Sunday,  1  morning  & 
Sunday; 

Cleveland — 2  evening,  only — 
1  morning  &  Sunday; 

Chicago — 1  all-day  and  Sunday. 
1  morning  &  Sunday,  1  evening  & 
Sunday,  1  evening,  only; 

Detroit — 1  morning  &  Sunday,  2 
evening  &  Sunday; 

St.  Louis — 1  morning  &  Sunday, 
1  evening  &  Sunday  (largest  city 
in  world  with  only  2  dailies. 

Los  Angeles — 2  morning  &  Sun¬ 


day,  2  evening,  only,  1  all-day; 

San  Francisco — 2  evening,  only, 
2  morning  &  Sunday. 

The  place  for  beginners  in  cir¬ 
culation  experience,  he  advised,  is 
the  one-paper,  six-day  situation. 
“Get  in  as  the  second  man,  if  you 
can;  double  in  brass,  if  necessary; 
sell  mail  subs  and  pick-up  terri¬ 
tory  news  items  and  pictures;  start 
smalltown  sales  outlet  accounts; 
start  boy  routes  in  nearby  towns 
or  fringe  communities;  ask  poten¬ 
tial  readers  what  they  like,  what 
they  don’t  like,  and  what  they 
would  prefer  to  see  in  the  paper 
that’s  not  in  there  now — and  don't 
forget  to  ask  ’em  for  an  order. 

“Read  your  paper  avidly — but 
not  during  working  hours.  It  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  me  that,  from  the 
office  boy  and  janitor  on  up,  people 
who  work  for  any  new.spaper  think 
part  of  their  job  is  to  read  it  on  the 
job.  Not  so.  You’re  part  of  the 
organization  to  produce  it,  deliver 
it,  sell  it,  and,  most  important,  get 
the  money  in  to  pay  your  own  and 
others’  salaries  and  the  rest  of  the 
continually  mounting  costs.” 

'Outstanding'  Poll 

President  Arthur  Daniel,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitution, 
has  authorized  a  poll  of  ICMA 
members  to  determine  the  one  who 
has  made  the  most  outstanding 
service  contribution  in  I953-.^4. 


The  member  receiving  the  high¬ 
est  vote  at  the  close  of  the  ballot¬ 
ing  on  May  20  will  be  awarded  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  plaque.  Pres¬ 
entation  of  the  award  will  be  made 
at  the  ICMA  convention  banquet, 
June  23,  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Daniel  has  appointed  C.  K. 
Jefferson,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune,  to  make  a  study 
of  the  potentialities  of  value  of  a 
district  managers’  training  program 
to  be  conducted  by  the  ICMA  un¬ 
der  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
carrier  training  bulletins  now  in 
their  second  year  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Shank,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  commenting  on 
the  belief  that  carriers  can  be  no 
more  efficient  and  productive  than 
their  district  managers,  stated: 

“Nearly  200  ICMA  members 
have  expressed  their  interest  in 
such  education  and  training  mate¬ 
rial.  They  have  more  than  3,000 
district  or  branch  managers  who 
would  be  beneficaries.” 

Show  Coverage  Impact 

Madison  newspapers  have  en¬ 
larged  their  circulation  coverage 
impact  series  to  include  carrier- 
boys,  thus  elaborating  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  successful  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  first  introduced  by  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Beginning  a  year  ago,  the  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers  inaugurated  a 
■series  of  promotional  ads  showing 
that  “117  out  of  118  families”  on 
a  particular  street  were  getting  the 
Madison  paper. 

This  series,  alternating  city 
streets  and  trading  area  towns,  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  Christmas  season. 
Giant  postcards  showing  street  or 


town  featured  in  the  ads  were  sent 
out  as  a  follow-up  to  advertisers, 
both  local  and  national. 

When  the  campaign  was  resumed 
this  year,  it  was  decided  that  a 
new,  fresh  format  was  needed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gerald  C.  Schroeder, 
research  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  pic¬ 
turing  carrierboys  who  deliver  to 
families  on  various  streets,  thus 
furthering  the  coverage  impact 
story  and  gaming  carrier  goodwill. 

The  current  campaign  has  gen¬ 
erated  enthusiasm  in  both  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  double-barreled  job, 
■ 

Sold  in  11.618  Places 

The  New  York  Times  is  read  in 
11,618  cities  and  towns,  in  every 
one  of  the  48  states,  according  to 
the  new  1954  Circulation  Book  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Times.  The  20-page 
booklet  shows  the  gross  weekday 
and  Sunday  circulations  on  two 
dates  designated  by  ABC — Sunday, 
Sept.  27,  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  29. 
On  these  days,  gross  circulation  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  598,507 
for  the  weekday  and  1,227,947  for 
the  Sunday. 


Circulation  Vet  Quits 

Mobile 

John  L.  Pool,  pa,st  president 
mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers 
.Association  and  for  the  past  nine 
years  circulation  director  of  the 
Mobile  Press  Register,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Prior  to  connection  with  Mobile 
newspapers,  he  was  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Journal-Herald  and  at  one  time 
was  connected  with  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 


AND  ASSOCIATIS  VO|B 

BERKLEY  THOMPSON  -  MCK  R.  NORTON 

218  UPHAM  STREET 
MOBILE.  ALABAMA 
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Middle  of  what  ?...aiid  who  is  she? 
She's  one  of  our  trained  workers 
inspeetinj'  an  elcetroii  tulH.*  under 
a  inieroseope. 

And  she’s  one  of  many  Western 
Kleetrie  i)eoi)le  sejuarely  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hell  System  team 
that  Urine'S  you  lietteraml  Indter 
telephone  service. 

Here's  how  that  team  w<»rks: 


Hell  Laboratoriex  jK-ople  (lexujii 
something  new  and  ladter — jH*r- 
haps  a  tiny  tulH.*,  or  it  may  Ik* 
switching  e(pii]>ment  that  weighs 
tons.  W extern  Kleetrie  engineers 
then  work  out  i)raetical  ways  for 
our  people  to  make  the.se  things  in 
whatever  ipiantities  the  Hell  tele¬ 
phone  companies  need,  whether  it 
is  ten  or  ten  thousand.  .\nd  Tele¬ 


phone  ('om  puny  |H*ople  operate  the 
etpiipment  in  the  plea.sant,  .satis¬ 
factory  way  you  know  almut. 

So,  our  girl — like  the  rest  of 
us  at  Western  Electric — is  in  the 
middle  of  a  three-way  team.  Our 
aim,  like  the  aim  of  all  mcml>er.s 
of  the  Hell  System,  is  to  give 
you  telephone  .stTvice  that  grows 
steadily  better  and  more  valuable. 


Etectf^ 


A  UNIT  Of  THE  BEU  SrSfEM  SINCE  1882 


I 

Girl  in  the  middle 
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WANTED 

The  current  home  addressee 
ot  those  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalistic  P^aternlty,  who  may 
not  have  kept  In  touch  with 
National  Headquarters  are 
urgently  needed. 

If  you  have  not  received 
communications  from  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  since 
January  1,  1954,  the  chances 
are  that  your  current  ad¬ 
dress  Is  unknown.  Important 
Information  about  your 
membership  status  Is  being 
held  for  you.  Don’t  delay, 
notify  us  today.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Headquarters,  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  HI. 


UNITED  PRESS 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Louisville  is  the  2nd  largest  market 
ofterinK-  supplement  advertisimr,  yet 
not  served  by  one  of  tlie  3  national 
suplements.  Many  atlvertisers  usimr 
one  or  more  of  the  ;i  national  sup¬ 
plements,  used  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Sunday  Matrazine  to  com¬ 
plete  their  national  supplement 
8che<lule8.  For  example.  This  Week 
1952  advertisers  also  placed  a  total 
of  28(1,419  lines  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  Sunday  Matrazine. 

Send  for  your  free  ropy  of  e  new  factuef 
$tu<fy  of  newspaper  supplemenfs,  Writo 
tor  Promotion  Department,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  louisville  2,  Kentucky, 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

tfonricr-'^onrttal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier-Journal  Circulotion  303,* 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Group  •  Repreiented  Notionolly  by  The 
Vonhom  Company. 


PROMOTION 


Carrier  Story  and  Pic 
Put  in  Folder  for  Parents 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Joe  Lynch,  PM,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  has  discovered  how 
to  get  extra  mileage  out  of  a  car¬ 
rier  promotion  so  that  it  becomes 
in  effect  an  all-around  public  rela¬ 
tions  promotion. 

Every  week  for  some  months 
now,  the  Press  has  carried  a  fea¬ 
ture  about  one  of  its  carriers.  This 
appears  as  an  editorial  feature, 
and  not  as  a  promotion  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  feature  consists  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  carriers  and  a 
brief  human  interest  story  about 
him.  It  runs  under  a  stock  head, 
“Meet  Your  Press  Newspaper 
Boy,”  with  the  second  line  giving 
the  boy’s  name  and  a  phrase  about 
what  he  wants  to  be. 

So  far,  there’s  nothing  unusual 
about  this,  except  maybe  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Lots  of  newspapers  use  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  kind  about  their  car¬ 
riers,  either  as  editorial  or  as  pro¬ 
motion  ads.  The  pictures  in  the.se 
happen  to  be  better  than  average. 
They  are  excellent  characteristic 
picture  studies  of  the  boys.  Run¬ 
ning  them  in  2-column  width  helps. 

Where  Joe  improves  on  this  car¬ 
rier  promotion  is  in  what  he  does 
after  the  feature  appears  in  the 
Press.  He  has  a  print  of  the  picture 
made  in  mat  finish  and  mounts  it 
in  a  nice  photograph  folder,  along 
with  a  good  proof  of  the  story 
pulled  on  good  paper. 

The  district  circulation  men  then 
present  these  folders  to  the  car¬ 
rier  boys’  parents.  Thus  gives  them 
a  good  contact  with  the  parents, 
and,  according  to  Joe,  it  gets  a 
fine  reaction  from  the  parents.  The 
boys,  of  course,  are  tickled  pink. 

The  pictures  and  the  stories  not 
only  tell  about  the  boys,  but  also 
contain  subtle  lessons  for  other 
boys  in  how  to  run  an  efficient  car¬ 
rier  route.  Thus,  by  showing  the 
boys  in  action  delivering  the  Press, 
collecting  accounts,  taking  care  of 
their  books,  or  at  their  studies  or 
their  hobbies,  the  features  are  help¬ 
ful  carrier  education. 

“Our  primary  objective,”  Joe 
writes,  “is  to  make  the  people  of 
our  community  appreciate  the  work 
the  newspaper  boy  does  and  the 
value  of  that  work  to  the  boy.  Bill 
Raubinger,  our  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  reports  excellent  results.  So 
do  the  district  men.” 

Everybody's  Job 

“Promotion  is  a  job  for  every¬ 
one,”  says  A1  F.  Mahar,  business 
manager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle.  He  has  a  piece 
by  that  name  in  the  May  issue  of 
“The  Gannetteer,”  employe  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  22  Gannett  newspapers. 
It  makes  good  reading. 


“The  time  has  come,”  Mr. 
Mahar  writes,  “to  regard  promo¬ 
tion  as  an  order-getting  necessity 
— a  means  of  pre-selling  to  increase 
the  order-getting  force  in  all  reve¬ 
nue-producing  departments.  Good 
promotion  is  not  a  cost.  It  is  an 
investment.  It  can  actually  reduce 
sales  costs  if  it’s  done  effectively.” 

Public  Service 

When  a  transit  strike  crippled 
the  city  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  per¬ 
formed  a  real  public  service  not 
only  by  urging  readers  to  “share 
the  ride”  in  their  own  cars,  but 
also  by  putting  in  their  hands  an 
implement  to  help  them  do  so. 

This  was  in  the  form  of  a  large 
white-on-red  “T”  printed  on  page 
one.  Readers  could  clip  this  out 
and  paste  it  on  the  windshields  of 
their  cars,  indicating  that  they 
were  willing  to  give  their  neigh¬ 
bors  a  lift. 

Dean  Smith,  Times  public  serv¬ 
ice  director,  reports  wider  than  ex¬ 
pected  use  of  the  “T”  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commendatory  letters  from 
readers.  Also,  importantly,  he  re¬ 
ports  “no  objections  from  the 
strikers.” 

Model  Home 

A  MODEL  house  brought  into  be¬ 
ing  by  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oreg¬ 
onian  is  currently  drawing  so  many 
visitors  weekends  that  it  is  planned 
to  keep  it  on  display  indefinitely. 
Since  it  was  opened  April  25  sever¬ 
al  thousand  visitors  have  been 
through  it. 

The  house  project  started  a  year 
ago  when  the  Sunday  Oregonian 
invited  readers  to  tell  what  they 
would  like  to  see  in  a  new  home 
if  they  were  building  one.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  answers  were  received. 
These  indicated  that  families  want¬ 
ed  something  more  than  minimum 
economy  housing,  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it. 

Plans  were  drawn  with  reader 
preferences  in  mind.  A  builder,  a 
developer  and  a  home  furnisher 
were  brought  into  the  picture. 
The  result  is  the  Oregonian’s 
“Home  for  Growing  Families.” 

In  the  Bag 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
out  with  a  folder  telling  ‘The 
Southern  California  Savings  and 
Loan  Story.”  This  makes  a  good 
general  advertising  promotion,  as 
well  as  a  specific  financial  adver¬ 
tising  promotion.  The  story  is  that 
half  the  total  financial  linage  in 
Los  Angeles  papers  is  savings  and 
loan  association  linage. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 


Producer  Stresses 
Role  of  Weekly 

Milwaukee 

Carl  Turner,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waupaca  County 
Post,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association  to 
succeed  Elliot  Zander,  Brillion 
News. 

The  importance  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  American  life  was 
stressed  by  W.  A.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  host  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner.  Despite  the  inroads  of  radio, 
television  and  big  city  dailies,  the 
weekly  newspaper  is  the  medium 
which  stays  around  the  longest  and 
is  read  the  most  thoroughly  in 
every  community,  he  said.  The 
weekly  newspaper,  he  added,  “has 
a  greater  influence  in  the  small 
community  and  in  the  nation  than 
you  realize.” 

Maintaining  that  the  association 
“has  no  business  taking  a  stand  on 
such  a  political  question,”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  felt  they  should  not  take  a 
stand  on  the  “Joe  Must  Go”  move¬ 
ment  to  recall  U.  S.  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin. 
Leroy  Gore,  editor  of  the  Sauk 
City  weekly  and  a  member  of  the 
association,  orignated  the  recall 
plan.  Individually  editors  should 
support  their  political  convictions, 
but  as  an  association  it  would  be. 
in  a  sense,  a  regimentation  of  the 
press,  many  publishers  said. 

and  Commercial  Appeal  has  a 
booklet  telling  how  J  &  S  Moton 
of  Memphis  sells  over  $4  million 
a  year  in  used  cars.  They  do  it  by 
using  classified  advertising  every 
day  of  the  year.  The  booklet  quotes 
Joe  Schaeffer,  the  owner,  telling 
the  story  as  he  told  it  not  long  ago 
in  a  piece  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  classified 
advertising  promotions  we  have 
seen. 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  out 
with  an  excellent  market  data 
folder  selling  its  “3  Power”  mar¬ 
ket. 

New  York  Journal- American’s 
current  “Consumer  Comments” 
covers  vacation  dates  and  plans 
and  general  leisure-time  activities 
of  New  Yorkers. 


ea5 


Dealer  Edition 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
publishes  a  monthly  little  news¬ 
paper,  called  the  Dealer  Edition 
which  not  only  goes  to  all  news- 
paperboys  and  dealers,  but  is 
mailed  to  all  regular  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  paper.  A  special  morale- 
builder  for  the  newspaperboys  is  a 
column,  ‘The  People  Speak,”  quot¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  complimentary 
letters  received  regarding  the  car¬ 
rier  salesman  and  dealers. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 
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Mach 


First  of  the  true  tri-sonic  fighters,  the  new  F-lOO  Super  Sabre  exceeds 
in  normal,  level  flight  .  .  .  flying  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 


MACH  (pronounced  "mock")  is  a  term  you'll  be  seeing  more  and  more 
since  it  is  the  only  really  accurate  way  of  evaluating  jet  plane  speeds. 
The  need  for  this  special  standard  of  measurement  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  speed  of  sound  varies  with  changes  in  temperature  and  alHtude. 
At  sea  level,  for  instance,  sound  travels  at  speeds  ranging  from 
760.9  MPH  at  an  air  temperature  of  60°  to  790.7  MPH  at  100°. 

However,  using  the  Mach  numbers,  a  jet  traveling  at  Mach  I  is  flying 

as  the  speed  of  sound,  no  matter  at  what  altitude  or  temperature. 

Far  advanced  beyond  any  fighter  now  in  production,  the  F-lOO  Super  Sabre 
was  designed  and  built  by  North  American  to  meet  our  nation's  need. 

Engineers  of  vision  .  .  .  men  who  appreciate  a  challenge,  are  wanted 
at  North  American.  If  you  are  an  engineer  looking  to  the  future, 
write  North  American,  Los  Angeles  45,  California. 


keep  North  American  Aviation  years  ahead 

in  aircraft . . .  guided  missiles . . .  electronics . . .  atomic  energy . . .  research  and  development 


organization,  facilities  and 
exerience 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Distinguished  Newsmen 
Tell  of  Their  Know-how 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

paper  is  not  necessarily  a  poorer 
newspaper. 

And  to  that  point,  in  these 
“Newsmen  Speak”  chapters  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalists  on  their 
craft,  Bruce  Barton,  first  an  edi¬ 
torial  man,  later  an  authority  on 
national  advertising,  observes: 

“On  a  train  I  have  the  porter 
buy  the  papers  at  every  station 
stop.  The  daily  newspaper  gives 
a  clearer  reflection  of  the  character, 
thinking,  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  its  community  than  can  be  had 
from  any  other  source.  By  look¬ 
ing  at  a  western,  middlewestern, 
or  southern  paper,  I  know  what 
problems  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  most  interested  in,  as 
contrasted  with  the  people  of  New 
York.  .  .  .  Nothing  takes  a  news¬ 
paper’s  place.  The  more  people 
see  the  news,  or  hear  the  news,  the 
more  they  want  to  read  it.” 

Mr.  Coblentz  in  this  volume 
quotes  Odd  McIntyre: 

“Some  of  the  best  reporters  in 
America  have  never  had  metropol- 


NEWSMEN  SPEAK.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
mond  D.  Coblentz.  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles:  University  of  California 

Press.  197  pp.  $3.50. 

A  FREQUENT  Comment  from 
many  New  Yorkers  after  trips  to 
the  West  and  Middlewest  runs 
something  like  this: 

“Newspapers  outside  of  New 
York  City  look  funny  and  play  up 
such  trivial  news.” 

The  opinion  comes  occasionally 
from  New  York  newspapermen. 
But  isn’t  this  what  those  New 
Yorkers  really  mean?: 

News  important  to  readers  it 
concerns  may  seem  trivial  to  a 
visitor  it  does  not  concern.  A  good 
newspaper  must  reflect  the  reader- 
appetite  of  its  own  clientele.  New 
York  newspapers  are  edited  for 
special  segments  of  New  York 
reader  -  interest.  Louisville,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver 
papers  are  edited  for  the  reader- 
interests  of  quite  different  .stakes 
in  the  news;  for  strongly  local 
news-appetites.  A  different  new.s- 


A  OVER  TISING 

Checking  Bureau  has 
been  making  it  easier 
for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  advertise  in 
newspapers  since 
1917. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  newspaper  ADVERTISING 

•  NEWrORR  •CNICRCO 

•  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 
•  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Service  Offices 


A. 


THE  ADVERTtSING 
tHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


If 


you  have  international  businesi 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under." 


1 S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Anstralla 
Annaal  Subseiiptlon  to  U.  S.  $3.30. 
Writm  ttr  sompfe  copy. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893—1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Consultant 

317  South  Try  on  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


itan  experience,  indeed  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  New  York.  Ed  Howe, 
writing  the  homely  happenings  of 
Atchison,  Kansas,  left  his  literary 
imprint  everywhere.  William  Allen 
White,  editing  the  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette,  made  himself  a  world  figure. 
And  when  Alfred  Segal  was  a  cub 
in  Cincinnati  he  wrote  a  story  that 
was  the  topic  for  half  a  dozen  ser¬ 
mons  the  following  Sunday — the 
story  of  a  spindly-legged  little  tene¬ 
ment  girl.” 

Jo.seph  Pulitzer  is  quoted  as  tell¬ 
ing  his  editors  that  accuracy  “is  to 
a  newspaper  what  virtue  is  to  a 
woman  .  .  .  that  the  standards  of 
good  taste  and  moral  tone  should 
not  be  violated — but  I  do  not  mean 
the  kind  of  good  taste  that  is  of¬ 
fended  by  every  reference  to  the 
unpleasant  things  of  life,  nor  the 
‘morality’  that  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  immorality. 

“There  is  not  a  crime,  a  swindle, 
or  a  vice  that  does  not  live  by  se¬ 
crecy.  Get  these  things  out  in  the 
open,  describe  them,  attack  them, 
and  sooner  or  later  public  opinion 
will  sweep  them  away.  ...  A  news¬ 
paper  needs  terseness,  humor,  de¬ 
scriptive  power,  originality,  good 
literary  style,  clever  condensation, 
and  accuracy,  accuracy,  accuracy.” 
*  *  * 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  late  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  urges  in 
this  volume:  “No  greater  praise 
can  be  given  to  a  newspaperman 
than  that  he  is  a  conscientious 
worker.  Deserving  censure  is  one 
who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
confirm  his  facts;  one  who  gets  his 
own  views  tangled  up  with  the 
views  of  the  person  interviewed; 
one  who  fails  to  give  the  person 
affected  by  his  story  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt;  one  who,  to  appear  wit¬ 
ty,  misrepresents,  exaggerates;  one 
who  is  cynical,  offensive,  discourte¬ 
ous;  one  who  regards  himself  as  an 
editor  when  he  could  be  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  current 
publisher  of  the  Times,  points  out: 
“Whichever  way  the  cat  may  jump, 
we  should  record  it.  And  we 
should  not  allow  our  excitement 
about  the  direction  which  it  takes, 
or  plans  to  take,  to  interfere  with 
our  primary  mission.  We  believe 
that  readers  will  look  after  the  cat 
if  we  inform  them  promptly,  fully, 
and  accurately  about  its  move¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  Coblentz  quotes  John  S. 
Knight  of  the  Knight  newspapers 
as  pointing  out:  “Some  newspa¬ 
pers  became  so  dully  respectable 
that  they  ran  out  of  readers.  .  .  . 
The  editorial  formula  that  works 
in  your  town  won’t  always  produce 
the  same  results  in  another  city.  .  . . 
The  local  news  report  should  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  your  community  in  such 
a  vital,  arresting  way  as  to  cause 
their  correction. 

“At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
equally  alert  to  building  a  com¬ 
munity  appreciation  of  advantages 
your  city  enjoys.  Every  good  cit¬ 
izen  likes  to  speak  well  of  his 


home-town  and  sometimes  all  of 
us  are  too  inclined  to  take  tfat 
good  for  granted.” 

Mr.  Coblentz’s  collection  of  au¬ 
thoritative  observations  on  the 
newspaper  profession,  with  a 
thoughtful  foreword  by  Joseph  A. 
Brandt,  chairman  of  the  graduate 
department  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
on  journalists  and  journalism;  oo 
what  makes  a  good  newspaper;  two 
master  technicians — ^Northcliffe  and 
Hearst — and  special  dei»rtments, 
the  drift  toward  specialization. 
Thirty-six  journalists  are  quoted. 

“Newsmen  Speak”  brings  to¬ 
gether  in  a  conveniently  small  vol¬ 
ume  the  discerningly  culled  wis¬ 
dom  of  more  than  thirty  distin¬ 
guished  practitioners  of  acumen 
and  character.  It  is  a  thought¬ 
stirring  and  thought<hecking  book. 

N.  Y.  Graphic  Story  Told 
Graphically  by  Staffer 

.SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER.  By 

Frank  Matlen.  White  Plains,  N'.  Y.; 

Baldwin  Books.  243  pp.  $3.50. 

Frank  Mallen’s  story  of  the 
fabulous  New  York  Graphic  is 
both  an  intimate  account  of  the 
Graphic’s  period  of  Americana  and 
an  eye-witness  lesson  in  journal¬ 
ism  on  how  not  to  build  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  talented  staff.  The 
Graphic’s  period  was  the  golden 
era  of  speakeasies,  of  marijuana, 
flappers  and  streetwalkers.  It  was 
the  era  of  the  fake  composite 
“news”  picture.  The  Graphic’s  staff 
included  Walter  Winchell,  Ed  Sul¬ 
livan,  Louis  Sobol,  Jerry  Wald, 
Norman  Krasna,  and  others. 

Frank  Mallen,  who  was  himself 
on  the  staff,  speculates  that  had 
the  talents  of  such  men  been  used 
constructively  instead  of  empha¬ 
sizing  efforts  to  sex-.slant  the  news, 
the  Graphic  might  have  become 
Bcrnarr  Maefadden’s  greatest  tri¬ 
umph.  Fifteen  of  the  actor-posed 
or  composite  pictures  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  book. 

■ 

3  Columbia  Grads 
Are  Given  Scrolls 

The  Journalism  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Columbia  University 
honored  three  of  its  alumni.  May 
18  at  its  spring  reception  in  the 
new  Statue  of  Liberty  Room  in  the 
Journalism  Building. 

Scrolls  were  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

B.  O.  McAnney,  ’14,  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  journalism”  as 
city  editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  paper. 

Justice  Charles  Edward  Mur¬ 
phy,  ’19,  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  for  “distinguished  public 
service.” 

Herbert  Brucker,  ’24,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  for 
“distinguished  service  to  journal- 
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STATE  OF  MIND 


...AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION 


Rrhaps  far  more  than  we  realize,  the  state  of  our  nation 
dt'iiends  on  our  state  of  mind. 

For  if  false  fears  can  incapacitate  an  individual,  they  can 
do  the  same  to  a  country,  which  is  made  up  of  individuals. 

The  i^eople  of  Union  Oil  believe  in  America  and  its 
ability  to  continue  to  furnish  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  achieved  by  man. 

We  are  backing  this  belief  this  year  with  a  nearly 
$100,000,000  vote  of  confidence  which  calls  for  new  wells, 
new  products,  new  plants,  new  refineries,  new  tankers,  new 
trucks,  new  tools,  new  processes. 


All  of  this  will  help  to  create  new  jobs  and  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  years  ahead. 

All  of  this  should  help  to  create  a  state  of  mind  that  is 
good  for  the  state  of  our  nation. 

UNION  OIL  0  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


Buy  American  and  protect  your  standard  of  living 
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lOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Brodshaug  Appointed 
To  Boston  U.  Deanship 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Boston  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Melvin  Brodshaug,  former  vice- 
president  of  En- 
cyclopaedia 
Britannica  Filnrs 
and  long-time  ed¬ 
ucational  motion 
picture  producer, 
as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Public 
Relations  and 
Communications. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  will  take  ef¬ 
fect  immediately,  „  .  . 

according  to  Pres-  Brodshaug 

ident  of  the  university  Harold  C. 
Case. 

1  he  school  which  Dr.  Brodshaug 
will  head  comprises  four  major  di¬ 
visions,  including  the  division  of 
journalism,  and  several  depart¬ 
ments.  The  journalism  division  in¬ 
cludes  a  department  of  photo-jour¬ 
nalism.  The  division  of  communi¬ 
cations  includes  the  departments  of 
radio,  television,  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 


The  division  of  public  relations 
offers  one  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  programs  in  the  country  in  this 
field.  The  fourth  division,  opinion 
research,  is  primarily  a  research 
unit. 

There  are  more  than  700  full¬ 
time  students  and  30  full-time  in¬ 
structional  staff  members  in  the 
school. 

Dr.  Brodshaug  was  formerly  a 
public  school  teacher,  principal  and 
superintendent  in  North  Dakota. 
Since  1930  he  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  number 
of  film  presentation  methods  in  the 
social  sciences,  political  science, 
history,  geography,  and  human  re¬ 
lations. 

Southern  Illinois  U. 
Announces  New  Program 

A  revised  journalism  program  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  will 
offer  two  types  of  curricula  begin¬ 
ning  next  Fall.  One  will  be  a  two- 
year  vocational  curriculum  de¬ 
signed  to  familiarize  students  with 
composing  machines,  cylinder  and 


Cline-  Westittffhouse 

DBIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  alt  over 
H  America  and  throughout  the  world. 

means  1 1  Cline  Electric 

DEPENDABILITY  I  manufacturing  company 
I  3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 
Los  Angelas  17  •  New  York  17 


tHOMif  ftuCUcetuoKA,  SHF 

BUYS  FROM  HEirToai  SCAN*  newspaperi 


platen  presses,  bindery  operations.  Journalism,  University  of  Califor- 
proofreading.  typography,  estimat-  nia  at  Los  Angeles, 
ing,  printing  shop  management,  and  Though  he  is  heartened  by  the 
related  subjects.  calibre  of  reporters  being  turned 

The  other  will  be  a  four-year  out  by  schools  and  departments  of 
academic  program  in  four  major  journalism,  Mr.  Steven  said,  there 
sequences  —  news  and  editorial,  has  been  too  great  a  focus  on  news 
community  newspapers,  education-  gathering  and  advertising  and  not 
al  journalism,  and  newspaper  busi-  enough  on  newspaper  mechanics— 
ness  management.  The  news  and  which  “have  not  been  improved  in 
editorial  curriculum  will  be  de-  the  last  30  years.” 
signed,  among  other  things,  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  practical  train-  Prof,  Banner  Honored 
ing  in  writing  news  stories  for  the  Pennsylvania  editors  and  pub- 
campus  newspaper  as  well  as  daily  fishers  conferred  their  1954  Dis¬ 


and  weekly  newspapers. 


tinguished  Service  Award  on  Prof. 


Curriculum  in  community  news-  Franklin  C.  Banner,  head  of  the 
papers  will  equip  the  student  with  journalism  department,  Pennsyl- 
a  practical  working  knowledge  of  vania  State  University. 


newspapering  on  the  weekly  and 
small  daily,  including  news  and  ed- 


Prof.  Banner  was  selected  for 
the  honor  by  the  awards  commit- 


itorial  phases  as  well  as  a  year  of  tee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
shopwork,  specialized  courses,  and  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Penn- 


field  trips. 


sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 


The  educational  journalism  Association.  Formal  presentation 
course  of  study  will  follow  closely  of  a  scroll  was  made  May  21  at 
the  present  SIU  program  for  jour-  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference, 
nalism  majors  and  will  be  designed  Prof.  Banner  joined  the  faculty  at 
to  prepare  students  for  teaching  Penn  State  in  1926. 
journalism  and  supervising  elemen-  ■ 

tary  and  high  school  newspapers  Sorgi's  Picture  Wins 

‘‘"inThe’’i’c’wspaper  business  man-  Buffalo  Guild  Prize 
agement  curriculum  the  department  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

will  be  venturing  into  a  compara-  A  photograph  showing  varied 
lively  new  field  of  journalism  train-  reactions  by  parents  of  three  chil- 


ing.  In  addition  to  fundamentals  dren  who  were  asphyxiated  during 
of  editing,  the  course  of  study  will  a  fire  Feb.  18  won  the  Buffalo 


call  for  considerable  work  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  accounting. 


Newspaper  Guild’s  Page  One 
Award  for  1.  Russell  Sorgi,  Biif- 


and  related  subjects,  and  will  in-  falo  Courier-Express  photog- 
clude  newspaper  promotion,  pro-  rapher. 


duction  management,  and  circu-  Bert  Olson,  Tonawandu  Evening 
lation.  News  photographer,  received  the 

Guild’s  Walter  O.  Bingham  .Award 
Start  on  Small  Paper.  for  outstanding  journalistic 

Paul  Miller  Advises  achievement.  His  photos,  many 

Paul  Miller,  executive  vicepresi- 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  ° 

and  president  of  the  New  York  ^ona- 

State  Publishers  A.ssociation,  be-  • 

lieves  the  beginner  in  journalism  ,,,  ,  •  j 

is  wise  to  start  on  a  small  daily  „  Johnston,  United 

or  weekly  newspaper.  Pres.s  feature  story  embodying 

He  told  the  Empire  State  Inter-  fmi>smg  writing;  Ellen 

collegiate  Press  As.sociation  at  Buffalo 

Clarkson  College  that  “fewer  and  N^ws,  feature  story  em- 

fewer  people  are  studving  journal-  writing  and  research 

ism  today  even  though  ^ore  and  “"i  ^ony  Wurzer, 

more  jobs  are  available.”  While  B'-^alo  Evening  News. 

attributing  this  to  the  low  pay  a  «  *1  J  t»  nnn 

beginner  may  receive  on  many  ■trailTOacl  Pays  $7>UUU 
small  newspapers.  Mr.  Miller  main-  For  Using  Story  in  Ad 
1  tained  that  the  best  .start  in  the  v,  „  .. 

newspaper  field  is  at  this  level.  |hc  New  York  C  entral  Railroad 
“where  the  experience  gained  is  damages  an 

more  valuable  than  the  remunera-  '  to  Time 

”  Inc.,  under  the  terms  of  a  consent 


he  beginner  in  journalism 

to  start  on  a  small  daily  „  Johnston,  United 

;ly  newspaper.  Pres.s  feature  story  embodying 

fid  the  Empire  State  Inter-  fmos.ng  writing;  Ellen 

te  Press  As.sociation  at  Buyer,  Buffalo 

n  College  that  “fewer  and  N^ws,  feature  story  em- 

„^r,nt..  nr.,  vtiwivinn  iriiirmt.  fine  Writing  and  research 


Training  in  Mechanics 
Of  Production  Urged 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
will  pay  $5,000  in  damages  and 
$2,000  in  lawyers'  fees  to  Time, 
Inc.,  under  the  terms  of  a  consent 
judgment  signed  by  Federal  Judge 
Edward  ,A.  Conger. 

Time  charged  that  the  railroad 
had  reprinted  and  distributed  with- 


^Southern  CaliforniaTis^iated  ^ew^upers  ^ 

Advertising  and  Promotion  Office:  2506  West  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif 


Journalism  schools  could  profit-  out  consent  two  copyrighted  ar- 
ably  pay  greater  attention  to  the  ticlc-s  in  Fortune  magazine, 
training  of  newspapermen  versed  Judge  Conger  also  enjoined  the 
in  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  pro-  Central  permanently  from  any  fu- 
duction.  ture  distribution  of  the  articles. 

This  was  the  opinion  voiced  by  “The  Sound  and  Fury  of  Robert 
William  P.  Steven,  assistant  execu-  R.  Young,”  and  “The  Central  Rolls 


tivc  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Again.”  Time  had  accused  the 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  May  10  railroad  of  using  the  articles  “will- 
i  to  the  Publishers  Advisory  Board  fully,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
1  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  copyright  and  without  permission." 
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TV  Kibitzers  Differ 
With  Reporters’  View 


The  crossfire  of  comment  on 
press  performance  at  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings  reminded  Alan 
J,  Gould,  Associated  Press  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  of  the  stunt  in  jour¬ 
nalism  class  when  a  sudden,  violent 
incident  is  enacted  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  the  students  are  told  to 
describe  what  happened. 

The  purpose  of  the  assignment, 
he  explained,  was  to  illustrate  how 
different  people,  looking  at  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  thing,  don’t  see  it  the 
same  way. 

“Multiply  that  cla.ssroom  scene 
by  several  million  and  you  have 
the  McCarthy-Army  hearings  as 
seen  and  listened  to  across  the 
country,"  commented  Mr.  Gould 
in  the  .^P  Log. 

“.\n  additional  factor  in  this 
case  is  that  so  many  people  had 
chosen  sides  beforehand.  As  one 
managing  editor  remarked  to  us 
recently,  people  are  sitting  in  front 
of  TV  sets,  scorepad  in  hand, 
marking  down  every  point  they 
think  has  been  scored  by  their 
favorite.  .And  woe  to  the  local 
newspaper  if  all  those  points  aren’t 
stressed  in  the  next  edition! 

“.An  APME  chairman  speaks  of 
his  ‘self-appointed  charge  of 
watching  every  hour’  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.  Another  begins  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  our  coverage  with  ‘a 
half  dozen  of  us  were  watching 
the  show  on  television.’  ...  It  all 
adds  up  to  a  giant  case  of  kibit¬ 
zing,  in  which  these  men,  and 
other  editors,  have  given  us  some 
extremely  helpful  suggestions, 
many  of  them  sharpened  by  per¬ 
sonal  observations  on  TV  screens. 

Hhy  Roar  Is  Different 
“Sports  writers  will  tell  you  that 
a  fight  looks  far  different  at  ring¬ 
side  and  on  a  TV  screen  fed  by 
overhead  cameras.  It  now  appears 
that  things  can  .soh/u/ different,  too. 
One  point  made  by  editors  was 
that — as  heard  on  TV — McCarthy 
does  not  shout  or  roar,  as  our  leads 
occasionally  have  said  he  did. 
Having  heard  at  least  one  of  the 
occasions,  we  can  confirm  that  the 
voice  came  out  of  the  TV  set  as 
very  firm,  louder  than  normal  may¬ 
be,  but  not  a  ‘roar.’ 

"Fd  Creagh.  who  wrote  that  par¬ 
ticular  lead,  said:  ‘I  submit  that  a 
man  is  shouting  when  he  ( 1 )  raises 
his  voice  and  (2)  sticks  hLs  mouth 
close  to  the  microphone  so  that 
his  voice  roars,  repeat  roars, 
through  the  committee  room.  May¬ 
be  1  should  explain  the  mechanical 
phenomena  through  which  any 
such  roaring  or  shouting  is  accom¬ 
plished.’ 

Viewers  Misled 

"We  handled  a  story  explaining 
some  of  TV’s  mechanical  phenom¬ 
ena.  Quoting  Ed  Scherer,  of  ABC, 
the  story  said:  ‘Every  one  in  the 
cast  has  his  own  microphone  and 


all  microphones  lead  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  control  panel.  .  .  .  Scherer  said 
what  seems  like  a  bellow  in  the 
committee  room  may  emerge  from 
the  living  room  TV  set  as  a  much 
softer  sound.  .  .  .  This  is  done — in 
TV  parlance — ^by  ‘dragging  down’ 
the  tone  level.  The  idea  is  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonably  constant  volume 
for  viewers.’ 

“The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour- 
na'-Every  Evening  came  to  grips 
elitorialiy  with  critical  letters  from 
readers.  It  recently  printed  two 
which  charged  that  a  comparison 
of  TV  coverage  and  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  reports  showed  the  latter 
were  ‘slanted’  againts  McCarthy. 
The  newspaper  ran  an  editorial 
answering  the  letters  which  said, 
after  acknowledging  that  others 
had  mentioned  getting  different 
impressions  from  TV  and  news¬ 
papers:  ‘We  believe  our  readers 
are  getting  the  facts  as  straight  as 
it  is  humanly  pos-sible  to  assemble 
them  in  type.  If  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  then,  between  what  sub¬ 
scribers  see  and  what  they  read, 
the  reason  must  be  that  they  do 
not  see  the  hearings  as  new.spaper- 
men  see  them.’ 

Supporters  Most  Critical 

“Of  the  letters  criticizing  news¬ 
paper  coverage,  most  came  from 
readers  who  obviously  support 
Sen.  McCarthy.  The  senator  him¬ 
self  had  .something  to  say  on  the 
subject  at  the  May  1 1  hearing.  He 
said  televising  of  the  proceedings 
had  led  to  more  accurate  news  re¬ 
porting  than  he  ever  before  had 
seen  on  a  hearing  in  which  he  was 
involved.  In  implying  that  report¬ 
ers  thus  had  been  forced  to  be 
more  accurate,  McCarthy  went  on 
to  say  he  was  not  criticizing  the 
great  majority  of  reporters,  just 
people  like  ‘bleeding  heart’  colum¬ 
nists. 

“Another  member  newspaper 
agreed  with  readers  who  had  been 
critical.  The  managing  editor 
wrote:  ‘1  am  terribly  disturbed  over 
the  many  criticisms  I  hear  of  the 
coverage.  .  .  .  The  comparison  of 
your  file  with  the  play-by-play 
over  radio  and  television,  especial¬ 
ly  the  on-the-spot  television.  Ls  not 
good.  My  feeling  that  ‘something 
is  wrong’  in  Washington  (news 
coverage)  has  been  greatly  height¬ 
ened.’ 

“We  answered  that  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  stories  in  the  vol¬ 
uminous  file  of  the  past  three  weeLs 
that  could  have  been  done  better, 
but  that  any  such  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  was  not  supported  by  facts. 
This  appraisal  was  based,  not  only 
on  our  own  consistent  and  careful 
.study  of  the  report,  but  also  on  cor¬ 
respondence  with  professional 
newsmen — most  of  it  very  com¬ 
plimentary.” 


SOME  PEOPLE  have  thought  only  the 
most  naive  could  believe  that  a  literal  re¬ 
turn  of  Christ  to  this  earth  is  the  solution  to 
human  problems.  “Pie  in  the  .sky,”  they  used 
to  .say,  or,  “You  ought  to  be  more  practical” 
But  few  say  these  things  with  real  feeling 
any  more,  because  lurking  in  the  back  of  our 
minds  today  is  the  conviction  that  ju.st  some 
such  super-human  manife.station  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  extricate  us  from  our  super-human 
difficulties. 

Far  from  engendering  a  resigned  air  of 
other-worldline.ss,  this  belief  has  led  Seventh- 
day  Adventi.sts  (who  .start  their  international 
conference  in  San  Franci.sco  this  week*)  into 
a  program  of  practical,  responsible  activity 
we  think  you  would  like  to  know  about. 

For  example,  Adventi.sts  have  trained  33,- 
000  first  aid  workers  in  recent  years.  They 
operate  a  multi-million-dollar  welfare  pro¬ 
gram,  too.  Why?  It  is  all  related  to  their 
belief  in  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  de¬ 
structive  times  they  believe  await  us  before 
that  event  occurs. 

Convinced  that  better,  cleaner  living  is  not 
only  a  desirable  end  in  itself,  but  also  the 
preparation  needed  to  meet  Chri.st,  the  church 
conducts  a  medical  and  educational  program 
in  197  countries,  reaching  even  into  remote, 
untouched  areas  with  con.structive,  purpose¬ 
ful  patterns  for  living. 

Why  do  we  tell  you  this?  Certainly  not  as 
an  ecclesia.stical  puff,  but  rather  as  a  reminder 
that  people  do  not  simply  have  ideals  and 
hopes — they  also  live  by  them.  Adventists  feel 
they  have  a  tangible,  measurable  program 
for  living,  sparked  by  a  realistic  faith. 

We  have  put  .some  pertinent  facts  into  a 
little  folder  called  Information  for  the  Press. 
For  copies,  write: 


Seventh-day  Adventist  Bureau  of  Press  Relations 


WASHINGTON  12,  D.  C. 

New  York  Office:  Helen  Smith,  HAvemeyer  4-8448 

- For  the  Record - - 

Seventh-day  Adventist  have  trained  33,000  first  aid  workers 
plus  850  instructors  and  trainers.  The  1,120.998  adherents  in 
197  countries  help  to  support  4,798  schools,  181  medical 
institutions.  They  sponsor  "The  Voice  of  Prophecy"  on  825 
radio  stations,  and  "Faith  for  Today"  on  104  TV  stations. 
♦  Wire  H.  B.  Weeks,  Civic  Auditorium  Press  Room. 
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paper  that  would  use  them.  (Some 

*  wUriQllS  of  the  articles  were  straight  fea-  BculGttCL  ClGQIGCi 

TJf  _  tures  and  not  propaganda,  and  at  ,  rt  t.  /  /-\  x 

Ills  rropaganaa  one  time  or  another  almost  every  111  EdltOI  S  OUStGI 

pf f  [  ■„  T  11  Havana  paper  ran  some  of  thern.)  Havana 

•ZiIIOlTT  111  Ijb  ,r\m  At  present  no  Agenda  Latina  Amadeo  Barletta,  publisher  of 

stories  are  appearing,  although  the  El  Mundo,  was  acquitted  this  week 
By  Jay  Mollin  head  of  the  agency  in  Cuba,  Ra-  of  criminal  charges  brought  by 

Havana  mon  Cotta,  denies  that  the  agency  Luis  J.  Botifoll,  former  editor  of 
The  international  propaganda  has  folded.  (Cotta  is  also  a  staffer  the  paper.  The  charges  were  in 
network  set  up  by  President  Juan  on  the  daily  El  Mundo,  where  he  connection  with  Barletta’s  ousting 
Peron  of  Argentina  has  quietly  is  cable  editor.)  of  Botifoll  early  this  year  (E&P, 

been  closed  down,  according  to  Closure  of  Peron’s  propaganda  Jan.  16  and  Feb.  6). 

informed  newspapermen  here.  The  organization  was  believed  due  to  Botifoll  charged  that  Barletta 
network,  which  spread  throughout  two  things.  One:  Peron  no  longer  used  armed  men  to  remove  him 
Latin  America,  was  used  to  1)  has  the  dollars  available  which  from  his  post  and  later  prevent 
praise  Peron  and  2)  attack  the  were  needed  to  pay  for  propagan-  him  from  entering  the  Mundo 
United  States.  da  abroad.  Two:  Argentina  has  building. 

In  Cuba  alone  Peron  reportedly  ^en  friendlier  to  the  U.S.  since 
spent  $5,000  per  month  in  pay-  " 

ments  to  four  or  five  small  news¬ 
papers.  The  editor  of  one  tiny-cir- 
culation  daily  was  reliably  said  to 
have  been  getting  $500  to  slant  the 
contents  of  his  newspaper  accord¬ 
ing  to  Argentine  policies. 

Throughout  Latin  America  Pe¬ 
ron  may  have  been  spending  over 
$1,000,000  yearly  to  see  that  his 
views  were  well-received. 

Argentine  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  weekly  Verdad  (Truth) 
and  several  fashion  magazines, 
were  widely  distributed.  Now, 
however,  these  are  no  longer  seen 
on  newsstands. 

A  feature  service,  Agencia  Lati¬ 
na,  was  also  set  up.  This  sent  ar¬ 
ticles  free  of  charge  to  any  news- 


Interpretation  oi 
News  Needed, 
HT  Editor  Says 


Characterizing  the  press  as  “an 
instrument  of  education”  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  education 
editor,  Fred  M,  Hechinger,  termed 
objective  reporting  “outdated  fic¬ 
tion”  and  called  upon  newspapers 
to  accept  the  “responsiblity  of  in¬ 
terpreting  along  with  reporting.” 

Speaking  at  the  sixth  annual 
John  H.  Finley  series  of  public  lec¬ 
tures  at  City  College  of  New  York 
Mr.  Hechinger  said  the  press  is 
i..,  failing  its  students  and  added  if  in- 

The  trial  lasted  less  than  an  terpretive  reporting  is  ignored,  the 
hour.  A  civil  case  against  Barletta,  public  will  become  pri^ners  of 
also  brought  by  Botifoll,  is  still  Ihc  present”  without  the  back- 
pending.  ground  knowledge  to  understand 


Barletta  asserted  that  as 
owner  of  the  paper  he  had  the 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower’s  visit  there  right  to  fire  its  editor, 
last  year. 

Information  Ministry  Closes 
Peron’s  is  not  the  only  propa¬ 
ganda  service  of  a  Latin  strong 
man  that  has  folded.  The  Ministry 

of  Information  of  Cuba,  set  up  by  ing  Cuban  journalist,  was  honored 
President  Fulgencio  Batista  after  by  over  3,000  persons  who  gather- 
he  seized  power  in  1952,  will  be  ed  at  Havana’s  Radio  Cine  The- 
closed  in  June  as  part  of  economy  ater  to  pay  him  homage, 
moves  by  the  government.  The  Inclan,  who  writes  for  a  newspaper 
Ministry  issued  releases  on  all  mat-  and  a  magazine,  is  a  one-man 
ters  concerning  the  government.  charitable  institution. 

At  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting,  to  being  a  bold  critic. 

Information  Minister  Ernesto  de  Garcia  Inclan  writes  a  column, 
la  Fe  recommended  the  shutdown.  “Trench  of  Duty,”  which  appears 
He  pointed  out  that  on  Nov.  1  almost  daily  in  the  newspaper 
general  elections  are  to  be  held,  at  Prensa  Libre.  In  the  column  appear 
which  time  a  new  Congress  is  to  political  comments,  as  well  as  ap- 
be  elected.  De  la  Fe  said  the  con-  peals  for  aid  for  charitable  insti- 

gressmen  can  then  decide  whether  tutions.  The  government  „  _ _ 

to  reestablish  the  Ministry.  (Cuba  assailed  for  not  helping  these  about  to  take  place, 
at  present  has  no  Congress.  Con-  places  enough.  ir_  ^  ‘ 

gress  was  dissolved  when  General  over  $300,000  in  20  years. 

Fulgencio  Batista  seized  power  Until  recently  Garcia 
March  10,  1952.  Legislation  is  owned  radio  station  COCO,  the 
now  enacted  by  the  Cabinet  or  by  first  Cuban  station  to  carry  noth- 
presidential  decree.)  ing  but  news.  Because  it  was  on 

Real  reason  for  the  Information  the  air  18  hours  a  day,  it  scored 
Ministry  closure  is  believed  to  be  numerous  beats  based  on  tips  from 
finances.  The  government  has  been  hundreds  of  amateur  reporters,  in- 
operating  at  a  deficit,  and  appro-  eluding  government  officials, 
priations  have  been  cut  to  the  ■ 

bone.  Government  employes  have  Southem  Ill.  Editors 
had  several  salary  cuts.  fi  •  y  •  ij  «• 

The  Ministrv  was  founded  short-  LOUIS  Hoetlin 


Garcia  Hechinger  said,  “This  new  and 
more  interpretive  approach  to  the 

_ _  news  can  not  be  left  to  occasional 

in  addition  articles  on  Sunday.”  In  a  selMc- 
scribed  “revolutionary”  suggestion, 
Mr.  Hechinger  proposed  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  research  desk  of  two  or 
three  persons  to  the  existing  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers,  this  desk 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  “collect- 

_  ing  background  information  on 

is  often  events  that  have  taken  place  or  are 

. . .  Reporters 

He  has*^distributed  cannot  be  expected  to  completely 
fulfill  the  functions  of  background 
Inclan  reporting,  he  stated. 

Panel  Discusses  TV 
While  warning  against  the  con¬ 
ception  of  education  reporting  in 
terms  of  “lurid  headlines”  he  also 
admonished  educators  who  feel 
that  unfavorable  news  should  be 
covered  up  or  withheld. 

A  panel  comprised  of  Francis 
Brown,  editor,  the  Sunday  Book 
Review,  the  New  York  Times; 
Carbondale,  Ul,  Emily  Genauer,  art  critic.  Herald 
Louis  A.  Hoeflin,  publisher  of  Tribune;  Burton  Rascoe,  author 
the  Virden  Recorder,  is  the  new  and  syndicated  television  colum- 
president  of  the  Southem  Illinois  nist;  Howard  Taubman,  music  ed- 
Editorial  Association,  elected  at  itor.  Times,  and  Harriet  Van 
the  annual  meeting  at  Southern  Horne,  radio  and  television  editor, 
Illinois  University  here  April  23-  New  York  World  -  Telegram  and 
24.  He  succeeds  Frank  M.  Bond,  The  Sun  discussed  ‘The  Press  and 
Dongola  Tri-County  Record.  the  Arts”  with  emphasis  on  tele- 

Enthusiasm  was  added  to  the  vision. 

1954  program  as  some  40  area  Daytime  TV  Bad 

newspapermen  participated  in  the  ^^at  some 

aX's?L,rxn’'d.r  I"-' 

the  Associated  Press  Washington  , «  j  i  c  u  r  .  i- 

n  e  tn  .  j  10  and  15  years  before  television 

Bureau  for  19  years,  recounted  «  ck* 

some  of  his  experiences  covering  ,  /.  ,  , 

the  campaigns  and  the  govern-  ^0  or-tO  cem  of 

mental  activities  of  the  last  three 

presidents.  Looking  at  the  problems  of  the 

Paul  Simon,  youthful  publisher  critic.  Miss  Genauer  said  that  the 
of  the  Troy  Tribune,  told  of  his  critic  is  engaged  in  a  daily  “bidding 
bouts  with  the  gambling  interests  for  the  reader’s  attention”  with  the 
in  Madison  County.  The  young  other  features  of  the  paper.  She 
crusader  recently  won  nomination  saw  her  duty  as  part  reporter,  part 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  a  interpreter,  part  critic  and  even 
candidate  for  state  representative,  part  propagandist. 
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9  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  Roll-O-Mat 
a  stereotyrpe  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impi^ion  adjustment 
mtdie  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Stui^Iy 
built  and  with  a  free 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
upper  cylinder,  it  prtnn- 
1^^  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 


THE  0O$$^iNTIN0 
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'  Cfitfago  50,  in.  T  - 


Critic  of  Governments, 
Friend  of  Poor  Honored 

Guido  Garcia  Inclan,  a  crusad- 


I.  Hours  of  Exposure  to 

Dailies  Asked  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  15  True,  newspaper  circulations  do 
»  not  appear  to  have  been  damaged 

A.  Circulation  and  Linage  Statistics  by  television.  Yet,  television  is 
On  this  first  point,  newspapers  taking  more  hours  out  of  the  aver- 

certainly  are  very  helpful.  The  age  day  than  radio  ever  did. 

ABC  tells  us  where  the  copies  go.  Does  that  mean  that  the  news- 
Media  Records  tells  us  a  lot  we  paper  is  getting  more  casual  read- 
have  to  know,  at  least  for  the  ership?  Does  that  mean  that,  while 
papers  they  cover.  circulation  has  not  yet  been  seri¬ 

ously  affected,  one  day  it  will? 

B.  Newspaper  and  Advertisement  n  is  newspapers’  obligation  to 

Readership  Information  help  us  answer  that  question. 

Newspaper  media  statesmanship  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it. 
calls  for  less  bickering,  and  more  Conduct  a  survey  in  a  given  mar- 
promotion  of  the  field.  Of  course,  ket  before  television  enters  (or,  at 
that  applies  to  broadcasting  too.  least,  early  in  its  development). 
But  there’s  this  about  the  broad-  You  get  information  on  the  thor- 
casting  people.  If  radio  station  oughness  with  which  newspapers 
WQXR  feels  that  he  should  be  on  are  read.  Then,  as  television  ex- 
the  Musterole  schedule,  he  may  pands,  you  make  repeated  similar 
well  be  able  to  point  to  spots  for  surveys  on  these  same  people.  You 
which  he  can  produce  a  larger  au-  compare  the  results  with  what  they 
dience  than  one  or  more  spots  on  used  to  do,  before  there  was  tele- 
competing  stations.  vision.  Then  we’ll  know;  now,  we 

Thus,  broadcast  media  provide  don’t, 
us  with  precise  information  on  au-  2,  Morning  vs.  Evening  Papers 
diences  to  ^  newspapers  j  where  the  circulation  of 

do  that.  Con  they.  the  morning  Cinc/nno/i  (Ohio)  En- 

Now  you  do  have  some  reader- 

ship  information.  But  available  „  Yet, 

readership  mformation  simply  is  competitors  have  more  no- 

nor  as  precise  as  broadcast  mfor-  ^^^e  local  adver- 

m^ion.  tising  linage  than  the  Enquirer. 

This  IS  the  area  of  more  mfor-  ^he  reason  is  probably  the  rather 
mation  about  how  people  read  ^ide-spread  theory  that  our  eve- 
newspapers,  so  we  can  more  mtelli-  are  read  more  fully, 

gently  use  newspapers  r»n  the  average,  by  the  whole  family 

Now,  there  cannot  be  a  continu-  morning  newspapers. 

mg  newspaper  readership  service  ,,  j^at  true?  I  kind  of  think,  in- 
on  a  national  basis.  But  some  na-  ,ui,iveiy.  that  it  is,  in  the  long  run 
tional  reader-ihip  information  is  averages.  But  nobody  really 
possible,  and  newspapers  should  knows 

.  •  t.  -ui  f  'f  3n  obligation  of  the 

Why  wouldn  t  it  be  passible,  for  ^^^ning  newspapers  of  America  as 
example,  to  induce  perhaps  a  dozen  ^  ,0  find  out  for  us  whether 

national  advertisers  to  run  ads  in  not  this  is  true,  by  a  study  of 
newspapers  n//  over  the  country  on  exposure  of  individuals  to  newspa- 


a  given  day.  Each  participant 
would  use  a  certain  size  and  cer¬ 
tain  type  in  a  broad  list  of  news¬ 
papers  that  day.  Then,  on  that 
same  day,  you  could  have  a  top 


more  important  as  a  medium. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for 
newspapers? 

Will  advertisers  keep  on  spend¬ 
ing  more  and  more  and  more 
money  every  year?  Is  there  a 
breaking  point,  somewhere?  If  it’s 
reached,  who  is  going  to  suffer? 

Radio  was  hit  hardest  first.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  the  worst  is  over  for  them. 

Will  newspapers  feel  the  brunt 
of  that  attack  sooner  or  later? 
Television  is  attacking  the  national 
budget.  On  top  of  that,  radio  is 
more  and  more  beginning  to  attack 
the  local  budget. 

Some  may  not  think  so.  To 
them,  I  say,  “never  underestimate 
the  power  of  your  adversary.”  As¬ 
sume  the  worst.  Assume  that  tele¬ 
vision  will  hurt  you,  sooner  or 
later.  Take  the  action  you  would 
take  if  they  did  hurt  you.  Then 
you’ll  be  less  vulnerable  if  they 
do.  Media  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order  is  called  for. 

Newspapers  need  information 
about  themselves.  Space  salesmen 
must  be  equipped  with  the  tools  to 
help  us  understand  how  newspa¬ 
pers  can  help  our  clients,  how  im¬ 
portant  they  are  in  the  budget. 

Right  now,  too  few  space  sales¬ 
men  offer  those  kinds  of  argu¬ 
ments.  Or,  if  they  do,  the  argu¬ 
ments  simply  don’t  have  enough 
teeth.  Is  it  that  the  arguments 
don’t  exist?  Does  television  have 
all  the  answers,  and  newspapers 
none  of  them?  Of  course  not. 


C.  Depth  of  Penetration  of 


Newspapers  have  told  me  that 
they  are  not  really  competitive  with 
television.  They  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  a  news  medium,  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  an  entertainment  me¬ 
dium.  Still,  there  are  only  24  hours 
a  day.  Thus,  television  is  compet¬ 
ing  with  new'spapers  for  the  respon¬ 
dent’s  time.  Further,  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  dollars  simply  are  not  indefi¬ 
nitely  expansible.  There  is  a  break¬ 
ing  point  somewhere.  .  .  . 

Exactly  what  roads  you  should 
go  down,  w-ell,  that’s  a  matter  for 
your  own  judgment.  Integrity  and 
wisdom  are  the  two  keys  to  news¬ 
paper  success,  aren’t  they?  By  in¬ 
tegrity,  I  mean  that  when  you 
promise  to  provide  certain  services 
or  information  to  an  advertising 
agency  on  a  certain  date,  you  must 
do  so,  even  if  it  bankrupts  you.  By 
wisdom,  I  mean  don’t  make  such 
promises. 

In  such  advances  you  and  I  both 
would  find  the  assurance  that  news¬ 
papers  are  preparing  for  the  battle 
ahead.  Who  will  survive? 

The  answer  is  in  service.  (By 
service  I  mean  service  to  the  read¬ 
ers,  as  opposed  to  the  advertiser 
services  1  was  talking  about  be¬ 
fore.)  Who  produces  the  greatest 
service,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
us?  Newspapers  have  always  done 
well  in  this  department  in  the  past. 
Somehow,  I  think  that  newspapers 
will  find  a  way,  as  time  goes  by,  to 
meet  every  attack,  from  every 
quarter,  and  to  come  out  ahead. 


pers,  morning  as  against  evening? 

3.  Proof  of  the  Influence  of 
Newspapers 

Just  what  is  the  influence  of 


research  house  conduct  a  national  newspapers?  Why  don’t  newspa- 
readership  study.  pers  measure  it? 

Then,  we  could  tell  what  the  Take  some  issue.  Conduct  a 
coverage  of  newspaper  advertising  consumer  attitude  survey  on  pre- 
is  on  a  national  basis.  We  could  vailing  present  consumer  attitudes 
tell  what  the  coverage  is  of  farm  on  this  issue.  Then,  get  to  work 
people  and  of  small-town  people  on  this  one  issue  in  your  pages, 
and  of  large-town  people,  of  rich  Conduct  surveys  at  periodic  inter¬ 
people  and  of  poor  people.  Thafs  vals,  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
the  only  way  we’ll  ever  know  that  newspapers  have:  (a)  informed 
about  newspaper  coverage.  the  public  on  the  issue;  (b)  affected 

^  .  n  ...  .  their  attitudes  on  the  issue. 


Wouldn’t  that  give  us  some  idea 


Newspapers  on  the  Consumer  of  the  power  of  the  newspaper  in 
It  is  in  this  area  that  I  think  the  community?  Isn’t  that  some- 
newspapers  can  make  their  biggest  thing  that  would  help  advertisers 
contribution.  I  mentioned  a  mo-  to  appreciate  what  the  newspaper 
ment  ago  the  absence  of  informa-  can  do  for  the  sales  of  his  prod- 
tion  that  will  refute  television  uct. 

claims  on  penetration  or  signal  There  are  other  related  facts, 
strength.  Those  are  specific  com-  Some  might  call  them  motivational 
petitive  data.  studies.  The  important  thing  is  to 

But,  maybe,  in  the  area  of  non-  help  us  to  understand  what  the 
competitive  information  that  there  newspaper  means  to  an  individual, 
lies  Elysium,  the  media  statesman-  to  the  community.  That,  more  than 
ship  that  we  need  from  you.  anything  else,  can  contribute  to 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  media  statesmanship,  by  newspa- 
sort  of  thing  I  have  in  mind:  pers,  and  can  make  newspapers 
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make  it  an 

•  kumomc 

HAWAIIAN  PARTY 

and  have  a 
wonderful  time! 

H’»  kact  everythin* 
Hiwaiinn  at  oar  new, 
air.(onditieiu4 
Hatvaiian  Shop,  you'll 
/Ind  a  potpourri  0/ 
ulomourouJ, 
tropical  /lowero . . . 
gif  It . . .  party  iteiM 
...  at  curprieinplp 
low  prieeo. 

Vicit  our  Hawaiian 
Shop  H-ktn  in 
.Vew  York.  Or ,,, 
writt  or  call  our 
Still  trim  at 
Jt/dson  t.»tSO.., 
and  aik  far  our 
ratalopue  if  ticUing 
party  and  gift  tdeae. 


make  your  next 

AFFAIR 

sparkling,  exciting,  different 

GIVI  FRISH.  EXOTIC.  HAWAIIAN 

ORCHIDS 

THEY  COST  YOU  "MIRE  PENNIES" 


Here’s  huw  you  can  ailil  that 
finishing  “touch”  to  your  next  |>arty,  ilancr. 
banquet,  luncheon  iir  tea.  As  your 
guests  walk  in  . . .  give  each  one  a  Kre.h 
Hawaiian  orchid  corsage  — 
beautifully  tailored  and  rrady>to-wrar. 

'  It’s  a  wonderful  way  to  add  glamour  and 
good-will  to  your  social  affair*. 

I 

i^MCMIDS  OF  HAWAII*  INC. 

^  S4  WIST  S4  STIilT,  MW  YOtK  1«.  N  T.  •  JUd.on 

r  . . . . 
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Louis  Stark, 

N.  Y.  Times, 

Dies  At  66 

Louis  Stark,  66,  editorial  writer 
and  former  labor  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  died  unexpect¬ 
edly  May  17.  He  had  suffered  a 
series  of  mild  heart  attacks  in  the 
last  few  months. 

His  last  editorial,  “Trade  Union 
Democracy,”  appeared  on  May  18 
and  was  written  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Mr.  Stark  was  in  news  work  for 
38  years.  34  with  the  Times.  He 
worked  for  the  New  York  City 
News  As.sociation  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  before  joining 
the  Times. 

In  1942,  he  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  labor  reporting.  In 
labor,  management  and  political 
circles,  he  gained  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  accuracy  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  his  reports.  President 
Truman  referred  to  him  as  “the 
dean  of  all  reporters  on  the  labor 
scene,”  when  he  retired  from  the 
Washington  bureau  in  1951  after 
18  years  in  the  capital. 

Mr.  Stark  covered  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  the  bloody  battles  in 
the  coalfields  of  Harlan  County, 
Ky.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  developments  called  “A  Case 
that  Rocked  the  World,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  book  by  Times  writers 
entitled  “We  Saw  It  Happen.”  His 
first  major  labor  assignment  was 
the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1919. 

After  having  retired  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Stark  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Times,  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  on  labor  affairs  and 
writing  an  occasional  Sunday  ar¬ 
ticle  or  book  review  in  addition  to 
editorials. 

He  was  born  in  Hungary  and  his 
family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  two  years  of 
age. 


William  J.  Moyer,  feature 
writer.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
Pictorial  Magazine,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  May  9. 

# 

Thomas  H.  Barker,  85,  retired 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  artist, 
drowned,  at  Nantasket  Beach, 
May  14. 

m  *  * 

John  G.  H.  Hart,  48,  former 
copy  editor,  Toronto  Telegram  and 
other  newspapers  in  Canada  and 
the  U.  S.,  at  Toronto,  May  13. 

He  Hf 

Raymond  A.  Dodd,  47,  veteran 
of  more  than  20  years  on  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and  in 
recent  yeans  with  Selvage,  Lee  & 
Chase,  New  York  City  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y., 
May  15. 

4c  *  * 

Nicholas  C.  Greenfield,  59, 
advertising  executive  and  founder 
of  N.  C.  Greenfield,  Inc.,  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  May  8. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Austin  J.  O’Malley,  59,  re¬ 
tired  Chicago  newspaper  reporter, 
at  Chicago,  May  15  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  (111.)  Tribune  and  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner  and  Eve¬ 
ning  American. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Burns  Swenson,  71, 
editor  and  publisher,  Monmouth 
(Ore.)  Herald  since  1916  and  prior 
to  that  editor,  Bandon  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
corder,  at  Monmouth,  April  16. 
His  Herald  was  one  of  the  first 
weekly  newspapers  in  Oregon  to 
adopt  the  tabloid  format. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lillian  Hoyt  Foster,  88,  re¬ 
tired  free-lance  newspaper  writer 
whose  articles  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  old 
New  York  Sun,  at  Bronxvillc, 

N.  Y.,  May  9. 

«  ♦  * 

Clarence  Ellington,  75, 
Washington  state  newspaperman 
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for  38  vears,  at  Olympia,  Wash., 
May  8.  ' 

*  *  <i> 

Or  TO  E.  Sovereign,  71,  former 
assistant  state  editor,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Tree  Press,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  manufacturer  of  ready-cut 
houses,  at  Bay  City,  Mich., 
May  14. 

*  *  * 

A.  E.  Stephenson,  81,  until 
1938  editor  and  publisher.  New 
Liskeard  (Ont.)  Speaker,  at  New 
Liskeard,  May  13. 

*  * 

M.  Philip  O'Connell,  52, 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
circulation  department,  at  the 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  May  17. 

*  4t 

Frank  B.  McKenzie,  55,  edi¬ 
tor,  Marion  County  (Ala.)  News 
for  nearly  30  years,  at  Hamilton, 
Ala.,  May  9. 

*  *  * 

Paul  J.  Morrissey,  42,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Endicott  Daily 
(N.  Y.)  Bulletin,  at  Endicott,  re¬ 
cently. 

He  He  Hi 

Aletha  Knight,  43,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser 
and  free-lance  writer.  May  10, 

Hr  *  * 

Steward  J.  Kennedy,  79,  for¬ 
merly  publisher,  Boone  County 
(Neb.)  Advance,  aboard  a  train 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  (Pat)  Hauenstein, 
65,  editor,  Wooster  (Ohio)  Record 
for  30  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1949,  at  Wooster,  May  II. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  F.  Knight,  57,  for¬ 
merly  part-owner  of  the  I'allejo 
(Calif.)  Times  and  city  editor  of 
the  Vallejo  Times-Herald,  and  un¬ 
til  recently  columnist  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  April  29.  Before  going  to 
Vallejo,  he  worked  on  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat,  Chico  (Calif.)  Record. 

He  He  He 

Walter  S.  Kennedy,  79,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Albion 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder  (1904- 
39),  April  27. 

H  He  He 

Herman  V.  Atkins,  55,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Independent  from  1945  to  1947, 
at  Wooster,  Ohio,  May  3. 

He  Hi  He 

Kenneth  L.  Andrews,  a  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  New  York,  formerly 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  World  and  associate  editor 
of  the  American  Weekly,  April  30. 
■ 

Gibbs  Dies  at  Geneva 

Eric  L.  Gibbs,  chief  of  the 
Time  -  Life  newsbureau  in  Paris, 
died  May  12  in  his  hotel  room  in 
Geneva  where  he  was  covering 
the  Geneva  Conference.  He  was 
43.  A  native  of  Canada  he  be¬ 
gan  his  journalism  career  on  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  as  a  reporter. 
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W.  A.  Patterson, 
WNU  Editor, 
Dies  at  83 

Orange,  Calif. 

Wright  A.  Patterson  died  here 
May  17,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Formerly  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  feature 
syndicate  .service,  Mr.  Patterson 
had  held  the  position  of  editor 
emeritus  since  his  retirement  in 
1940  and  continued  to  contribute 
his  column,  “Experience  Talks,”  to 
the  Publishers’  Auxiliary. 

Born  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  journeyman  black- 
.smith  who  became  a  circuit-riding 
Methodist  minister.  The  12-year- 
old  boy  got  his  start  in  journalism 
when  his  father  gave  him  a  small 
printing  press  for  a  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  and  a  friend,  Warren  Stickley, 
printed  a  four  page  weekly  on  it. 

Some  time  later  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Port  Madison  Plain 
Dealer,  a  daily. 

Meets  Kellog  ME 

The  turning  point  in  his  career 
came  in  1890,  when  he  visited  the 
A.  N.  Kellog  Newspaper  Co.,  and 
got  a  job  on  the  editorial  staff.  He 
was  named  editor-in-chief  in  1904. 
The  next  year  he  put  into  effect  a 
new  method  of  supplying  syndi¬ 
cate  service  to  country  weeklies. 

In  1906  the  Kellog  Co.  was 
taken  over  by  Western  Newspaper 
Union  and  he  was  named  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  combined  services. 

■ 

Frank  Menke,  68,  Dies; 
Famed  Sports  Historian 

Cincinnati 

Frank  Menke,  famed  sports  his¬ 
torian  and  author  of  “Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Sports”  died  of  a  heart 
attack  here  May  13  as  he  and  his 
wife  were  returning  to  their  Fair- 
field,  Conn,  home  from  a  winter 
vacation  in  California.  His  age 
was  68. 

Mr.  Menke,  who  was  the  author 
of  many  volumes  on  sports,  mostly 
history  and  records,  reported 
sports  for  International  News 
Service  from  1912  to  1917  and 
for  the  next  10  years  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

As  a  sports  writer  he  was  irked 
by  the  lack  of  reliable  sports  ref¬ 
erence  books  and  he  began  to 
compile  the  records  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  resulted  in  publication 
of  the  “Encyclopedia  of  Sports.” 

■ 

O.  M.  Kinnison,  Ind. 
Publisher,  Is  Dead 

Oliver  M.  Kinnison,  71.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News- 
Democrat  for  more  than  50  years, 
died  May  13  at  Goshen.  He  had 
retired  as  active  publisher  of  the 
New.s-Democrat  in  1951,  but  had 
continued  as  president. 

Mr.  Kinni'-on  was  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Goshen. 
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Labor  Peace  Compact 
Extended  for  8  Years 


Sweden's  publishing  industry — 
newspapers  and  magazines — will 
embark  in  July  on  an  eight-year 
extension  of  a  no-strike  compact 
with  the  mechanical  craft  unions. 

The  public’s  just  demand  for 
continuous  publication  of  newspa¬ 
pers  forms  a  basic  consideration 
in  this  contractual  relationship 


own  contract  with  employes.  A 
major  difference,  Mr.  Heilborn  re¬ 
marked,  is  that  the  labor  press 
minimum  scales  tend  to  be  the 
maximum  where  the  NEA  mem¬ 
bers,  particularly  the  larger  papers, 
follow  a  system  of  individual  over¬ 
payment  (premium  pay). 


which  has  prevailed  since  1937. 

“It  is  our  Magna  Carta,”  said 
Helge  Heilborn,  chairman  of  the 
Swedish  Newspaper  Employers  As¬ 
sociation,  as  he  recounted  the 
peaceful  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  which  mark  the  present  afflu¬ 
ent  state  of  the  industry  in  his 
country. 

The  official  spokesman  for  about 
175  Swedish  journals,  daily  and 
non-daily,  in  the  matter  of  labor 
relations,  Mr.  Heilborn  is  the  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Stockholm’s  big 
dailies,  Dagens  Nyheter  (350,000 
a.m.  circulation),  and  Expressen 
(300,000  p.m.).  He  is  visiting  the 
United  States  on  a  sort  of  sabbat- 
tical;  it  was  seven  years  ago  that 
he  studied  the  American  press  at 
close  range.  Also  his  tour  of  ma¬ 
jor  citie.s  is  occasioned  by  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  his  wife  who  is  active  in 
the  student  exchange  program  of 


the  Swedish-American  Foundation.  Helge  Heilborn 


First  Pact  with  Journalists 


Having  just  concluded  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  agreement  guaran¬ 
teeing  labor  peace  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  printing  trade,  Mr.  Heilborn 
came  to  the  U.  S.  prepared  to 
discuss  it  in  detail  with  leaders  of 
the  newspaper  business.  His  group 
has  also  just  negotiated  the  first 
contract  with  the  Swedish  Journal¬ 
ists  Union,  embracing  the  editorial 
workers. 

The  basic  collective  agreement, 
Mr.  Heilborn  explained  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Hugh  Raillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press,  at  the  U.P. 
offices,  is  a  nationwide  understand¬ 
ing  on  minimum  wages  in  a  score 
of  job  classifications  ranging  from 
apprentices  and  truck  repair  shop 
helpers  up  to  the  skilled  makeup 
printer  and  linecasting  machine 
operator.  A  similar  agreement  is 
in  effect  with  the  engravers. 

Labor  Press  .Separate 
In  contrast  with  the  14  separate 


Wages  and  working  conditions 
are  ncjgotiated  for  two-year  pe¬ 
riods  and  Mr.  Heilborn  conceded 
that  the  no-strike  pact  had  been 
"bought”  with  new  concessions, 
including  the  newest  one.  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  linked  with  the  stale’s 
social  welfare  program. 

The  newspaper  industry  has  been 
subjected  to  some  criticism  by- 
other  industries  for  setting  the 
pace  on  this  pension  plan.  Mr. 
Heilborn  said,  but  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  deemed  it  inevitable 
and  thus  took  the  leadership. 

Arbitration  Is  Key 

Arbitration  is  the  key  to  the 
amicab'e  operation  of  the  basic 
agreement.  It  begins  with  a  single 
mediator  who  tries  to  adjust  griev¬ 
ances  in  the  first  instance.  If  he’s 
unable  to  resolve  the  dispute  it 
goes  to  an  arlvltration  court  of 
three  members.  Only  once  since 
1937  has  the  court  been  activated. 


union  contracts  which  publishers  Its  decision,  incidentally,  favored 
of  New  York  City  nawspapers  ne-  the  unions  in  vettling  a  technical 
gotiale,  the  Swedish  employers’  as-  issue. 

sociation  —  organized  separately  In  the  adjudication  of  disputes, 
from  the  Swedish  Newspaper  Pub-  it  is  agreed  that  the  arbitration 
lishers  Association — has  collective  court  shall  consider  these  fac- 
bargaining  with  only  three  unions;  tors:  1.  The  public's  just  demand 
the  typographic  workers,  the  en-  for  the  publication  of  newspapers, 
gravers,  and  now  the  journalists.  2.  The  cast-of-living  index.  3. 

The  labor  press,  representing  General  wage  situation,  rational 
about  1 5'%  of  the  total  circula-  production  and  sound  working  con- 
tion  of  Swedish  newspapers,  has  its  ditions,  and  4.  Reasonably  good 
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In  arriving  at  the  minimum 
wage.  Mr.  Heilborn  said,  a  me¬ 
dian  paper  rather  than  the  very 
smallest  is  the  criterion.  In  very 
few  cases,  he  related,  has  the  mini¬ 
mum  proven  too  much  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  small  newspaper.  And 
in  many  cases,  he  added,  the  small 
papers  receive  subsidies  from  po¬ 
litical  partie.s. 

Mr.  Heilborn,  NE.A  chairman  10 
years,  said  the  peace  pact  was 
drafted  originally  in  an  atmosphere 
of  labor-management  acceptance 
of  the  premise  that  there  should 
not  be,  in  a  free  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  any  obstacles  to  the  free  flow 
of  words. 


Progress  Jp 
For  The 
New 

Graduates!! 


The  Editor  &  Piihlisher 
(HusHifi€‘d  AdvertiHing  Iial>it 
Can  Help  You  Start  And 
Arivanoe  In  ^oiir  Newspaper 
Career. 


Sturt  with  following  the  help  wunted  c-ohiinns  and 
running  your  own  situations  wanted  a«l.  It  IS  possi¬ 
ble  to  cliinh  the  ladder  way  up  to  buying  that  paper  of 
your  own.  -.ALL  with  the  help  of  these  valuable 
messengers — messengers  that  reach  publishers  the 
WORLD  Over! 


START  USIX;  THESE  ADS  N03A  ! 
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Study  of  Costs 
On  Agenda  of 
API  Seminar 


Information  bearing  on  solutions 
1o  the  problems  of  newspaper  costs 
and  revenues  will  be  exchanged  by 
members  of  the 


Barenbaum 


Richard  T.  Bentley,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Times  Record,  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Southwest  Times  Record. 

David  R.  Bradley,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  production  manager, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette. 

Calvin  N.  Clyde,  Jr.,  general 


Management  and 
Costs  seminar  at 
the  American 
Press  Institute, 
Columbia  U  n  i  - 
versity.  May  24- 
29. 

The  opening 
session  is  based 
upon  a  confiden¬ 
tial  costs  compar- 
i  s  o  n  study  of 
member  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  study  is  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  in  advance,  so  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  discuss  strong  points 
and  weak  points  in  their  operations. 

Twenty-seven  executives  from  20 
states  will  participate.  They  are: 

Jack  M.  Barenbaum,  business 
manager,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Her¬ 
ald-Times. 


Osborne 


Ottevaere 


Underbill 


Waters 


Way 


Woods 


Schuster 


Stuart 


manager,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Times  and  Morning  Telegraph. 

Jack  M.  Davidson,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  Thomson 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Louis  W.  Eidt,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer. 

Louis  H.  Farb,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record. 

J.  Harley  Ferris,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  controller,  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 

Elton  P.  Hall,  assistant  general 
manager,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record. 

William  M.  Kessler,  business 
manager,  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
I,eader-Republican  and  Herald. 

Victor  P.  Leavengood,  assistant 
publisher,  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Ban¬ 
ner. 

Henry  C.  Ley,  assistant  treasur¬ 
er  and  business  manager,  Amster¬ 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder. 

William  C.  Lundquest,  general 
manager,  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 


Press-Republican. 

Peter  M.  Macdonald,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Salina  (Kan.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Richard  McCasland,  business 
manager,  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

Eugene  McGuckin,  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Duluth  (Minn,) 
Herald  and  News-Tribune. 

Mrs.  Catherine  C.  Miller,  sec¬ 
retary  to  general  manager,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Sunday  Republican. 

Frederick  C.  Miller,  general 
manager,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  Daily 
News-Tribune. 

Merle  Noles,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

Frederik  R.  L.  Osborne,  re¬ 
porter,  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen 
Advertiser. 

Alex  F.  Ottevaere,  business 
manager,  Bremerton  (Wash,)  Sun. 

Richard  J,  Schuster,  business 
manager,  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 

George  D,  Stuart,  editor  and 
as.sociate  publisher,  Tarentum  (Pa,) 
Valley  Daily  News. 

Edwin  S.  Underhill,  3rd,  assis¬ 
tant  business  manager.  Corning 
(N.  Y.)  Leader. 

George  B.  Waters,  assistant 
general  manager,  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel. 

Kenneth  B.  Way,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public 
Opinion. 

E.  Kenneth  Woods,  business 
manager.  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

This  is  the  sixth  Management 


F.  Miller 


Noles 


and  Costs  seminar  at  the  Institute, 
and  they  have  been  attended  by 
1 22  members.  Eleven  of  the  news¬ 
papers  are  participating  in  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  first  time. 

Discussion  leaders  include:  C.  B. 
Williams,  circulation  manager, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post 
and  News  and  Courier;  F.  W. 
Schaub,  general  manager,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review;  Lyndon 
R.  Boyd,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Endicott, 
N.  Y.;  Willard  C.  Worcester,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Central  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis;  Gilbert  Gillett, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  William 
Baumrucker,  Jr.,  business  manager, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and  Trav¬ 
eler;  Shields  Johnson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News;  Ben  Reese,  co-chair¬ 
man,  Institute  Advisory  Board; 
William  F.  Lucey,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and 
Tribune. 

The  seminar  will  be  conducted 
by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  Institute 
Director. 


Vets  Group  Forms 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Walter  Bodin,  Sunday  editor, 
Oakland  Tribune,  is  chairman  of 
Ye  Olde  East  Bay  Newsmen’s  Re¬ 
union  which  has  scheduled  a  stag 
dinner  meeting  here  May  25. 
Howard  Waldorf,  veteran  of  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer  now  with 
the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  secretary. 
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Unitypo  Plant  to  C.  R.  Montgt 

At  Hamilton 
Sold  to  Peller  a 

u  Gordon  Renfro 

Hamilton,  Ont.  _ _ .  .  _  . . 

Andrew  Peller,  president  of  Pel- 
mar  Enterprises,  announced  this  * 

week  he  has  taken  an  option  to  98-year-ol 

buy  the  Hamilton  Printing  and  y  ,  RemthUc-De 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  will  pub- 
lish  a  daily  newspaper  here.  er  and  publishe 

The  company  owns  the  Hamil-  Y  ^  standi 

ton  News,  published  three  times  a  continue  bo 

week.  Mr.  Peller  said  he  has  not  separate  publicat 
decided  whether  his  newspaper  will  Goold  has  been 
be  a  morning  or  evening  paper  or  editor, 
when  it  will  start  daily  publica- 

'^Tlie  Hamilton  Spectator,  an  eve-  Third  Sectio 
ning  paper,  is  the  only  daily  news-  ,  .  i  t 
paper  now  published  in  thLs  city  Los  Angeles  Ti 
of  some  300,000  residents. 

Mr.  Peller,  former  owner  of  the  Orange  Cot 
Peller  Brewing  Company,  here, 
said  terms  of  the  agreement  pro-  Southern  Commi 
vide  for  the  purchase  from  Uni-  ■  ■  ■  - 

typo,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  of 
real  estate,  equipment  and  all 
shares  and  assets  of  the  publishing 
company,  including  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list. 

The  News  was  first  published  in 
1947,  soon  after  the  nU  called  a 
strike  at  the  Spectator.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  twice  weekly  for  two  and  a 
half  years.  It  started  publishing 
thrice  weekly  in  1950.  ITU  de¬ 
cided  last  month  to  publish  the 
paper  only  once  a  week. 

■ 

Rondau  Buys  Weekly 

The  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquir¬ 
er,  Connecticut’s  oldest  weekly, 
has  been  sold  to  Clem  J.  Randau. 
co-publisher  of  the  New  Milford 
Times,  according  to  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Mr.  Randau  and 
Carll  Tucker,  Jr.,  president  of 
Patent  Press.  Inc.  of  Bedford.  N.  Y. 

Title  to  the  newspaper  and 
printing  business  of  the  Enquirer 
along  with  the  building  and  real  I  I 

estate  and  some  equipment,  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  owner 
in  June.  Harry  G.  Post  will  con-  n 

tinue  as  editor  and  Daniel  F. 

North,  former  publisher  of  the 
Mystic  Valley  Mirror  Journal.  /  / 

who  joined  the  Enquirer  staff  sev-  •  •  I 

eral  weeks  ago,  will  become  man-  -l 

aging  director,  Mr.  Randau  said. 

Mr.  Randau.  who  since  1948 
has  been  co-publisher  with  Fred¬ 
erick  S.  Tisdale  of  the  New  Mil¬ 
ford  Times,  was  for  22  vears  with  p,,.  tk 

the  United  Press. 

*  *  *  For  Y 

New  owners  of  Central  Point 
(Ore.)  American  are  Cecil  Sharpe  I 
and  Chester  Ashton,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  from  Kenneth 
Powell  May  1.  Mr.  Sharpe  is 
1950  University  of  Washington 
journalism  graduate.  Mr.  Ashton 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  (Ore.)  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Alderson  (W.  Va.)  Times,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Donald 
K.  Hubbard  to  Mrs.  Maude  V. 
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Sampson,  and  it  has  been  leased 
to  C,  R.  Montgomery,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  Tekea  (Wash.)  Sentinel, 
a  weekly,  by  Paul  L.  Wilson  to 
Gordon  Renfro  for  $13,900,  was 
reported  in  a  bulk  sales  affidavit 
filed  with  the  county  auditor. 

«  *  * 

The  98-year-old  Brockport  (N. 
Y. )  Repuhlic-Democrat  has  been 
sold  to  W.  Kenneth  Hovey,  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Holley 
(N.  Y.)  Standard.  Mr.  Hovey 
will  continue  both  newspapers  as 
separate  publications.  Mrs.  Verna 
Goold  has  been  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 

■ 

Third  Section  Starts 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Times  has  launched 
a  third  new  Sunday  section.  This, 
the  Orange  County  Section,  for¬ 
merly  was  distributed  with  the 
Southern  Communities  Section. 


N.  E.  Dailies  Elect 
Daniel  os  President 

Boston 

David  R.  Daniel,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  here 
May  18. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Stanley  T.  Black,  Pawtucket 
(R.  1.)  Times,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  Charles  L.  Fuller,  Brock¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  treasurer. 

Jean  Cole,  staff  reporter,  Boston 
Daily  Record,  was  named  the 
newspaper  woman  of  1954  at  the 
annual  award  luncheon  of  the 
New  England  Woman’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  The  award,  a  medal,  was 
for  her  series  of  stories  in  1953  on 
hazardous  conditions  and  lax  en¬ 
forcement  of  regulations  in  many 
nursing  homes  in  the  Massachusetts 


Huntress,  Jr.  Named 
President  of  Firm 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  long-time 
publisher-president  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express-News,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Express  Publishing  Co.  and  has 
been  succeeded  as  president  by 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr.  The  latter, 
who  previously  was  executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  continues 
as  treasurer  also. 

■ 

Magenheimer  Honored 

Peoria,  111. 
F.  George  Magenheimer,  Peoria 
Journal  associated  editor,  received 
a  Freedoms  Foundation  gold  med¬ 
al  and  $50  cash  award  for  a  talk 
entitled,  “It’s  Your  Fight,  Too,” 
dealing  with  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  award  was  presented  here 
May  19  along  with  a  Foundation 
award  to  Les  Immel,  Journal  car¬ 
toonist. 


UNCLE  “VIC’’ 

Unloading 

A  Typical  Day’s  Mail 

From 

THE  DR.  CRANE 
Daily  Column 


DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE’S 

NATIOISALLY  POPULAR  PSYCHOLOGY  FEATURE 

“THE  WORRY  CLINIC” 

The  Recognized  Leader 


Pul  This  Oil  Your  Ageiula 
For  Your  Next  Planning  Session 


Don't  Play  Seoonil  Fiddle  In 
This  Extremely  Popular  Field 


(Write  or  phone  for  samples  and  rales) 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

.t20  N.  IVlirhigan  Ave.,  *' 

CHICAGO  (11)  ILLS. 


Box  3210, 

MFLLOrr,  INDIANA 


ILLINOIS  Fol  CLINIC 


State  Has  ‘Nothing 
To  Hide’— Stratton 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Springfield,  111. 

Illinois  newspaper  editors  were 
assured  by  the  state’s  top  officials 
— from  Governor  Stratton  down — 
that  the  present  administration 
has  “nothing  to  hide”  from  the 
press  or  radio. 

Such  assurance  was  voiced  re¬ 
peatedly  to  more  than  100  editors, 
publishers,  capitol  correspondents 
and  broadcasters  at  the  first  annual 
Freedom  of  Information  Clinic 
held  here  May  14.  The  meeting 
was  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  As- 
.sociated  Press,  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Illinois  Broadcasters  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Chicago  Headline 
Club,  and  the  local  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Responsible  to  Public 

State  officials  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  work  with  the  press  and 
radio  in  giving  the  public  complete 
and  accurate  information  about 
public  business.  Gov.  Stratton  told 
the  conference. 

“There  is  no  excuse  for  any  de¬ 
partment  of  government  in  failing, 
when  the  facts  are  available,  to 
make  them  available  immediately 
on  request,”  he  said. 

The  governor  said  he  had  noted 
“an  unfortunate  tendency”  in  Illi¬ 
nois  recently  to  say  that  because  of 
“isolated  incidences”  of  newspapers 
or  radio  stations  having  difficulty 
getting  information  from  public 
officials,  the  “press  is  no  longer 
free.”  He  asserted  that  this  was 
“utter  nonsense,”  adding  that  the 
press  is  “freer  now”  than  it  has 
been  over  the  last  25  years. 

A  Two-Way  Street 

Gov.  Stratton  reminded  news¬ 
men  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  a  “one-way  street”  by  a  “two- 
way  responsibility.”  He  said  media 
have  the  responsibility  to  provide 
complete,  objective  coverage  of  the 
news,  giving  “all  the  facts”  on  both 
sides.  “In  general,  you’ve  under¬ 
taken  that  responsibility  to  the 
highest  degree,”  he  said. 

Everett  Norlander,  Chicuf’o  Dai¬ 
ly  News  managing  editor,  who 
served  as  moderator  of  the  panel 
devoted  to  cooperation  between 
newsmen  and  top  state  officials, 
asked  Gov.  Stratton  about  reports 
that  some  statehouse  news  sources 
have  “dried  up”  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  because  employes  were 
“fearful”  to  talk  to  reporters. 

The  governor  replied  that  on 
policy  matters,  he  expects  em¬ 
ployes  under  him  to  refer  all 
questions  to  him,  but  that  after 
the  policy  has  been  “developed” 
then  others  may  talk  about  phases 
of  such  a  policy.  “I’m  not  going  to 
have  words  put  in  my  mouth  by 
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people  not  authorized  and  not 
qualified  to  speak  for  me,”  he  said. 

‘Nothing  to  Hide’ 

Gov.  Stratton  criticized  the  at¬ 
titude  that  public  officials  and  the 
press  are  necessarily  antagonistic. 
“When  a  public  official  does  not 
go  all  the  way  in  giving  facts  and 
throwing  light  on  public  business 
he  should  expect  to  be  under  at¬ 
tack,”  he  declared.  “If  you  have 
no  fear  and  nothing  to  hide,  you 
don’t  object  to  one  or  50  report¬ 
ers.  It’s  my  experience  that  only 
when  officials  have  something  they 
want  covered  up  do  they  develop 
an  anti-press  attitude.” 

In  the  question  and  answer  pe¬ 
riod,  George  Thiem,  Daily  News 
Springfield  correspondent,  arose 
from  behind  the  press  table  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  gov¬ 
ernor  assert  that  his  administra¬ 
tion  has  “nothing  to  hide.”  Mr. 
Thiem  expressed  the  wish  that  all 
state  employes  had  heard  that 
statement.  “There  has  been  a  very 
real  fear  among  employes  and  de¬ 
partment  heads  that  they  will  be 
criticized,  if  not  fired,  if  they  dis¬ 
cuss  state  business  with  reporters,” 
he  asserted. 

Johnson  Kannady,  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association,  said  the 
Stratton  administration  has  been 
unique  in  that  “we  can  get  to  of¬ 
ficials  who  will,  in  turn,  tell  em¬ 
ployes  to  give  us  the  information 
we  want.” 

Explains  Delays 

Justin  Fishbein,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  correspondent,  asked  why 
there  was  always  a  delay  in  getting 
information  on  state  payrolls.  Gov. 
Stratton  explained  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  mechanics  rather  than  po¬ 
licy.  “It  often  takes  time  to  get 
such  information,”  he  said,  “but 
I’m  sure  the  information  has  al¬ 
ways  been  made  available,  if  not 
the  same  day.”  M4r.  Fis'hbein 
agreed  that  such  had  been  the  case. 

State  Auditor  Orville  Hodge 
said  state  payrolls,  by  departments, 
are  available  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Downstate  editors  complained 
that  sometimes  when  a  state  ap¬ 
pointment  is  made  at  the  county 
level,  the  press  has  not  been  noti¬ 
fied.  It  was  explained  that  any  ap¬ 
pointments  that  are  considered 
newsworthy  are  always  released  to 
the  press,  often  with  special  stories 
for  the  papers  most  interested. 

Voice  Complaint 

Another  complaint,  which  the 
governor  promised  to  investigate, 
was  that  state  police  were  cooper¬ 
ating  with  federal  military  author¬ 


ities  in  not  releasing  information 
when  military  personnel  are  in¬ 
volved  in  highway  accidents. 

Conference  Chairman  Martin 
Gagie,  Danville  Commercial-News 
editor,  said  free  access  to  public 
information  is  the  lifeblood  of  this 
nation’s  form  of  government,  at 
all  levels.  He  said  10  states  had 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  “open 
meeting”  laws  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  of  public  officials  to 
hide  their  acts  from  the  public.  “I 
hope  we  won’t  have  to  enact  such 
a  law  in  Illinois,”  he  added. 

At  the  session  dealing  with  sen¬ 
ate  and  house  coverage  and  the 
question  of  executive  sessions,  edi¬ 
tors  and  state  officials  voiced  vary¬ 
ing  opinions. 

Opposed  to  Closed  Sessions 

Tom  Reynolds,  Sun-Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  that  freedom  of 
information  is  indivisible.  He  cri¬ 
ticized  executive  sessions  of  state 
commissions  in  particular,  asking 
why  such  meetings  are  closed  to 
the  press.  He  mentioned  the  closed 
session  of  legislators  serving  on  a 
special  committee  in  connection 
with  the  recent  “Kreibiozen  contro¬ 
versy”  in  Illinois. 

The  Kreibiozen  committee  held 
open  hearings,  he  said,  but  when 
it  reached  the  point  of  determining 
how  to  bring  its  findings  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  a  closed  session  was  held. 
“I  see  no  reason  why  that  material 
couldn’t  have  been  laid  right  smack 
in  the  laps  of  the  press,”  said  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

Speaker  of  the  House  Warren 
Wood  reminded  Mr.  Reynolds  that 
commissions  are  “quasi-legislative” 
bodies  and  that  when  actual  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  be  enacted,  the  press 
has  full  access  to  the  debate  in  the 
legislature.  He  admitted,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  Kreibiozen 
committee  had  discussed  at  its 
closed  session.  He  pointed  out 
however,  that  members  of  that 
committee  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  a  controversy  about 
the  cancer  drug  and  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  enacting  a  law,  but  to  set¬ 
tle  a  controversy. 

Asks  for  Verbatim  Report 

Mr.  Kannady  of  the  Tribune  in¬ 
jected  a  bit  of  fireworks  into  the 
discussion  after  Oliver  Keller, 
W'l'AX,  Springfield,  told  of  that 
station’s  efforts  to  gain  the  right  to 
tape  record  House  legislative  ses¬ 
sions,  editing  the  tape  for  later  con¬ 
densed  broadcasting.  Mr.  Kannady 
said  he  didn’t  know  of  a  reporter 
who  would  object  to  live  broad¬ 
casts  of  such  sessions. 

“I  do  object  that  an  expensive 
public  address  system  is  tapped  for 
broadcast  purposes  and  then  have 
the  session  trimmed  down  for  a 
later  public  broadcast,”  he  said. 
“The  reporters  don’t  get  a  steno¬ 
graphic  report.  If  radio  is  going  to 
get  such  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
legislative  sessions,  then  the  news¬ 
papers  should,  too.” 

Robert  Schaub,  Decatur  Herald 
&  Review,  moderator  of  the  panel, 
said  that  such  a  matter  was  some- 
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thing  for  press  and  radio  to  work 
out  with  state  officials  and  did  not 
constitute  a  problem  for  the  clinic 
to  discuss. 

Mr.  Fishbein  of  the  Sun-Times 
asked  Director  of  Welfare  Otto 
Bettag  why  the  term  “no  com¬ 
ment”  was  necessary  at  press  con¬ 
ferences  dealing  with  welfare  de¬ 
partment  matters. 

Dr.  Bettag  replied  there  are  times 
when  operations  of  his  department 
are  under  study  and  conclusions 
not  yet  reached.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  he  said,  he  felt  “no  com¬ 
ment”  is  a  justifiable  comment. 

The  closing  panel  dealt  with 
pres.s-radio-TV  and  court  proce¬ 
dure,  along  with  legal  aspects  of 
the  news.  John  Sundine,  Moline 
Dispatch,  served  as  moderator. 
The  panel  included  a  number  of 
Illinois  jurists,  including  Federal 
Judge  J.  Leroy  Adair,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  J.  Fulton, 
whose  son,  William,  Jr.,  is  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  Eastern  correspond¬ 
ent.  and  whose  son-in-law  is  Scot¬ 
ty  Reston,  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  corre.spondent. 

Judges  See  No  Conflict 

Discussion  revealed  that,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  there  is  no  con¬ 
flict  between  the  press  and  judges 
in  courtroom  coverage.  Judges  still 
frown  upon  the  taking  of  news 
pictures  in  the  courtroom,  nor  do 
they  approve  of  radio-TV  coverage 
of  court  trials.  They  agreed  that 
so-called  “trial  by  newspaper”  had 
never  resulted  in  a  defendant  not 
getting  a  fair  trial  in  their  courts. 

On  the  legal  aspects  of  the  news, 
Herbert  Hames,  Ottawa  Repub¬ 
lican-Times,  pointed  out  that  in  a 
great  many  areas  of  news,  if  legal 
aspects  are  considered,  newspapers 
“don’t  have  a  leg  to  stand  on.”  He 
urged  further  legal  development  of 
“the  people’s  right  to  know,”  sug¬ 
gesting  an  exchange  of  information 
among  editors  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  news  suppression. 

Russell  Perry,  Peoria  Journal, 
cited  his  paper’s  problem  in  the 
matter  of  access  to  public  records. 

He  .said  the  paper’s  legal  counsel 
found  that,  as  far  as  Illinois  sta¬ 
tutes  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
statute  declaring  a  general  right  of 
inspection  of  such  records  and  no 
statute  pro  or  con,  directly  appli¬ 
cable  to  municipal  police  records, 
such  as  a  record  of  prior  arrests. 

Tom  Mathews,  Wayne  County 
Press  weekly  eslitor  from  Fairfield, 
told  the  group  that,  pierhaps,  “we 
don’t  always  use  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach”  in  the  matter  of  access  to  ) 
public  records.  “It  is  a  problem  of  I 
public  relations.”  he  said.  “Perhaps 
if  we  tried  working  a  little  closer 
with  our  news  sources,  we  might 
get  further.”  He  added,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  had  his  county’s  state’s  r 
attorney  in  attendance  at  the  [ 
freedom  of  information  clinic. 

Mr.  Gagie  announced  that  an-  | 
other  clinic  will  be  conducted  next 
February  devoted  to  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  including  FBI. 
state  police,  sheriffs,  etc. 
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home  report 

AP  s  Bureau 
Settles  Down 
In  Larger  Space 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome 

The  Eternal  City’s  famed  Via 
Sistina.  a  favorite  thoroughfare  for 
tourists,  has  lost  a  lot  of  its  char¬ 
acteristic  hustle  and  bustle  lately 
and  the  noisy  street  leading  to  the 
top  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  Stairs 
seems  to  be  an  awfully  dull  spot 
these  days.  This  is  especially  ap¬ 
parent  when  you  walk  by  No.  42 
and  notice  that  newsmen  and  cam¬ 
eramen  no  longer  hurry  in  and  out 
the  doorway  and  you  no  longer 
hear  the  jingle  of  phones  and  the 
clatter  of  teleprinters. 

The  reason  for  all  this,  of  course, 
is  that  the  Associated  Press  on 
May  5  vacated  its  large  ground 
floor  premises  at  42  Via  Sistina, 
where  AP  operated  for  nine  years. 
The  news  agency  is  now  settled 
down  at  5  Piazza  Grazioli,  a  few 
steps  from  Piazza  Venezia,  where 
Mussolini  used  to  make  loud 
speeches. 

Stanley  M.  Swinton,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  and  director  of  AP’s  Italian 
operations,  said  the  agency  had 
outgrown  its  old  home  in  Via  Sis¬ 
tina. 

“Continuous  expansion,”  he  said, 
“particularly  in  the  past  three 
years,  required  more  space  for  a 
growing  staff. 

“Every  major  newspaper  in  Italy 
now  takes  Associated  Press  news 
in  Italian  or  in  English.  Every 
paper  or  magazine  of  any  size  has 
AP  photos. 

“Italy  is  more  in  the  news  than 
ever  before  and  there  is  a  growing 
volume  of  news  dispatches  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  to 
more  than  70  other  countries  where 
AP  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
operate.” 

The  new  offices  include  one  of 
the  largest  photographic  studios  in 
Rome,  additional  photo  circuits  and 
technical  innovations. 

AP  has  a  Rome  staff  of  more 
than  50  newsmen.  The  expanded 
newsphotos  department  is  directed 
by  Mortimer  Belshaw,  and  the  large 
roster  of  photographers  is  headed 
by  James  Pringle. 

Mr.  Swinton  leaves  on  the  An¬ 
drea  Doria  on  Vlay  28  for  a  va¬ 
cation  in  New  York  and  Detroit. 
He  will  be  gone  six  weeks. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Salerno,  United  Press, 
has  denied  a  story  making  the 
rounds  that  he  is  leaving  U.P.  to 
go  into  motion  picture  publicity. 
Actually.  George  is  on  a  special 
long-term  assignment  to  cover  the 
film  news  front  in  Italy. . .  .  George 
Armstrong  has  left  the  Rome  Dailv 

American  to  free  lance _ Robert 

r.  Hawkins,  who  covered  Genoa 
for  the  New  York  Times,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Maria  del  Carmen  Sanchez- 


Ramos  in  Madrid  on  May  1  and 
will  set  up  his  headquarters  in 
Rome  after  the  honeymoon.  He  is 
also  correspondent  for  Variety,  re¬ 
placing  Helen  McGill  Tubbs,  who 
is  returning  to  New  York  after  10 
years  in  Italy. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Stevens,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  moved  to  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  off  Via  Veneto,  but  had  to 
call  off  his  house-warming  party 
because  the  elevator  broke  down 
and  Ed  Just  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  his  guests  struggling  up 
eight  flights  of  marble  stairs.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Omar  Garrison,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror,  is  in  Rome  for  a 
long  assignment  for  the  Mirror 
Syndicate  and  will  stay  here  until 
the  end  of  the  year  .  .  .  Julius  and 
Gabriella  Humi  (he  is  United 
Press  photos  chief  in  Rome)  are 
the  proud  parents  of  a  7-pound 
baby,  Sandra,  born  May  2  .  .  . 
Arnaldo  Cortese,  New  York  Times 
has  left  for  the  United  States  for 
a  vacation  .  .  .  Arthur  Rozene, 
manager  of  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  in  Rome  with  the  Mis¬ 
sus.  He  plans  to  study  the  operation 
of  several  Italian  newspapers. 

Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

continued  from  page  64 

course,  on  the  size  of  the  city, 
the  newspaper  and  other  factors, 
it  is  not  impractical.  This  desire 
to  be  of  help — this  evidence  of 
a  willingness  to  be  of  service  to 
the  advertiser — will  be  so  impres¬ 
sive  that  it  would  not  take  too 
many  instances  on  the  part  of 
any  one  paper  to  get  word  around 
that  there’s  a  paper  that’s  on  its 
toes  —  a  good  newspaper  to  do 
business  with. 

Mr.  Little  concluded  that  he 
was  merely  trying  to  spell  out  a 
philosophy  and  those  present 
could  make  their  own  application 
of  the  idea.  Nor  did  he  insist 
that  these  activities  should  be  the 
only  promotional  activities,  “but 
added  to  good  basic  information 
about  market  and  medium,  kept 
currently  up-to-date  and  wholly 
reliable  in  every  way  —  all  of 
which  should  be  a  must  for  every 
paper — I  submit  that  it  would 
give  to  newspaper  promotion  a 
new  dimension  and  one  that  I 
believe  is  urgently  needed. 

If  these  ideas  strike  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord  with  any  promotion  or 
advertising  men,  they  might  re¬ 
call  Mr.  Little’s  admonition 
(F&P.  May  15.  page  II)  that 
this  kind  of  selling  is  “exclusive 
to  you — no  one  else  is  positioned 
to  do  it.  No  other  local  medium 
is  close  enough  to  the  things  that 
arc  going  on  in  your  market  to 
handle  it.  .  .  .  You  alone  at  the 
local  level  can  be  the  greatest 
source  of  valuable,  sales-creating 
information  in  the  entire  land,  and 
bank  on  it — you  will  reap  the  re¬ 
wards.” 
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Many  Folded 
Paper  Victims 
Relocating 

Washington 

What  happens  to  employes  when 
a  metropolitan  daily  “folds”  over¬ 
night  through  the  process  of  ab¬ 
sorption  by  a  competing  newspa¬ 
per?  About  eight  weeks  ago  that 
question  po.sed  a  critical  problem  to 
most  of  the  1,138  employe.s  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  when 
they  read  (in  the  Washington  Star) 
that  the  Washington  Post  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  that  employed 
them. 

What  happened  here  probably  is 
typical  of  what  might  take  place 
elsewhere  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  records  show  907  Times- 
Herald  workers  have  found  new 
jobs  or  have  withdrawn  from  the 
labor  market — 80  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Severance  Pay  High 

More  than  44  per  cent  of  the 
paper’s  staff  now  work  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Her¬ 
ald.  Other  salaried  employes  have 
received  severance  pay  totaling 
nearly  one  million  dollars. 

This  is  the  employment  status, 
two  months  after  the  sale: 

Of  the  1,138  employes  at  the 
Times  Herald  on  Mar.  14 — three 
days  before  the  deal  was  announced 
— 507  are  permanently  or  tem¬ 
porarily  working  on  the  combined 
newspapers.  Most  of  them  are  per¬ 
manent  employes.  And  324  of  the 
original  Times-Herald  staff  are  em¬ 
ployed  elsewhere.  Another  76  per 
cent  are  not  seeking  employment. 

Two  reporters  are  working  for 
papers  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Five 
joined  the  staffs  of  Washington 
papers  other  than  the  Post;  others 
went  to  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Maryland.  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Oklahoma,  and  Illinois.  Some  re¬ 
porters  took  public  relations  jobs. 
An  editor  became  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

231  Unemployed 

Only  231  former  Times-Herald 
employes  ;ire  still  looking  for  jobs. 
These  include  43  editorial  workers, 
101  in  circulation,  and  20  building 
maintenance  workers.  Of  286  com¬ 
positors,  engravers,  stereotypers 
and  pressroom  employes  of  the 
“skilled”  classification,  only  six  arc 
unemployed.  The  unemployment 
figure  may  even  be  smaller  because 
some  found  jobs  and  have  not  offi¬ 
cially  notified  the  newspaper’s  spe¬ 
cial  employment  setup.  Several 
rejected  out-of-town  positions. 

Placement  Bureau 

An  eight-man  placement  bureau 
operated  seven  days  a  week,  open 
until  1 1  p.m.  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  The  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  sent  personnel  to  the  bu¬ 
reau  to  assist  and  the  unions  han¬ 
dled  mechanical  placements. 


IN  ABSENTIA— Virginia  WiHon, 
promotion  manager  of  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier- Post,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  promotion  meeting  at 
Nashville  to  receive  an  E  &  P 
plaque,  so  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti, 
left,  E  &  P  Philadelphia  represen¬ 
tative,  presented  it  to  her  in  Cam¬ 
den. 

79,000  Words  Printed 
On  Labor  Inquiry 

Minneapolis 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  went  all  out  to  give  coverage 
of  a  two-day  investigation  of 
Minneapolis  labor  affairs  conduc¬ 
ted  by  Repr.  George  Bender  (R.- 
Ohio),  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

The  proceedings  were  reported 
by  a  news  team  led  by  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  of  the  Tribune’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Ed.  Schaefer,  Larry 
Fitzmauriee  and  Walter  Johnson 
covered  for  the  Star  and  Charles 
Benson  and  Sam  Romer  for  the 
Tribune.  Four  staff  photographers, 
Larry  Schreiber,  Earl  Seubert, 
Bonham  Cross  and  Marty  Nord¬ 
strom,  followed  the  hearings. 

More  than  79,000  words  of 
testimony  were  published  by  the 
Star  and  Tribune  along  with  near¬ 
ly  100  photographs.  The  Star  and 
Tribune  employed  a  stenographic 
staff  of  five  persons  to  transcribe 
the  hearings.  The  complete  tran¬ 
script  ran  to  more  than  650 
double-spaced  typewritten  pages. 
More  than  126  composing  room 
man-hours  were  expended  in  get¬ 
ting  the  transcript  into  print. 

■ 

Reporter  to  Cover 
Big  N.W.  Training  Battle 

Yakima,  Wa.sh. 
Ray  Ruppert,  veteran  special 
writer  for  the  Yakima  Morning 
Herald  and  the  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public,  has  been  assigned  the  job 
of  covering  the  largest  simulated 
combat  ever  staged  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  by  U.  S.  military  forces 
Termed  “Exercise  Hill  Top,”  the 
operation  involves  25,000  men. 
Built  around  the  44th  Division,  it 
is  being  staged  in  the  hilly  desert 
country  of  the  Yakima  Firing 
Center  east  of  Yakima  and  north 
of  the  Hanford  atomic  plant. 

Mr.  Ruppert  is  handling  the 
story  just  as  though  he  were  a  war 
correspondent  covering  a  real 
b.attle.  The  daily  accounts  in  both 
the  Yakima  newspapers  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  photos  taken  by  the 
dailies’  photographers. 
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Cairo  Editor  Jailed 
On  Treason  Charge 

Abul  Kheir  Naguib,  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  weekly  Egyptian 
newspaper,  was  sentenced  May  19 
to  15  years  hard  labor  after  trial 
on  charges  of  treason,  subversion 
and  blackmail. 

The  treason  charge  alleged  that 
the  publisher,  no  relative  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Mohammed  Naguib,  had  had 
contact  with  “foreign  circles  work¬ 
ing  against  the  existing  social  and 
political  system.” 

The  subversion  count  specified 
Mr.  Naguib  had  tried  to  organize 
students  and  workers  into  rebel- 
liou-s  cells.  He  was  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  extorted  money  by  publishing 
“blacklists”  of  Suez  Canal  area 
merchants  during  the  fighting  be¬ 
tween  Egyptian  irregulars  and 
British  troops  there  two  years  ago. 
■ 

Lucas  Joins  Ohio  Daily 

Columbus,  Ohio 

George  E.  Lucas,  long-time  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
Mr.  Lucas,  38,  comes  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  from  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
where  he  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co. 


R.  1.  Poll  Reveals 
McCarthy  Slipping 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Answers  to  a  Providence  Sunday  i 
Journal  questionnaire  by  7,365 
readers  showed  that  in  the  Army- 
McCarthy  controversy  they  disap¬ 
proved  of  Senator  McCarthy’s 
camp  on  a  3  to  2  basis. 

The  poll  indicated: 

1.  That  neutrality  about  the  .sen¬ 
ator  has  all  but  disappeared;  and 

2.  That  while  the  senator  has  in¬ 
creased  his  supporters  slightly, 
those  who  now  disapprove  of  him 
have  increased  greatly. 

Madame  'Chute 
Pays  U.  S.  Visit 

San  Francisco 

Elizabeth  “Brigette”  F  r  i  a  n  g, 
famed  French  correspondent 
known  as  Madame  Parachute,  has 
arrived  here  for  45  days  of  report¬ 
ing  America. 

Mile  Frlang  won  her  Madame 
Parachute  title  in  Indo-China, 
where  she  parachuted  into  Dien 
Bien  Phu  with  the  second  wave  of 
paratroopers.  There  she  won  her 
third  Croix  de  Guerre  while  rep¬ 
resenting  two  Parisian  newspapers, 
Samedi  Soir  and  Parisien  Libere. 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITI'ATIOXS  W.ANTKU — (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  e.ich  insertion;  3  ^  50e;  2  @  55c:  1  ®  05c 
-Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

■ALE,  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  90c  line  each  insertion:  3  @  95c:  2  @  $1.00;  1  ®  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum-,  16c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

(X)UNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (,add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BKyant  0-3052. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 

3570  Frances  Ave. _ Venice,  Calif. 

SALES,  .Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
010  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
For  better  newspai)er  properties. 
Oood  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

LEN  FEKxHNEU  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  rservice.  Weeklies  land  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

•  •  • 

PRICED  Right  1  No  Other  Brokers 
Have  Our  (California  Listings.  Both 
Dailies  and  AVeeklies  Properly  Priced. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 

ESTABLISHED  STATE  MAGAZINE,  1 
grossed  over  $50,000  in  1953.  State  ( 
and  national  advertising  acceptance,  i 
Can  retain  present  staff.  Firm  print¬ 
ing  contract.  Over  $4,000  in  office 
equipment.  Chart  Area  3.  $25,000. 

Will  consider  trade  as  down  payment  j 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  newspaper.  . 
Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ; 

SUBURBAN  PUBLISHERS  i 

ATTENTION  ] 

DO  you  have  $50,0001  You  can  double  i 
it  each  year  on  one  of  the  highest  in-  I 
come  weeklies  in  lower  Great  Lakes 
area.  Proven  stability.  Gross  over 
$200,000.  Nets  24%.  Owner  has  other 
interests — otherwise  we  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  offer  this  “once  in  a  lifetime" 
opportunity.  We’ll  prove  this  point,  if 
you  mean  business. 

LIBBY  AGENCY. 

35  E.  Kellogg _ St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  29.  California. _ 

CONTROL  in  Ohio  printing  and  pub-  ^ 
lishing  business,  grossed  $150,000  in 
1953.  Large  farm  weekly  newspaper, 
local  weekly,  job  printing.  Excellent 
basis  for  growth  business.  Owner  has 
good  reason.  Write  to  owner.  Box 
1822,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

2  WEEKLIES  serving  8,0()0;  printed, 

1  plant.  Aggressive  publisher  could 
double  1953’s  $20,000  gross.  Excel¬ 
lent  equipment,  tow  overhead,  no  help 
problem.  $12,000  down;  $20,000  total. 
Sell  or  lease  new  building.  Located 
center  of  power,  realamation  section. 
Oood  reason  for  selling.  Hale  Tabor, 
Box  18115,  Bridgeport,  Washington. 


MINNESOTA  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY 
seat  weekly;  $110,000  including  $40,- 
000  building;  requires  $35,000  cash. 
Wayne  Peterson,  National  Building, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 


NORTH  TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Gross  $10,000,  net  $6,000;  big¬ 
gest  town  in  county;  priced  at  $6,500 
for  quick  sale,  half  cash;  tower  price 
if  all  cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. _ 

$100,000  WILL  CONTROL  old  P.M. 
and  A.M.  competing  papers  in  city  of 
20.000,  zone  175,000,  Midwest,  Car¬ 
rying  all  ads  in  both  papers  should  net 
$k>0.000  up.  Presses.  48  and  32  pages. 
Clreat  opportunity  for  exjierienced  man. 
Box  2142.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

ONE  OF  MOST  PROMISING  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  in  East  offered  by  weekly 
(with  shop)  in  nearby  New  Jersey  to 
qualified  man  in  financial  position  to 
act  ait  once.  Especially  attra>ctive  front 
office  man  long  on  advertising,  or  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  backshop  man.  Long 
established,  excellent  reputation,  fair 
gross,  circulation:  growing  area,  ter¬ 
rific  potential,  Clive  details,  ability, 
experience,  finances.  Box  2127,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


LjJJiM 


94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic. 
tures,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Liviu- 
ston  County  buy,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


\\  lULi  put  $10,000  and  23  years  Edit¬ 
ing-Reporting  experience  on  daily  into 
going  concern;  warm  climate.  Box 
2007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  executive  of  wide  ex. 
perience  seeks  purchase  of  or  partner¬ 
ship  in  wholesale  newspaper  and/or 
magazine  distributorship  or  agency. 
Box  2130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NKWSPAPER  SERVICES 


_ Research  Analysis _ 

RESEARCH  —  Washington.  Congrei. 
sional  Library  Archives,  etc.  Reason¬ 
able.  A.  Price,  1711  Massachusetti, 
Northwest,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance.  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists’’ 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .tve.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 

_ Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale _ 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES.  Good  -Mar¬ 
kets;  $32,500  to  $85,000.  Earl  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  Broker,  Box  659,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 


munity,  ceiling  unlimited.  Send  proof 
of  financial  ability.  Box  2121,  Editor 
,<•  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROSSING 
over  $60,000;  unlimited  expansion  pos¬ 
sible;  fastest  growing  village  in  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area;  1950  census 
17.000,  much  larger  now;  $20,000  w-ill  j 
finance.  Wayne  Peterson,  National  ; 
Building.  Moorhead.  Minnesota. _ 

YOUNG,  growing  County-seat  daily, 
12.000  CZ  population,  mid-south.  $35,- 
000  down  handles.  Write  fully  1  DIAL  ' 
Agency.  640  W.  Willis.  Detroit.  Mich,  j 

PROSPEROUS  WEEKLY  in  Chart  j 
-trea  5.  Best  of  equipment  and  fine  j 
growth  potential.  If  you  have  $25,000  ; 
or  more  as  a  down  payment,  write  us.  i 
Broker,  Box  2150.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

BETTER  TIUN  OWNING  A  COUN¬ 
TRY  NEWiSPAPERl  Get  Local  Fran¬ 
chise  on  copyrighted  COUPON  CLIP¬ 
PER.  No  other  capital  needed  to  start 
your  own  depression-proof  business. 
Lowell  Harmer,  .3902  Marathon,  Hol¬ 
lywood  29,  California. 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presiei 
A  N  Y  W’  H  E  R  E 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


LORENZ 

Printing"  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machiniiti; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  k  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Reipsiri. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON  .INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLLNG 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  I. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 

NOTlCl<:S 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  addreei. 
Saves  timet 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


MACHINERY  anci  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

;>  29  lainotypos — 

2/72  and  2/90  ohannid  magazines 
Micrnthenn  Klectric  Pots,  AC 
0  Molds.  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessoriei. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9  1132 — N.  Y.  36 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Modell 
5.  8.  14.  26,  Intertypes  B — C— CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
Iiriced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
■St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

MODEL  5,  RE  12819.  gas  pot.  with 
standard  operating  Unit  S1212  and 
keyboard  £1376  in  daily  operation  for 
$2,950.  Dean  McNaughton,  TIMES. 
I’ekin,  Illinois. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  22,  1954 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTYPE.  Model  8,  J48298,  2  maga 
lines,  electric  pot,  one  recess  mold 
12  pt.  slug.  Good  operating  condition. 
Contact  Slieble  or  Arnold,  Home  News 
Publishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J 


HODELi  8  Linotype,  No.  44967,  with 
electric  pot,  AC  motor,  3  molds,  3 
magazines  with  mats.  Fast  Distributor 
Screw,  low  base,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
running  now.  Available  immediately 
St  $2,9.')0.  Alan  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment,  71  Queensboro  Road, 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931, 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted  to  Bay 


u 


s  e 


r  e  s  s  e  s 


Newsprint 


OXE  ROLL  OR  CARS — Pine  Canadian, 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
ALgonquin  4-8728,  New  York  City. 


Photographic  Equipment 


FOR  S.ALE;  One  Wesel  Galley  Process 
Camera,  with  16  x  20  back  complete 
with  Cooks  Process  lens — 16  inch,  se¬ 
ries  5.  Normal  condition  tor  such 
equipment  after  several  years'  use. 
As  it,  where  is.  $300.  Gene  Hamilton, 
The  Tuscaloosa  News,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


Press  Room 


it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


8  P.AOE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  it  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Sprsy  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced — 

INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
*  *  * 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

4  UNITS  (16  Pages)  with 
8  color  cylinders 
«  UNITS  (24  Pages)  with 
10  color  cylinders. 

•  •  • 

3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 22)4 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 21)4 
•  •  • 

1  Unit  GOSS — 12  Pages — 22 

1  Unit  DUPLEX — 20  Pages — 

2  Unit  DUPLEX — 32  Pages — 22H 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES 

3  Units  Vertical  Type — 2154 
6  Units  Vertical  Type — 2154 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 2244 

4  Unit  Vertical  Type — 2244 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern— 23-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
•  •  • 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOMS 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  AYpnue,  Xpw  York  36,  N.  T. 
BRyant  9-1132 


GOSS  4-UNIT  PRESS 

Has  color  cylinder,  2154"  cut-off. 
Reels,  AC  drive,  upper  formers. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOISE.  IDAHO  BOX  903 


32-PAOE  single  width  Goss  Press, 
Combination  reversible  top  deck  with 
Color  Cylinder 

23-9/16  cut-off 
40  h.p.  AC  motor 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor 
Ink  tank  with  pump. 

In  daily  operation  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  January  1,  1955, 

Call  or  write  Frank  Duncan 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


WANTED — Heavy  duty  Matrix  rolling 
machine.  A.  H.  Chapman,  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Columbus.  Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


D.YILY,  now  less  than  15,000,  needs 
combination  business  and  advertising 
manager.  Territory  should  support 
more  than  20.000  circulation.  State 
experience,  when  available,  starting  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  and  your  ideas  on  how 
to  earn  either  more  salary  or  bonus. 
References  will  be  required  at  inter¬ 
view  in  Chicago,  New  York  or  Wash¬ 
ington.  Box  2134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SCOTT  Rotary  Press,  complete  with 
stereo,  8  pages.  Write  for  sample 
copies  newspaper.  Price  $2,995.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-summer.  Max  Lale,  Green¬ 
ville  (Texas)  Banner. 


HOE  4  Unit  Press 
SCOTT  4  Unit  Press 
HOE  2  Unit  Press 
GOSS  64  Page  Press 

For  additional  information  inquire: 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 


TOP  LEVEL  OPPORTUNITY 
HB.YD  of  daily  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  company  in  Mid-West  wants  as¬ 
sistant  well  grounded  in  either  or  both 
fields  for  rapid  development  towards 
permanent  position  involving  both  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  management  level. 
State  fully  qualifications,  experience, 
salary  requirements,  availability.  'Write 
Box  2145.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertlsim _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  to  sell, 
service  claisifled  accounts  on  51,000 
afternoon  daily.  150,000  city  Chstrt 
Area  6.  Two  man  staff.  Exealleut 
opportunity  based  on  ability.  Sala^, 
bonus,  plus  usual  benefits.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  details,  age,  marital  statua, 
experience,  present  salary  and  avail¬ 
ability,  Box  1924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  for  Chicago 
Community  Newspaper;  outstanding 
weekly  in  state.  Prefer  man  under 
40  with  controlled  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  Supervise  delivery  and  collection 
125  carriers.  State  age.  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1805,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR 

The  BEST  Salesman  in  the  Buai- 
neasl  If  you  have  what  it  bakea  to 
write  Good  copy  in  handling  our  reg¬ 
ular  accounts  and  in  developing  aew 
business — YOU  are  the  man  for  uai 
Good  salary,  bonus  and  car  allowance. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  person.  Important  Eaatem 
daily.  P.  O.  Box  2566,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTING  MGR. 
capable  of  assuming  managership  in 
the  future  of  midllewestern  daily 
ranked  seventh  by  Media  Records 
among  morning  newspapers  for  the 
first  quarter  1954.  Duties  primarily 
that  of  sales  manager  of  street  staff 
of  eight  men.  Experience  in  competi¬ 
tive  market  a  necessity.  Marvelous  op¬ 
portunity  for  trained  mail  to  advance 
with  permanency.  Write  giving  quaH- 
fications  and  salary  expectations.  The 
WichiU  Eagle,  WUchita  2,  Kaniaa. 
Attention :  Britt  Brown,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 


CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2.  30,000  circulation. 
Prefer  man  with  experience  on  both 
small  and  large  papers.  Must  be  thor- 
ouehly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  Circu¬ 
lation.  Box  2030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODEL  .\B  Duplex  8  page  .4ngle  Bar 
Press  with  .VC  motor,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
runninff  now.  Available  immediately 
at  $7,000.  .\lan  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment.  71  Queensboro  Road, 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 


Stereotype 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

wanted  for  permanent  iiosition  by  com¬ 
bination  morning  and  evening  dailies. 
Present  manager  must  go  West  for 
health.  Most  be  young,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  ABC  records,  promotion, 
carrir  handling,  etc.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  fine  community.  Would 
consider  a  present  assistant  manager 
with  right  experience.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  General  Manager  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  A  Press,  Ijogansport.  Indiana  and 
state  availability  for  interview  at  our 
expense^ _ 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition;  can  be  seen  oper- 
Jling.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. 

TWO  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  George  C 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


WESEL  Electric  Proof  Presses,  also 
other  makes  and  sises. 

DURAL  Lightweight  Stereotype 
Chases. 

MORRISON  Saws  and  Slug  Cutters.  | 

COMPLETE  Stereotype  Outfit  for  mak¬ 
ing  pistes  for  magazine  presses  | 
having  17.188"  and  22.151"  diame-  j 
ter  cylinders. 

FLAT  and  Curved  Casting  Boxes.  1 

.ALL  SIZES  of  furnsees,  pnmps  and  j 
molds.  I 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  Elevating  ' 
Tables. 

Send  for  current  list 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


OTROULATTON  Manazer  wanted  for 
.amall  5  day  week  panpr.  Desire  younu, 
expprienced  man.  offerinfir  $75  weekly 
plus  hnnua.  Write  or  wir<*.  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Newapapera,  Inc.,  Radio  Plaia* 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexko,  Jeaae  Bran 

PiiMiaher. _ 

TOP  PUIOHT  rirrulation  manaKor  for 
one  of  Soiith’a  fastest  jrrowinflr  daily 
newspapers— city  of  over  100.000.  A 
wonderfinl  opportunity  for  a.?!rre»sive. 
experieniped  younifer  man.  Kxcellent 
starting  salary  plus  bonus  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Give  comnlete  resume  first  leitter 
to  Box  2132.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Adverfisine 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  mana¬ 
ger  for  leading  Eastern  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Send  complete  resume.  All 
letters  held  in  stricteat  confidence.  Our 
staff  knows  about  this  ad.  Box  2118, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  _ 

Disphiy  Advertiataig 


CAN  YOU  SELL 
AN  EDITORIAL  SERVICE? 

IF  YOU  have  a  grasp  of 
what  makes  a  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  department  tick  —  a 
sharp  interest  in  national  af¬ 
fairs  —  establiaed  national 
newspaper  service  has  an  at¬ 
tractive  opening  for  a  man 
with  natural  sales  ability. 

YOUR  inquiry  will  be 
treated  in  confidence. 

YOU  MUST  have  far  more 
than  average  drive,  energy 
and  references. 

THE  opportunity  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  these  stiff 
requirementi. 

PLEASE  include  details 
of  your  age,  professional  and 
school  background  in  yoar 
first  letter.  Box  1936,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  salesman 
who  is  a  hustler.  Prefer  man  with 
smaller  daily  experience  who  enjoys 
doing  speculative  layout  and  copy. 
Excellent,  congenial  working  atmos¬ 
phere  in  two-town  city  of  33,000. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Include  sample 
layouts  with  letter  to  AM,  Graaid 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  Herald. 


HOE  Flat  Shaver,  Serial  S1006.  pre- 
rrsion  tjrpe.  single  screw,  complete 
with  10  HP  and  54  HP  motors,  good 
working  condition.  Box  2033,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


HOE  32  page  Rotary  with  automatic 
ink  controls.  2244"  cutoff.  Double 
folder.  Box  No.  2120,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

with  recently  purchased  daily  in 
Coastal  North  Carolina.  An  excellent 
opportunity  with  an  experienced  young 
bard  hitting  organization.  Pleasant 
year  round  climate,  modern  plant  and 
equipment  which  has  doubled  in  size 
in  just  5  months.  Write  fully  W.  K. 
Glasgow,  c/o  Daily  News.  Jacksonville, 
North  Carolina. 


EXPERIENCED  classified  manager  for 
one-person  department.  Gallup  Daily 
Indenendent.  $70-$75  base  bay,  plus 
good  bonus.  Please  apply  central  of¬ 
fice  New  Mexico  Newspapers,  P.  O. 
Box  381,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up.  to  handle  major  advertiaing 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Retail  Food  Accounts 
most  desirable.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  imsller  Mid-West¬ 
ern  dally  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportnnities  here  for  such 
s  man.  whose  future  is  before  him. 
All  applications  held  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Louis  D.  Yonng,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  The  Indianapolis 
Times,  Indiana,  A  Scrlppi-Howard 
Newspaper. _ 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
— good  Isyont.  Write  giving  age, 
experience,  references  and  salary. 
J.  H.  Wilson.  Stamford  Advocate, 
Stamford.  Connecticot. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising  I 


HERE  EXISTS  an  opportunity  for  a 
qualified  advertising  director  to  take 
over  an  evening  daily  operation  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  business  manag¬ 
er.  Prime  quaiifications  are  a  thorough 
background  of  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  promotiom  and  the 
ability  to  aggressively  direct  a  strong 
staff  of  sixteen  retail  and  classified 
men.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  a  man 
who  knows  he  has  what  it  takes. 
Exclusive  field  in  midwest  city  under 
100,000  population,  east  of  Chicago. 
The  importance  of  this  job  commands 
above  average  pay.  Expect  to  make 
selection  within  30  days.  Write  in  de¬ 
tail  and  in  complete  confidence  to; 
Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  manage  ad¬ 
vertising  dispatch  desk  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  and  Sunday  paper  in  100,- 
000  circulation  range.  Must  be  thO'r- 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  and  capable  of 
supervising  8  people.  Reply  in  detail 
giving  age,  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  2016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAEIPORNIA  semi-weekly  wants  an 
aggressive  young  man  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  as  a_  producer.  Must  have  at  least 
2  years’  experience.  Car  necessary. 
Salary  fiilus  commission,  permanent. 
Write  fully  Box  2117,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

EXPERIENI'ED  advertising  solicitor, 
male  or  female,  for  fast-growing  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly;  ability  to  make  good 
lay-outs  and  write  copy  essential.  Car 
necessary.  Present  full  details  in  first 
letter;  references.  Box  2111,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  Manager, 
Chart  Area  1,  beautiful  lake,  mountain 
region.  Under  50,000  daily.  Lifetime 
opportunity  for  top  caliber  man,  early 
30's  who  is  probably  now  extremely 
successful  advertising  manager  of 
small  daily.  Desire  man  superior  in 
work  habits,  personnel  stimulation, 
etc.,  with  outstanding  layout  and  copy 
ability.  Only  conservative,  well-round¬ 
ed.  unquestionably  capable  applicants 
considered.  Re.ferences  in  first  letter. 
Box  2143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGI.STFIR  GUARD  in  Eugene,  Oregon 
has  oi)ening  for  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Family  man  under  40 
preferred.  Good  opportunity  to  advance 
with  an  aggressive  paper  in  Oregon's 
.second  market.  Ideal  living  conditions 
in  city  of  50,000,  mild  climate,  year 
around  fishing  and  hunting,  and  excel¬ 
lent  schools  including  University  of 
Oregon.  Write  giving  ex|>erience,  per¬ 
sonal  data,  education  and  references. 


AN  IDE.IL  set  up  for  the  Big  City 
man  who  wants  to  get  out  from  under 
the  i)ressurc  and  really  enjoy  living. 
Experienced  ad  man  for  20.000  daily. 
No  high  pressure  selling,  but  must  be 
good  in  layout  and  co|)y.  Congenial 
staff,  fine  working  conditions,  pleasant 
town  ill  heart  of  hunting  and  fi.sliing 
country.  Write,  inclosing  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  to:  Advertising  Manager,  Tinies- 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

WE  .\RE  starting  our  Fifth  Daily  soon 
ill  .\rtesia.  New  Mexico,  and  need  good 
advertising  man.  Salary  depending  on 
record  and  good  bonus.  Please  write 
full  details.  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 
Inc,,  .Santa  Fe, 


REPORTER  able  to  double  in  sports  I 
and  general.  Starting  wage  $52.50. 
Write  Miss  Ruth  Peeling,  editor.  The 
News-Times  (semi-weekly),  Morehead 
City.  North  Carolina. 

CITY  EDITOR — Fast-growing  11,000 
afternoon  paper.  Fast,  accurate,  able 
to  direct  staff  in  producing  complete, 
lively  coverage.  .Submit  background, 
references  first  letter.  Start  about 
June  15.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  courthouse  beat  and 
general  assignment,  preferably  who 
can  handle  Speed  Graphic,  by  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  daily,  10,000  circu¬ 
lation.  State  age.  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  required  in 
elude  clippings  if  avail- 
Nebraska.  Daily  Sun. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  OUTDOOR  WRITER 
wanted  as  sports  editor  for  growing 
five-day  PM  in  heart  of  best  salt¬ 
water  sports-fishing  area  on  east 
coast.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  reli¬ 
able,  competent.  Give  all  particulars, 
including  all  experience  and  referenc¬ 
es,  in  first  letter.  Box  1919,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  fine  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  in  North  Carolina. 
Prefer  journalism  graduate  with  some 
daily  experience.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  become  editor,  share  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities  and  profits  from 
firm.  Write  Box  1932,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher,  giving  full  information. _ 

REPORTER- — 1-3  years’  experience,  no 
sjiecialist,  for  good  midwest  daily.  In¬ 
experienced  man  meeting  ability  re¬ 
quirement  considered.  .Send  reference, 
salary  requirement.  Box  2140,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-Photographer,  Daily  Ed- 
wardsville  Intelligencer,  Edwardsville, 
Illinois. 


SOCIETY'  EDITOR — ^For  growing  13,- 
000  circulation  daily  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Pleasant  community.  Write  on 
experience,  family,  age,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  .Yjiplications  confidential. 
Box  2100.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  strong  on  local 
sports;  must  be  able  to  handle  heads, 
editing,  etc.  Experience  in  Eastern 
States  desirable.  Good  opportunity 
with  aggressive  14,000  circulation 
newspaper.  Full  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  samples  and 
salary  requirements,  to  Gerald  Gun- 
thriip,  editor,  Oneonta  Daily  Star, 
Oneonta,  New  York. 


•START  SEPTEMBER  I,  general  re¬ 
porter,  some  sports,  ideal  set-up  for 
responsible,  alert  young  man  wanting 
to  get  all  around  experience,  good 
small  city.  Write  full  details.  Daily- 
News,  Ijowis'town,  Montana. 


WANTED — sportswriter-  photographer, 
journalism  graduate,  for  livewire,  pic¬ 
ture-conscious  midwest  afternoon  dai¬ 
ly.  Permanent  job,  unusual  employe 
benefits,  superior  working  conditions, 
best  equipment,  congenial  staff,  pleas¬ 
ant,  prosperous  community;  $80  week¬ 
ly  to  start,  merit  raises.  Give  details 
of  background,  training,  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  2119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY'  with  shop  in  nearby  New 
Jersey  wants  (1)  editor-advertising 
man  with  lots  of  experience,  ability, 
capabli-  of  taking  full  charge;  excel¬ 
lent  oiiportunity  become  important 
part  of  community,  build  up  paper  in 
growing  field;  (2)  all-aiotind  printer 
at  IltlME  in  weekly  shop;  floor,  cylin¬ 
der,  jobbers,  etc.  Buying-in  might  be 
considered.  Answer  in  detail.  Box 
2126.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


IF  YOUR  interest  is  in  electronics,  if 
you  have  journalism  experience  and 
want  to  associate  permanently  with  a 
progressive.  Public  Relations-minded 
organization — the  leader  in  a  growth 
industry — this  position  will  interest 
you.  Company  is  located  near  suburb¬ 
an  area  of  Chicago’s  West  side.  Lib¬ 
eral  company  benefits  plus  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Assignments  include  feature 
writing,  field  trips,  news  releases  and 
editorial  work  on  company  external. 
Engineering  degree  desirable  but  not 
necessary:  practical  electronics  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Box  2107,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


CARTOONS  PROM  YOUR  IDEA8 
Skillfully  drawn  in  black  India  ink  os 
white  bristol  854"*  H".  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  popular  magaiinei. 
Six  drawings  for  $10.  Trial  offer:  % 
sample  drawing,  based  on  your  ides, 
$2.  James  R.  Jacobs,  Box  162  Waih- 
ington  Bridge  Station,  New  York  83, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


('KXTKAlj  Pt*nnsylvania  daily  needs 
imni(>diutely  foreman  >%'ho  knows  ad 
•compositiem.  Open  shop.  File  applica¬ 
tion  with  PXPA,  304  Telegraph  Build- 
inff.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


fSOUTHKKX  California  daily  paper  has 
opening  for  first  Hass  Linotype  ma¬ 
chinist.  Write  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  2112,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


HIOHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  who’ve 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Course 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings — 
change  your  whole  future  I 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  Yon 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or,  you  FLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School’a  rolla. 

SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


Literary  Agency 

WRITERS! — '.tn  astute  agent  will  do 
more  than  present  manuscripts  in  rou¬ 
tine  fashion.  He  will  recognize  talent 
and  create  the  opportunity  to  use  itl 
Write  for  terms — TODAY  I  Mesd 
Agency,  419-4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  or  GENERAL  MANAOEB 
Long  record  of  accomplishment  in  daily 
field,  energetic,  promotion  conscions. 
experienced  in  administrative  sail 
financial  end  of  newspaper  field.  Pre¬ 
fers  medium-sized  or  big  city  daily 
with  room  and  desire  for  expaniioa. 
Available  at  once.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  one  child.  Box  1128, 
Momroe,  Louisiana. 


EXPERIENCED,  general  and  butineu 
manager,  advertising  director,  pub¬ 
lisher,  seeking  connection  in  south  or 
east  with  small  or  medium  daily  or 
publisher’s  assistant  on  larger  daily. 
Experience  includes  establishment  of 
publishing  business  converting  weekly 
to  daily,  establishing  radio  station.  A 
producer  and  worker.  Community  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Family  man.  Referencei — 
personal  interview  my  expense.  Salary 
can  be  based  on  opportunity  offered. 
Box  2006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  GENER.YL  Manager  with  twenty- 
two  years  of  outstanding  experience 
could  be  available  to  the  right  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  employed  in  tap  position. 
Uii'tstanding  record  in  eirculation  and 
advertising  gains  in  both  the  lean  and 
fat  years.  Complete  knowledge  of  cost 
in  all  departments.  Outstanding  Civic 
leader.  Can  handle  tough  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  labor  prohleiiis.  Also  sound 
working  knowledge  of  radio.  Vet  of 
World  War  II.  Married,  two  children. 
Prefer  Southwest  or  .South.  42  yeari 
of  age.  College.  Lots  of  competitive 
experience.  Writi*  Box  2123,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GENER.YL  M.YNAGER  of  important 
newspaper  chain  unit  (city  of  75,000) 
desires  connection  directly  with  owner 
or  publisher.  Complete  all-around 
haekgroiinil  of  experience  in  daily  op¬ 
erations.  More  than  ten  years  present 
location.  I.atc  forties.  Family.  Sound, 
sincere.  Experience  has  been  in  South 
and  Midwest.  Any  commiinicalions  will 
he  held  in  confidence.  Write  Box  2108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  4.'>.  Experience 
to  5  Million  Gross.  All  departments, 
competition,  labor,  personnel.  Seeks 
smaller  city  living.  Consider  moderate 
salary  with  improvement  bonus.  Box 
2128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 


?^XP'KIiIKXCED  city  n*porter  want»'(l. 
(lood  salary.  Excellent  opportunity.  ! 
Fine  future.  Stock  purchase  plan.  Lih-  ' 
eral  retirement  income  program.  Full  | 
medical  benefits.  Iowa  City  Pross-Citi-  1 
zen.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. _  _ _  ! 


ASSISTAXT  SPORTS  Kditor.  Ohio  «> 
day  evening.  Must  know  sports  and 
be  able  to  write  them.  Knowledge  of 
layout  and  headline  writinjf  won't  hurt. 
Box  2148.  Editor  Publisher. 


W.AXTED — 'Sports  editor  on  pa]H*r  of  i 
9.(M>0  circulation,  .lonesboro  Evenini; 
•Sun.  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 


$1,200  trK.\l>UATK  assistantship  ; 
available  in  large  State  University  for  ; 
journalism  graduate  who  wishes  to  do  | 
advanced  study  in  some  department  | 
other  than  journalism.  Box  2141,  Kdi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  1 


PHOTOENGRAVER  foreman  for  large  | 
morning  daily  newspaper  in  Chart  I 
Area  9.  Must  be  experienced  in  news-  I 
paper  color  work.  Give  detailed  em-  i 
ployment  record  and  personal  data  in  i 
first  letter.  Write  Box  2028,  Editor  A  j 
Publisher.  ' 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 
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LOCATION  withoot  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Admioistnitivc 


A  HAltD-HlTTIXU  nrwspaprr  execu¬ 
tive  with  '20  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  new'spaper  operation  aeeka 
rhalleneiiiK  position  with  aKKresaive, 
forward-inoviiiK  newspaper.  'TIiorouKh 
knowledge  of  circulation,  promotion, 
advertising  and  business  iiianaKement. 
Past  record  includes  posts  of  circula¬ 
tion  iiiana;;er,  general  manager  and 
publisher.  If  you  are  interested  in  re¬ 
sults,  I  am  your  man.  Box  2139, 
Kditor  A-  Publisher. _ 


WEKKLY  OWXKRS:  Former  owner  of 
weeklies  and  printing  plants  has  just 
sold  his  property  and  will  manage 
your  jiroperty  if  you  want  to  take  a 
rest.  He  is  a  good  all  around  man 
with  experience  in  daily,  weekly  and 
job  printing  management,  thoroughly 
reliable  with  tine  record  of  increasing 
revenue  on  own  papers.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  and  references  presented  in  strict 
confidence.  Would  consider  invest¬ 
ment.  Box  2115,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


A  rtists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST,  Editorial — Strong  on 
local  as  well  as  national.  Reprints 
from  coast  to  coast.  13  years  newspa¬ 
per  art  background — 4  years  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Proficient  with  pen,  brnsh  and 
crayon.  For  tearsheet  samples  write 
W  1909.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Display  Advcitialiig 

DISPL.AY  S.VLESM.AN  and/or  classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  10  years'  experience; 
age  40;  married;  capable;  980-990. 
Box  2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


.\p\  EKTISING  MAN.VUhR,  13  years 
with  15,000  daily.  Top  record.  Earn¬ 
ing  90,500,  H-ants  greater  opportunity. 
3«.  married,  B.J.  Box  2110,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Kditorial  cartoons^ 
illustratin^^p  layouts, 
retouching.  Currently 
Published  samples  and 
details  on  request. 

Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ILLr.STU ATOIt,  straight  or  eartoon, 
for  story,  siiort.  «>ditorial,  news.  Over 
1")  years  iiniiiterni]>ti‘d  new.spa|>«‘r, 
iiiHKazine  experience.  Family.  Now* 
Chart  .\rea  2.  will  consider  moving. 
Box  2138.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Circolatioa 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  more 
than  20  years’  experience  on  large 
dailies.  Conscientious,  energetic,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Good  background  in 
promotion  work.  Prefers  medinm-sized 
or  big  city  daily.  Box  1128,  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


TOP  UIRCULuVTlOX  Executive,  20 
years  all  phases  on  papers  to  200.000. 
Carrier  promotion  expert  of  national 
recognition.  Box  2129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT 
CIRCl’L.VTOR 

SEEKS  PERMANENT  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TY  and  challenge  where  hard  work 
and  “know  how’*  is  important. 

KXPKRIKNrh; — -23  years,  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  metropolitan  with  adequate 
managerial  background. 

ABLK.  K?ost  conscious  administrator 
who  know's  how  to  work  with  and 
firvelop  hard  hitting  team.  Tops  in 
newspapfrboy  training  jirograms  and 
sales  promotion.  Capable  speaker. 

DK\  KliOPED  newspaperboy  sales  pro¬ 
grams  and  organixations,  handled  mail 
room  operations,  established  circula¬ 
tion  and  general  accounting  operations 
^J^h  minimum  detail  and  maximum 
efticien.y.  Competitive  and  non-com- 
petitivc  fields. 

PKIt^lXAL — .\ge  40.  married.  1  child, 
pleasant  personality.  Kstahlished  out- 
handing  record  in  all  assignments  con- 
nrniefl  by  excellent  references  from 
recognized  leaders  in  the  imliistry. 
''rite  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
-13fi.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


FAMIIA'  M.VX,  30,  desires  advertising 
manager  position  on  paper  of  5  or 
6,000  circulation.  Kight  years*  experi¬ 
ence;  5  as  advertising  man&ger.  Know 
local,  national  and  promotional  mind¬ 
ed.  Available  in  30  days.  Would  like 
to  l(M‘8te  in  Chart  .\rea  6  or  8.  Write 
Box  2146.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Charified  Advertfain 


Editorial 


family  .man  (27)  7  years  classified 
jnd  display  sales,  layout  and  copy, 
desires  to  move  up  ladder.  .Xdministra- 
f>ve.  sales,  promotion.  Willing  to  learn 
Eastern  .Seaboard.  Box  2131, 
r-ditor  &  Publisher.  _ 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  22,  1954 


SWEET  SET-DP  I  DAJIN  RIGHT.  All 
modern  dzily,  swell  stafT,  stimalsting 
beat.  AND  the  best  DARN  managing 
editor  a  guy  could  want  to  work  for. 
But  after  2)4  years  this  restless  re¬ 
porter  seeking  switch  to  AM  over 
75,000  circnlation.  Available  6  weeks 
after  notified  of  hiring.  Vet,  degree, 
references  aplenty.  Box  1754,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


IT’S  GREAT  TO  BE  HOME 
RECENTLY  returned  wire  service  bu¬ 
reau  chief  weary  covering  wars  (Ko- 
rea-Indo  China)  seeking  spot  on  daily. 
Accurate  reporter,  editor,  feature 
writer,  columnist  and  administrator 
who  takes  news  business  seriously. 
Well-known  byliner  offering  top  ref¬ 
erences,  BSJ,  MA  Government,  29,  vet¬ 
eran,  car,  single  and  sober.  Back  to 
wire  service  .  .  .  and  wars  if  newspa¬ 
per  job  unobtainable.  Relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  1839,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  Seniors,  journalism  majors,  seek 
summer  employment.  June-September. 
Steno,  Typing,  reporting  experience. 
Box  1824.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED? 

Nineteen  years  on  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  as  night,  news,  sports,  city  and 
wire  editor:  all-around  reporter;  desk- 
man;  sports  columnist;  makeup;  age 
42.  married,  family:  civic-minded;  now 
employed.  Editor,  926  Penrose,  Walla 
Walla.  Washington. 


GENKR.kL  NEWS,  college  graduate, 
age  26.  single,  some  experience.  Chart 
Area — anywhere  except  in  South.  Box 
1933.  Kditor  &  Piiblisber. 


OUTSIDE  D.  S.  A. 

American  editor,  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher  now  in  charge  of  10,000  daily 
abroad  wants  position  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily  outside  U.S.  War  vet,  30, 
married,  no  children.  Seven  years 
varied  experience,  U.S.,  abroad.  Ref¬ 
erences,  clippings  top  U.S.  dailies, 
wire  services.  Air  Mail  Box  1907,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


RELIABLE.  EXPERIENCED  report¬ 
er.  desknian,  32.  now  city  editor  on 
20.000  Midwest  daily,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
1922.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


VET,  24.  Ivy  League  graduate  Jour¬ 
nalism  major  presently  employed  traf¬ 
fic  and  copy  with  4A  .Ad  Agency.  Box 
1937.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CITY  Editor,  small  daily,  would  like 
to  move  up.  Desk  or  reporting  on 
larger  paper,  top  job  on  small.  Vet, 
28.  BA.  Box  2018,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYRE.ADER,  large  morning  daily, 
seeks  similar  position.  References. 
Box  2003.  Kditor  Sc  Publisher. 
FORMER  Stars  and  Stripes  sports 
editor  wishes  reportoriai.  desk  work 
on  Chart  Area  2.  6.  or  8  daily.  Civil¬ 
ian  experience  on  two  dailies.  Exten¬ 
sive  makeup  experience.  25,  single, 
draft  exempt.  .\BJ  Iowa  U.  Box  2031. 
Kditor  Sc  Publisher. 


PLANNING  AHEAD  I  Sports  editor  2 
years  10.000  daily  now  wants  move 
upward.  Available  .August  1st.  Mar¬ 
ried.  24.  B.AJ.  car.  camera  know-how. 
.All  chart  areas.  Box  2020,  Editor  Sc 
Pnblisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  (7  years)  young  Edi¬ 
tor  now  employed  on  top  Southern 
daily  seeks  responsible  job  on  North¬ 
ern  counterpart.  Handles  city  or  tele¬ 
graph  desks.  Adept  at  makeup,  copy 
handling.  Reporting  background.  Box 
2008,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


REPOKTER-Aunouncer.  Seeks  straight 
writing  job.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  8  years 
reporting,  re-write,  photography.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Allen  Ericson,  6 
Young  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN,  exjperienced, 
vet,  25,  available  immediately — any- 
wliere.  Box  2032,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SINGLE  gal,  27,  wishes  to  secede  from 
East;  move  to  Dallas,  Texas.  Back¬ 
ground,  GOP  campaign,  ghost  writing, 
public  relations.  Seeks  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  promotional  position.  Box 
2013,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor,  34,  seeks  permanent 
spot  anywhere.  Now  employed  daily 
55,000.  Thoroughly  experienced,  good 
references.  Jgrad,  9V5  minimum. 
Write  Box  2026,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SPORTS  OR  NEWS  EDITOR.  Seven 
years’  experience  with  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Competent  in  all  phases 
editorial,  advertising,  make-up.  Would 
like  place  with  afternoon  daily  or  toip 
weekly  with  future.  Absolutely  top 
references.  Box  2012,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  writer,  12  years’  experience, 
seeks  spot  on  daily  50,000  or  more 
circulation,  equally  at  home  with  fa¬ 
mous  athletes  or  local  stars.  J-grad, 
31.  single.  Box  2002,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALL-AROUND,  real  newspaperman, 
desk/reporter  or  both,  wants  to  settle 
down  in  Midwest.  Cliart  Aren  7.  11, 
12  or  Utah.  Grassroot  .American  prin- 
cii>les.  28.  Count  on  me  100%.  Box 
2113.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  PERSONNEL  YOU  WANT 
May  Be  listed  in  These  Pages. 

SEND  REPLIES  NOW  —  WE 
FORWARD  THEM  POST-HASTE 


AN  OUTSTANDING 
NEWSMAN 

IS  .AVAII>.ABLE  if  yon  are  seeking  a 
managing  editor,  eilitorini  writer,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  columnist — a  news¬ 
paper  executive  who  ran  build  reader¬ 
ship  and  prestige  for  yoiir  newspaper. 

2'.>  YK.ARS  in  all  news  capacities 
in  all  iiarts  of  the  UjS.  as  well  as 
the  Ear  East  and  Europe.  Higbest 
references  as  to  ability,  eliaraeter  and 
disposition.  .All  enquiries  will  l)e  an¬ 
swered  fully.  AV'rite  Box  2104.  Editor 
&  !*»il)]ishr*r. 

roial  MIUA  .T-K’lio(»l  WDiiian  ;rra(liiat4‘ 
with  car  and  fivf  years’  i*x|MTi«‘n(*«*  4in 
non-<tiiiIil  small  daily  wislioa  r«‘|»ort- 
in^'dosk  jab  within  commuting;  dis- 
tanc**  f»f  \«»w  York.  Hox  2116.  Kditor 
&  Fiiblishor. _ 

(’OKl^KCrK  Kditor,  noekint;  summpr 
job.  Proff's.sional  w«M*kly  ♦•xperirnct*. 
froo  laiiro  credits.  Will  tnivol.  Hox 
2U)2.  Kditor  Sc  Publisher. 

KX l*KK  1  K\(*KI)  editor,  reporter,  desk- 
man.  news,  sports.  Available  now. 
Married,  3.').  nine  years  experienee. 
Prefer  West.  anywhere.  24.>  So. 
Williams.  Denver,  (’olorndo. 

*52  J-(»R.\r).  editor  award-winning: 

rumpus  daily,  ending  military  servire 
in  June.  Still  learning,  will  go  any¬ 
where  for  exarting  job  on  flaily  with 
high  stanflards.  Have  aenimulated  11 
ni#»nths  experienee — eamera.  ropy  desk, 
repfirting — between  «rb(M»l  terms.  Pl»*n- 
ty  clippings,  references.  Hfix  2133. 

I  Kflitfir  Sc  Piibli’kber. 

I  N'KKI)  M  A.\A(;i.\(;  KDITOR  f  Assist 
j  ant  managing  e»litor  on  P.M.  in  100.- 
]  OlHl  Southern  city  seeks  managing  edi- 
.  tor  post  on  small  nr  medium  daily.  8 
,  year'*^  training  all  editorial  j<»bs.  Manl 
wf»rker,  full  of  ideas,  f’ollege  gradiiati*. 

*  3.*i.  family  man.  Oive  all  details.  Ilox 
!  2lu9,  Kilitftr  \*  Publisher. 

N'KW.SH.VWK.  Far  We.st.  like  ilig 
:  rlaw".  into  soli«l  sp(»t  publicity  or  pa- 
;  per.  20  years  on  dailies,  wire  service. 
:  radio,  magazines.  Sober,  versatile  dig¬ 
ger.  Ija<t  Dost  7  years.  Hox  2101. 
i  Kflitor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editortol 

ilENERAL  NEAVti  REl’OKTBR,  2A4 
years  dailies,  beat,  general  assignment, 
features.  Camera  wise.  Wants  ailvanee 
to  medium-large  Eastern  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  vet,  J-grad.  employed  Chart  Area 

2.  Box  2144,  Editor  Sc  I’ublisho r^ _ 

NEWSM.VN,  who  believes  faels  come 
first  and  the  faith  of  a  newspaper’s 
readers  is  its  most  preeioiis  eoinmod- 
ity,  seeks  responsibility.  Eormer  man¬ 
aging  editor  medium  dailyk  Young. 

Box  2105,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. _ 

NKAAISI'AFER  woman  with  varied  ex¬ 
perience  including  features,  editorials, 
straight  reporting,  desk  work  and  man¬ 
agerial  responsibilities,  now  available. 
AA'ill  fiirnisli  clippings  of  work  and 
rederenees.  Single,  exeelliuit  iiealth, 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  2103,  Kilitor  & 
Piihiisher. _ _ _ 


NKAV  A'ORK  CITY  COLl.EGE  DAILY 
EDITDK.  graduating  June,  seeks  sum¬ 
mer  news;iaper  or  magazine  work.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  editorial 
work.  .A  solid  somiiier  replactMiient. 
Write  Box  2124.  Kditor  A  Publislier. 


YOUNG  MAN — single:  28.  bard  work¬ 
er,  wants  reporter's  job,  Ui*art  Area  2. 
Familiar  selioolboard.  court,  church, 
feature  writing.  Box  2137,  Editor  Sc 
I’oblisher, 


Sl’ORTS  EDITOR  or  writer,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  writing,  makeup, 
editing.  Sober,  responsible  and  proud 
of  producing  a  sports  section  supply¬ 
ing  iniformation,  attractive  makeup, 
local  news  and  interesting  columns. 
Mature  judgment  with  top  references. 
Will  come  for  i>ersonal  interview. 
Steady,  with  keen  desire  to  locate  per¬ 
manently.  Write  Box  2149,  Editor  Sc 

Pnblisli  er. _ 

YOU  G-ET  .A  I’RIZEW INNER 
in  this  reporter.  Now  employed  with 
12  years’  varied  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Present  fur-lined  rut 
occupied  for  10  years;  now  too  con¬ 
fining;  want  new  opportunities.  Box 
2147.  Editor  Sc  Publisher^ _ 


A  MERE  40-hour-week  reporting 
leaves  extra  time.  Want  free-lance 
publicity  chore.  Apt  in  variety-; — gluL 
ton  for  work.  Box  1912,  Editor  4 


MANAGING  EDITOR  prize  winning 
offset  weekly  9  years  wants  change 
with  a  challenge.  35.  AgrKultv^al 
.Toiirnalism,  Promotion  experieuce.  Ex¬ 
pert  photographer.  Write  Box  2000, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ _ 


10  YEAR.S’  experience.  Newspaper 
work,  publicity,  public  relations,  sales 
promotion,  fund  raising,  travel  writ¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  drive.  Sparkling  ideas 
with  pleasing  personality.  Wants  tough 
job  with  challenge.  Box  2009,  Editor 
Sc  Pnblisher. _ 


I  PUHI,I<’  desires  opportunity  to 

I  REI^.ATMtN’S  add  to  year  of  expe- 

.ASSI.ST.ANT  rienee  (including  bouse 

I  organ  editing)  with 

Public  Relatinns-minded  firm.  Enthu- 
'  siastie,  creative  young  veteran  with 
1  degrei-  in  English  (Journalism).  Box 
2135,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ENTHUSIASTIC  man  with  vast  prac¬ 
tical  experience  would  sincerely  like 
to  aid  some  newspaper  in  lowering 
their  composing  room  costs.  Desire 
[•ersonal  interview  at  Atlantic  (3ity 
Conference  in  June.  Box  1918,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


j  (OMPOSING  ROO.M  AA'ORKING  Fore- 
I  man  desires  change.  ‘20  pereent  ''eduej 
tion  in  page  cost  in  last  2  years  in  1.5 
i  niaeliine  sliop.  24  years’  experience  in 
!  all  deparlnients.  Refereneea  fiirniahed. 

I  U-sx  2122.  Fditor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


!  MF8  H.ANIC.AL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
I  Prodiietion  Manager  wants  situation 
'  with  growing  daily.  Well  versed  and 
;  experieneed  in  all  piiases  of  newspaper 
I  meebanics.  Cost  ronseioiis.  Hox  ‘2106, 
Kilitar  Ik  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


After  telling  the  promotion 
men  in  Nashville  last  week  some 
of  the  things  wrong  with  newspa¬ 
per  promotion,  Henry  G.  Little, 
president  of  Campbell-Ewald  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  gave  them  a 
couple  of  suggestions  that  might 
ring  a  bell  with  some  promotion 
and  advertising  managers.  He 
tried  to  tell  them  (1.)  how  pro¬ 
motion  can  better  serve  agencies 
and  advertisers,  and  (2.)  how  pro¬ 
motion  can  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  through  more  creative  selling. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  he 
urged  promotion  men  to  see  that 
salesmen  know  more  about  their 
prospects. 

“If  the  space  salesman  is  fed 
his  facts  by  his  promotion  con¬ 
temporary,”  Mr.  Little  said,  “he 
should  have  more  specific  facts 
about  his  prospect,  and  only  facts 
— not  dream  talk  about  his  paper. 
In  my  personal  experience  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  most 
salesmen  do  not  know  as  much  as 
they  should  about  the  prospect’s 
method  of  distribution,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Parenthetically,  I’d  like  to 
say  in  connection  with  this  obser¬ 
vation  that  I  have  talked  with  any 
number  of  newspaper  salesmen 
who  speak  to  me  in  terms  of 
‘Chevrolet  distributors.’  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  should  at  least 
know  that  Chevrolet  sells  only  di¬ 
rect  to  dealers  and  do  not  have 
any  distributors.  The  point  is  that 
such  a  statement  is  likely  to  de¬ 
stroy  confidence  in  anything  else 
such  a  salesman  might  say  because 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  he 
does  not  have  the  knowledge  he 
should  have  to  intelligently  solicit 
business. 

“The  salesman,  it  seems  to  me 
. — and  therefore,  the  promotion 
man  as  well — should  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  every  advertiser’s  competi¬ 
tive  position  in  the  local  market, 
should  know  his  sales  objectives, 
his  policies  —  the  philosophy  by 
which  he  does  business — and,  of 
course,  his  problems.  ...  It  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  the  salesman’s 
talking  with  his  prospect,  not  at 
him.  Such  knowledge,  when  re¬ 
lated  to  his  own  sales  story,  will 
make  his  bid  for  the  business 
helpful  to  the  prospect,  far  more 
convincing,  more  pertinent,  and 
therefore,  more  productive.” 

Mr.  Little  said  that  salesmen  of 
all  media  should  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  do  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  they  are  trying  to  sell.  He 
added  that  while  most  of  them 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  as  of  now 
magazine,  outdoor,  and  radio  and 
TV  people  have  made  more  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  direction  than  have 
newspaper  people. 

*  *  * 

Turning  to  point  number  two 
— “how  to  better  promote  through 
creative  selling” — Mr.  Little  con¬ 
tinued: 


“I  believe  that  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  extravagant  sums  of  money 
on  direct  mail  for  the  most  part 
(see  editorial  in  this  issue),  and 
which  inevitably  meets  the  same 
fate  as  the  exhibit  I  brought  along 
today,  this  money,  plus  resource¬ 
fulness,  plus  some  imagination  and 
a  little  hard  work  spent  on  a 
more  selective  basis  would  accom¬ 
plish  far  greater  results. 

“I  know  that  it  would  do  all 
newspapers  in  the  aggregate  a  lot 
more  good — and  certain  ones  even 
more  good  than  that — if  instead 
of  the  blizzard  of  stuff  I  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  read,  I  and  others  in  the 
agency  received  a  dozen  or  so 
letters  like  this  in  the  course  of 
the  year: 

“  ‘Dear  Mr.  Little; 

“  ‘We’ve  just  had  advance  in¬ 
formation  that  some  10,000  men 
are  being  transferred  from  Camp 
Butler  to  Fort  Weaver,  which  as 
you  may  know,  is  well  within  our 
marketing  area. 

“  ‘As  a  result  of  an  earlier  ex¬ 
perience,  we  are  certain  that  this 
will  create  an  additional  market 
here  for  new  cars  and  an  even 
greater  one  for  used  cars. 

“  ‘We  were  glad  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  all  local  car  deal¬ 
ers,  and  the  Chevrolet  dealer  here, 
the  Jones  Chevrolet  Company,  is 
formulating  a  special  used  car 
sales  plan  to  be  released  at  the 
proper  time. 

“  ‘We  thought,  however,  that  in 
connection  with  the  new  car  ad¬ 
vertising  which  you  are  placing, 
this  would  he  of  interest  to  you 
also.  We  sincerely  believe  that  in¬ 
creasing  your  schedule  for  a  peri¬ 
od  of  from  60  to  90  days  after 
these  men  arrive  in  this  territory 
will  pay  off  handsomely. 

“  ‘Very  truly  yours,’  ” 
Mr.  Little  said  he  couldn’t  tell 
whether  they  would  have  doubled 
the  schedule  because  nothing  like 
this  ever  happened  to  them  be¬ 
fore.  But  he  said  it  would  have 
received  very  serious  attention 
“and  regardless  of  the  outcome 
we  would  have  developed  a  very 
warm  and  friendly  feeling  for 
that  newspaper  which  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  resourceful  to  recognize 
the  possibilities  in  the  situation 
and  take  the  time  to  call  it  to 
our  attention.” 

Mr.  Little  read  a  few  other 
hypothetical  promotion  letters  of 
this  nature  which  he  said  he 
would  welcome  and  which  would 
receive  serious  consideration.  One 
of  them  read  as  follows: 

“We’ve  just  learned  that  begin¬ 
ning  August  1,  Eastern  Air  Lines 
has  scheduled  eight  arrivals  and 
departures  at  the  Jonestown  air¬ 
port.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
any  major  airline  has  scheduled 
this  city  for  regular  stops.  The 
service  in  and  out  of  our  airport 
up  to  now  has  been  strictly  local 


and  has  served  almost  entirely  as 
feeder  lines  for  through  connec¬ 
tions  elsewhere. 

“Even  under  these  conditions, 
however,  there  has  been  a  strong 
demand  for  rent-a-car  service  at 
our  airport,  and  we  anticipate  that 
this  will  be  multiplied  by  many 
times  after  Eastern  inaugurates  its 
service  here. 

“Knowing  of  the  Hertz  organi¬ 
zation’s  aggressive  program  to  ob¬ 
tain  airport  car  rental  business, 
we  thought  you  might  like  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  your 
client. 

“If  Hertz  sees  fit  to  explore 
the  situation,  we  will  gladly  ren¬ 
der  every  possible  service  at  this 
end  of  the  line.” 

Such  a  letter  would  ring  a  bell, 
Mr.  Little  said,  and  if  Hertz  de¬ 
cided  to  move  in  there  it  would 
be  strongly  supported  by  display 
advertising. 

*  *  * 

Another  such  letter  might  go 
to  the  supervisor  of  the  Du  Mont 
television  account  as  follows: 

“We’ve  just  learned  that  our  lo¬ 
cal  TV  station  has  ordered  the 
necessary  equipment  so  that  start¬ 
ing  early  next  year  they  will  be 
transmitting  local  programs  in  col¬ 
or.  As  you  already  know,  it  is 
already  equipped  to  handle  net¬ 
work  color  and  will  do  so  as  soon 
as  the  programs  are  available 

from  New  York  and  California. 

“.Already  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve.  as  a  result  of  several  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  dealers  here,  that 
the  demand  for  receiving  sets 

equipped  to  handle  color  will  be 
very  high,  and  we  believe  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  your  client, 
Du  Mont,  to  anticipate  this  de¬ 
mand  well  in  advance. 

“We  know  the  station  plans  to 
aggressively  advertise,  promote 
and  publicize  this  event  when  it 
occurs,  but  we  also  believe  that 
it  constitutes  a  great  opportunity 
for  manufacturers  of  color  re¬ 

ceivers  to  tie  in  with  this  activity 
with  a  strong  supporting  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  Your  dealer  here 
is  most  active  and  will,  we 

know,  go  the  limit  to  capitalize 
on  any  schedule  that  the  factory 
releases. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

May  24-25  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  27-29  —  Pacific  Nortt 
west  International  Circulatioo 
Managers  Association,  meeting, 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

May  28-30  —  Florida  Press 
Association,  Spring  meeting, 
Ellinor  Village,  Ormond  Beacb, 
north  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

June  3-5-^alifornia  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

June  4-6 — News  Photography 
Course,  State  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism, 
Iowa  City. 

June  ^5 — New  Mexico  Press 
Association,  Summer  Conven¬ 
tion,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe, 
N.M. 

June  4-6— Wyoming  Press 
.Association,  annual  Summer 
meeting,  Jackson,  Wyo. 

June  5-6 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Banner  Lodge,  Moodus, 
Conn. 

June  7-9 — AN  PA  Mechanical 
Conference,  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  9-12 — National  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  eighth 
annual  convention,  Madison 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  9-12 — International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers,  Stockhlom,  Sweden. 


“If  there  is  anything  more  wt 
can  do  or  any  additional  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  would  like  to 
have  us  get  for  you  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  situation,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  write  us.” 

There  was  another  letter  Mr. 
Little  hypothecated  which  dean 
with  the  possibility  of  a  dealer 
getting  a  larger  share  of  the  down¬ 
town  business  because  his  chief 
competitor  was  moving  to  a  new 
shopping  center. 

“This  pinpointing  procedure 
may  assume  staggering  propor¬ 
tions  to  you,”  Mr.  Little  admit¬ 
ted,  “But  I  can  say  that  regard¬ 
less  of  how  extensive  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  need  be  —  depending,  of 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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It's  nice 
to  be 

FIRST 

...but 

WHY 

is  more 
important! 


Rocketing  to  No.  1  place  among  all  U.  S.  after¬ 
noon  dailies.  The  Cleveland  Press  published 
3,649,450  lines  of  general  advertising  in  1953. 

To  us,  the  reasons  why  are  uniquely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  prestige  of  the  Press  as  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  family  ...  in  the  l,500,0(X)-plus 
population  area  of  Greater  Cleveland. 

Its  more  than  75  years  of  public  service,  for 
example.  Its  coverage  of  7  out  of  10  homes 
.  .  .  more  than  any  other  daily  in  any  multi¬ 
daily  market.  Its  city-zone  circulation,  too  .  .  . 
and  the  added  sales  impact  its  long  maintained 
market  research  program  gives  advertisers. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  significant  reasons 
WHY  The  Cleveland  Press  now  leads  all  U.  S. 
afternoon  dailies  in  general  advertising  lineage! 


The  Nation’s  Leading  Evening 
Papers  in  General  Advertising 


Cleveland  Press . 3,649,450 

Chicago  Daily  News . 3,459,770 

Cleveland  Press . 3,273,093 

Chicago  Daily  News . 3,807,509 

Philadelphia  Bulletin . 3,579,704 

Detroit  News . 3,381,306 

C  leveland  Press . 3,253,155 

Chicago  Daily  News . 4,156,830 

Detroit  News . 3,914,397 

Philadelphia  Bulletin . 3,909,456 

Boston  Traveler . 3,702,434 

Cleveland  Press . 3,670,583 

Chicago  Daily  News . 3,807,389 

Boston  Traveler . 3,727,536 

Philadelphia  Bulletin . 3,640,986 

Detroit  News . 3,614.498 

Newark  News . 3,382.363 

Cleveland  Press . 3,337,547 


Media  Records  First  SO  Reports 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK .  World-Telegram  iTheSun 


CLEVELAND . Press 

PtnSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald 
MEMPHIS  .....  Press-Scimitar 
MEMPHIS  ...  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . Herald-Post 


General  Advertising  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Chicaga  San  Francisco  Detroit  Cincinnati  Phiiodelphia  Dallas 
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